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PART IV 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The present volume has so far offered findings from our research ranging 
from surface ideology to largely unconscious psychological traits of our 
subjects. The direction of research and the order of presentation were sug- 
gested by the nature of the ideological data themselves; they could not be 
derived solely from external factors, such as economic status, group mem- 
bership, or religion; but rather the evidence pointed unmistakably to the 
role played by motivational forces in the personality. However, the study 
did not move mechanically from the ideological to the psychological; rather, 
we were constantly aware of the structural unity of the two. It thus seems 
permissible that we reverse the procedure now and ask: what is the mean- 
ing of the subjects’ overt opinions and attitudes in the areas covered by the 
A-S, E, and PEC scales, when they are considered in the light of our psycho- 
logical findings, particularly those deriving from the F-scale and the clinical 
sections of the interviews? By answering this question we may come closer 
to an integration of the various aspects of a study which is centered in the 
problem of the relationship between ideology and personality. 

As was natural, the material for this task was mainly taken from the non- 
clinical parts of the interviews. Not only did these data promise to yield 
additional evidence bearing on the major issues discussed thus far, but the 
wealth of detailed and elaborate statements which our subjects had formu- 
lated spontaneously and in their own way, offered numerous psychological 
leads. There is good reason to believe that the non-clinical sections of the 
interviews constitute through their inherent structure a link between 
ideology and personality. However, attention was not limited to this inter- 
relationship; at the same time an attempt was made to obtain a more 
colorful picture of the various ideologies themselves than was possible as 
long as we limited ourselves to the standard questionnaires. 

Since the data from the questionnaire and from the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test and the clinical parts of the interviews had been subjected to 
thorough statistical treatment, quantification of the present material, though 
desirable, did not seem necessary. The aim, rather, was to develop for the 
problem areas under consideration, a phenomenology based on theoretical 
formulations and illustrated by quotations from the interviews. This pro- 
cedure, it was hoped, would yield not only more information about the 
specific structure of the ideologies and the manner in which personality is 
expressed in them but also a further differentiation of the guiding theoretical 
concepts themselves. 

The advantages of this supplementary procedure are several. It permits 
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us to exploit the richness and concreteness of 
otherwise hardly attainable. What is 
terpretation may be gained by flexi 
Rare or even unique statements ma 


“live” interviews to a degree 
lost for want of strict discipline in in- 
bility and closeness to the phenomena. 


y be elucidated by the discussion. Such 
ee | : nN. OUC 
ments, often of an extreme nature, may throw considerable light on 


potentialities which lie within supposedly “normal” areas, just as illness 
helps us to understand health. At the same time, attention rene consistenc 
of the interpretation of these statements with the over-all pictur vid s 
safeguard against arbitrariness. feast 5 
A subjective or what might be called speculative el 
this method, just as it does in psychoanalysis from 
categories have been drawn. If, in places, 
clusions, the interpretations should be r 


research, and the continuous interaction of the various methods of the stud 
should be recalled: some of the measured variables discussed in earlier cha ee 
are based on speculations put forward in this part. : 
t n yon os the discussions in Chapters II and IV it was not deemed nec- 
ary erentiate between A-S and E in the treatment of the interview 
material, While the generally close correlation of anti-Semitism and ethno- 
centrism could be taken for granted on the basis of previous results, more 
ee accounts of the nature of their interrelation, as well as of conan 
Eviations, were incorporated into 
Geen rp the first chapter of the present part 
The chapter which discusses various syndromes found in high and low 
scorers (XIX) is also included in this part. Although from a strictly 
logical point of view it may not belong here, it seemed nevertheless appro- 
priate to include it, since it is based almost entirely on interview material 
and focused on the interconnection between ideology and personality, The 


syndromes evolved in this chapter should be followed up by quantitative 
investigation. 


ement has a place in 
which many of our 
the analysis seems to jump to con- 
egarded as hypotheses for further 


1 We have not deemed it necessary to establish cross references between interviewees’ 
statements presented here—under interview numbers—and those given in Part II under 
code numbers (see Chapter X, p. 342). Therefore, some quotations may appear here w hacky 
have already been given there, in a different connection, However, as twelve of the San 
Quentin inmates are dealt with as a special group in a later chapter (XXI), a Key linking 
the interview numbers used here with the fictitious names assigned to them there has been 
inserted on the bottom of Table 1 (XXI). 





CHAPTER XVI 


PREJUDICE IN THE INTERVIEW MATERIAL 
T. W. Adorno 





A. INTRODUCTION 


Our study grew out of specific investigations into anti-Semitism. As our 
work advanced, however, the emphasis gradually shifted. We came to re- 
gard it as our main task not to analyze anti-Semitism or any other anti- 
minority prejudice as a sociopsychological phenomenon per se, but rather 
to examine the relation of antiminority prejudice to broader ideological 
and characterological patterns. Thus anti-Semitism gradually all but dis- 
appeared as a topic of our questionnaire and in our interview schedule it 
was only one among many topics which had to be covered. 

Another investigation, carried through parallel to our research and partly 
by the same staff members of the Institute of Social Research, i.e., the study 
on anti-Semitism within labor (57b), concentrated on the question of anti- 
Semitism, but at the same time was concerned with sociopsychological issues 
akin to those presented in the present volume. While the bulk of the material 
to be discussed in this chapter is taken from the section on prejudice of the 
Berkeley interviews, an attempt was made to utilize, at least in a supplemen- 
tary form, some of the ideas of the Labor Study as hypotheses for further 
investigation. This was done as a part of the work carried out in Los Angeles. 
In collaboration with J. F. Brown and F. Pollock we drew up an additional 
section of the interview schedule devoted to specific questions about Jews. 
These questions were derived for the most part from the material gathered 
through the “screened interviews” of the Labor Study. The aim of this 
new section of the interview schedule was to see if it was possible to estab- 
lish certain differential patterns within the general structure of prejudice. 

The list of questions follows. Not all of these questions were put to every 
subject, nor was the exact wording of the questions always the same, but 
most of the ground marked off by the questions was covered in each case. 
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List of Questions Pertaining to Jews 


Saron punk there is a Jewish problem? If yes, in what sense? Do you care 

Have you had any experience with Jews? What kind? Do you remember 
names of persons involved and other specific data? 

aes oF what is your opinion based? 

id you have any contra erie i 
wih Jewish E experiences (or hear about such experiences) 

If you had—would it change your opinion? If not, why not? 

Can you tell a Jew from other people? How? 

What do you know about the Jewish religion? 

Are there Christians that are as bad as Jews? Is their percentage as high or 
higher than the percentage of bad Jews? 

How do Jews behave at work? What about the alleged Jewish industrious- 
ness: 

Is it true that the Jews have an undue influence in movies, radio, literature, 
and universities? 

If yes—what is particularly bad about it? What should be done about it? 

Is it uae that the Jews have an undue influence in business, politics, labor, 
etc, 

If yes—what kind of an influence? Should something be done to curb it? 

What did the Nazis do to the German Jews? What do you think about it? 
Is there such a problem here? What would you do to solve it? 

What do you blame them most for? Are they: aggressive, bad-mannered; 
controlling the banks; black marketeers; cheating; Christ killers; clan- 
nish; Communists; corrupting; dirty; draft dodgers; exploiters; hiding 
their identity; too intellectual; Internationalists; overcrowding many 
jobs; lazy; controlling movies; money-minded; noisy; Overassimilative; 
overbearing; oversexed; looking for privileges; quarrelsome; running the 
country; too smart; spoiling nice neighborhoods; owning too many 
stores; undisciplined; unethical against Gentiles; upstarts; shunning hard 
manual labor; forming a world conspiracy? 

Do you favor social discrimination or special legislation? 

Shall a Jew be treated as an individual or asa member of a group? 

Flow do your suggestions go along with constitutional rights? 

Do you object to personal contacts with individual Jews? 

Do you consider Jews more as a nuisance or more as a menace? 

Could you imagine yourself marrying a Jew? 

Do you like to discuss the Jewish issue? 

What would you do if you were a Jew? 

(Can a Jew ever become a real American? 


The additional interview material taught us more about prevailing overt 
patterns of anti-Semitism than about its inner dynamics. It is probably fair 
to say that the detailed questions proved most helpful in understanding the 
phenomena of psychological conflict in prejudice—the problems character- 
ized in Chapter V as “pseudo-democratism.” Another significant observa- 
tion has to do with the reactions of our interviewees to the list of “bad 
Jewish traits” presented to them. Most answers to this list read “all-inclusive,” 
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that is to say, very little differentiation takes place. The prejudiced subjects 
tend to subscribe to any reproach against the Jews, provided they do not 
have to produce these objections themselves but rather find them pre- 
established, as if they were commonly accepted. This observation could be 
interpreted in different ways. Either it may be indicative of the “inner con- 
sistency” of anti-Semitic ideology, or it may testify to the mental rigidity of 
our high scorers, and this apart from the fact that the method of multiple 
choice may itself make for automatic reactions. Although our questionnaire 
studies gave evidence of marked consistency within anti-Semitic ideology, 
it would hardly be enough to account for the all-inclusiveness of the present 
responses. It seems that one must think in terms of automatization, though 
it is impossible to say conclusively whether this is due to the “high” mentality 
or to the shortcomings of our procedure. In all probability, the presentation 
of extreme anti-Semitic statements as if they were no longer disreputable 
but rather something which can be sensibly discussed, works as a kind of 
antidote for the superego and may stimulate imitation even in cases where 
the individual’s “own” reactions would be less violent. This consideration 
may throw some light upon the phenomenon of the whole German people 
tolerating the most extreme anti-Semitic measures, although it is highly to be 
doubted that the individuals themselves were more anti-Semitic than our 
high-scoring subjects. A pragmatic inference to be drawn from this hypoth- 
esis would be that, in so far as possible, pseudorational discussions of anti- 
Semitism should be avoided. One might refute factual anti-Semitic state- 
ments or explain the dynamics responsible for anti-Semitism, but he should 
not enter the sphere of the “Jewish problem.” As things stand now, the 
acknowledgment of a “Jewish problem,” after the European genocide, sug- 
gests, however subtly, that there might have been some justification for what 
the Nazis did. 

The whole material on ideology has been taken from 63 Los Angeles in- 
terviews in addition to the pertinent sections of those gathered in Berkeley 
(see Chapter IX). 

It should be stressed that once again the subjective aspect is in the fore- 
ground. The selection of our sample excluded an investigation into the role 
played by the “object’—that is to say, the Jews—in the formation of preju- 
dice. We do not deny that the object plays a role, but we devote our atten- 
tion to the forms of reaction directed towards the Jew, not to the basis of 
these reactions within the “object.” This is due to a hypothesis with which 
we started and which has been given strong support in Chapter III, namely, 
that anti-Semitic prejudice has little to do with the qualities of those against 
whom it is directed. Our interest is centered in the high-scoring subjects. 

In organizing the present chapter, we start with the general assumption 
that the—largely unconscious—hostility resulting from frustration and re- 
pression and socially diverted from its true object, needs a substitute object 
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BRIER E ES é , Such as “clannishness” aid rationalization; others, such 
pression of weakness or masochism, provide psychologically ad 
quate stimuli for destructi AELTER Race 
a ructiveness. There can be hardly any doubt that all 
ese requirements are fulfilled by the phe | | is is no 
t Tes phenomenon of the Jew. This is not 
n E S must draw hatred upon themselves, or that there is an abso- 
a e istorical necessity which makes them, rather than others, the ideal 
= * - 2 
ee of social aggressiveness. Suffice it to say that they can perform this 
unction in the psychological households of many people. Th 
Mee ae ect y people. The problem of 
meade queness” of the Jewish phenomenon and hence of anti-Semitism 
ee e approached only by recourse to a theory which is beyond the scope 
of t his study. Such a theory would neither enumerate a diversity of “factors” 
nor single out a specific one as “the” cause but rather develop a unified frame- 
W ares which all the “elements” are linked together consistently. This 
would amount to nothing less than a theory of modern society as a whole 
: We shall first give some evidence of the “functional” character of anti- 
ees that is to say, its relative independence of the object. Then we 
sha point out the problem of cui bono: anti-Semitism as a device for effort- 
less orientation” in a cold, alienated, and largely ununderstandable world 
As a parallel to our analysis of political and economic ideologies, it will be 
l š : te . b C = i 
shown that this “orientation” is achieved by stereotypy. The gap between 
this stereotypy on the one hand and real experience and the still-accepted 
standards of democracy on the other, leads to a conflict situation, something 
which is clearly set forth in a number of our interviews. We then take up 
what appears to be the resolution of this conflict: the underlying anti- 
Semitism of our cultural climate, keyed to the prejudiced person’s own un- 
conscious or preconscious wishes, proves in the more extreme cases to be 
stronger than either conscience or official democratic values. This leads up 
to the evidence of the destructive character of anti-Semitic reactions. As 
remnants of the conflict, there remain traces of sympathy for, or rather 
it em = r 1 1 $ ; 
appreciation” of, certain Jewish traits which, however, when viewed more 
closely, also show negative implications. 
Some more specific observations about the structure of anti-Jewish prej- 
udice will be added. Their focal point is the differentiation of anti-Semitism 
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social identifications. This survey of anti- 


Semitic features and dynamics will then be supplemented by a few remarks 
on the attitudes of low-scoring subjects. Finally, we shall offer some evidence 
of the broader social significance of anti-Semitism: its intrinsic denial of the 


principles of American democracy. 


B. THE “FUNCTIONAL” CHARACTER OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


The psychological dynamisms that “call for” the anti-Semitic outlet—most 
f authoritarian and rebellious trends 


essentially, we believe, the ambivalence o nd 
—have been analyzed in detail in other sections of this book. Here we limit 
ourselves to some extreme but concrete evidence of the fact that anti- 
Semitism is not so much dependent upon the nature of the object as upon 
the subject’s own psychological wants and needs. 

There are a number of cases in which the “functional” character of prej- 
udice is obvious. Here we find subjects who are prejudiced per se, but with 
whom it is relatively accidental against what group their prejudice is directed. 
We content ourselves with two examples. sos is a generally high-scoring 
man, one of a few Boy Scout leaders. He has strong, though unconscious, 
fascist leanings. Although anti-Semitic, he tries to mitigate his bias by certain 
semirational qualifications. Here, the following statement occurs: 

“Sometimes we hear that the average Jew is smarter in business than the average 
white man. I do not believe this. I would hate to believe it. What the Jews should 
learn is to educate their bad individuals to be more cooperative and agreeable. 
Actually there is more underhandedness amongst Armenians than there is amongst 
Jews, but the Armenians aren’t nearly as conspicuous and noisy. Mind you, I have 
known some Jews whom I consider my equal in every way and I like very much,” 


This is somewhat reminiscent of Poe’s famous story about the double murder 
in the Rue Morgue where the savage cries of an orangutan are mistaken 
by bystanders as words of all kinds of different foreign languages, to wit, 
languages particularly strange to each of the listeners who happen to be 
foreigners themselves. The primary hostile reaction 1s directed against for- 
eigners per se, who are perceived as “uncanny.” This infantile fear of the 
strange is only subsequently “filled up” with the imagery of a specific group, 
stereotyped and handy for this purpose. The Jews are favorite stand-ins for 
the child’s “bad man.” The transference of unconscious fear to the particular 
object, however, the latter being of a secondary nature only, always main- 
tains an aspect of accidentalness. Thus, as soon as other factors interfere, 
the aggression may be deflected, at least in part, from the Jews and to another 
group, preferably one of still greater social distance. Pseudodemocratic ideol- 
ogy and the professed desire to promote militantly what he conceives to be 
American ideals are marked in our Boy Scout leader, so5z, and he considers 
himself not conservative but “predominantly liberal”; hence he tempers his 
anti-Semitism and anti-Negroism by referring to a third group. He summons 


according to the subject's own 
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the Armenians in order to prove that he is not “prejudiced,” but at the same 
ume his formulation is such that the usual anti-Semitic stereotypes can easily 
be maintained, Even his exoneration of the Jews with regard to their sup- 
posed “smartness” is actually a device for the glorification of the ingroup: 
he hates to think that “we are less smart than they.” While anti-Semitism is 
functional with regard to the object choice on a more superficial level, its 
deeper determinants still seem to be much more rigid. 

An extreme case of what might be called “mobile” prejudice is Mazz ja, 
of the Maritime School group. Though his questionnaire scores are only 
medium, the interview shows strong traces of a “manipulative” anti-Semite. 
The beginning of the minorities section of his interview is as follows: 

(What do you think of the race-minority problem? ) “I definitely think there is a 


problem. I'd probably be prejudiced there. Like the Negro situation. They could 
act more human... . It would be less of a problem,” 


His aggression is absorbed by the Negroes, in the “idiosyncratic” manner 
that can otherwise be observed among extreme anti-Semites, all of whose 
aggression appears to be directed against Jews. 


T wouldn’t sail on a ship if I had to sail with a Negro. To me, they have an offen- 
sive smell. Course, the Chinese say we smell like sheep.” 


It may be mentioned that a subject of the Labor Study, a Negro woman, 
complained about the smell of the Jews. The present subject concentrates 
on the Negroes, exonerating the Jews, though in an equivocal way: 


(What about the Jewish problem?) “I don’t believe there is much of a problem 
there. They're too smart to have a problem. Well, they are good business men. 
(Too much influence? ) I believe they have a lot of influence. (In what areas?) Well, 
motion picture industry. (Do they abuse it?) Well, the thing you hear an awful lot 
about is help the Jews, help the Jews. But you never hear anything about helping 
other races or nationalities. (Do they abuse their influence in the movies?) If they 
do, they do it in such a way that it is not offensive.” 


Here again, anti-Semitic sterotypy is maintained descriptively whereas the 
shift of actual hatred to the Negroes—which cannot be accounted for by the 
course of the interview—aftects the superimposed value judgments. The twist 
with regard to the term “problem” should be noted. By denying the existence 
of a “Jewish problem,” he consciously takes sides with the unbiased. By 
interpreting the word, however, as meaning “having difficulties,” and empha- 
sizing that the Jews are “too smart to have a problem,” he expresses unwit- 
tingly his own rejection. In accordance with his “smartness” theory, his pro- 
Jewish statements have a rationalistic ring clearly indicative of the subject's 
ambivalence: all race hatred is “envy” but he leaves little doubt that in his 
mind there is some reason for this envy, e.g., his acceptance of the myth that 
the Jews controlled German industry. | 

This interview points to a way in which our picture of ethnocentrism may 
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be differentiated. Although the correlation berween anti-Semitism and anti- 
Negroism is undoubtedly high, a fact which stands out in our interviews as 
well as in our questionnaire studies (cf, Chapter IV), this is not to say that 
prejudice is a single compact mass. Readiness to accept statements hostile to 
minority groups may well be conceived as a more or less unitary trait, but 
when, in the interview situation, subjects are allowed to express themselves 
spontaneously it is not uncommon for one minority more than the others to 
appear, for the moment at least, as an object of special hatred. This phenom- 
enon may be elucidated by reference to persecution mania which, as has been 
pointed out frequently, has many structural features in common with anti- 
Semitism. While the paranoid is beset by an over-all hatred, he nevertheless 
tends to “pick” his enemy, to molest certain individuals who draw his atten- 
tion upon themselves: he falls, as it were, negatively in love. Something 
similar may hold good for the potentially fascist character. As soon as he 
has achieved a specific and concrete countercathexis, which is indispensable 
to his fabrication of a social pseudoreality, he may “canalize” his otherwise 
free-floating aggressiveness and then leave alone other potential objects of 
persecution. Naturally, these processes come to the fore in the dialectics of 
the interview rather than in the scales, which hardly allow the subject freely 
to “express” himself. 

It may be added that subjects in our sample find numerous other substi- 
tutes for the Jew, such as the Mexicans and the Greeks. The latter, like the 
Armenians, are liberally endowed with traits otherwise associated with the 
imagery of the Jew. 

One more aspect of the “functional” character of anti-Semitism should be 
mentioned. We encountered quite frequently members of other minority 
groups, with strong “conformist” tendencies, who were outspokenly anti- 
Semitic. Hardly any traces of solidarity among the different outgroups could 
be found. The pattern is rather one of “shifting the onus,” of defamation of 
other groups in order to put one’s own social status in a better light. An 
example is 5023, a “psychoneurotic with anxiety state,” Mexican by birth: 


Being an American of Mexican ancestry, he identifies with the white race and 
feels “we are superior people.” He particularly dislikes the Negroes and completely 
dislikes Jews. He feels that they are all alike and wants as little as possible to do with 
them. Full of contradiction as this subject is, it is mot surprising to find that he would 
marry a Jewess if he really loved her. On the other hand he would control both 
Negroes and Jews and “keep them in their place.” 


yo68 is regarded by the interviewer as representing a “pattern probably 
quite frequent in second-generation Americans who describe themselves as 
Italian-Americans.” His prejudice is of the politico-fascist brand, distinctly 
colored by paranoid fantasies: 


He is of pure Italian extraction and naturalized here at the time of the first World 
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War. He is very proud of this extraction 
Mussolini was active in Italian 

against Italy was very unfortu 
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cated enough it would be all 
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together 
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We may mention, furthermore, sos2, an anti-Semitic man of Spanish- 
Negro descent, with strong homosexual tendencies, He is a nightclub enter- 
tainer, and the interviewer summarizes his impression in the statement that 
this man wants to say, “I am not a Negro, I am an entertainer.” Here the 


element of social identification in an outcast is clearly responsible for his 


prejudice, 

Finally, reference should be made to a curiosity, the interview of a Turk, 
otherwise not evaluated because of his somewhat subnormal intelligence. He 
indulged in violent anti-Semitic diatribes until it came out near the end of 
the interview that he was Jewish himself. The whole complex of anti- 
Semitism among minority groups, and among Jews themselves, offers serious 
problems and deserves a study of its own. Even the casual observations pro- 
vided by our sample suffice to corroborate the suspicion that those who suffer 


from social pressure may frequently tend to transfer this pressure onto others 
tather than to join hands with their fellow victims. 


C. THE IMAGINARY FOE 


Our examples of the “functional” character of anti-Semitism, and of the 
relative ease by which prejudice can be switched from one object to another, 
point in one direction: the hypothesis that prejudice, according to its intrinsic 
content, is but superficially, if at all, related to the specific nature of its 
object. We shall now give more direct support for this hypothesis, the rela- 
tion of which to clinical categories such as stereotypy, incapacity to have 
“experience,” projectivity, and power fantasies js not far to seek. This sup- 
port is supplied by statements which are either plainly self-contradictory or 
incompatible with facts and of a manifestly imaginary character. Since the 
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Jewish (he hates all Jews and makes no exceptions) whereas she is willing 
to make exceptions. Her actual attitude is described as follows: 
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will change much, but rather that they w ress 
She also believes that “they will eventually run the country, whether we like ir 
or not.” 


The usual stereotype of undue Jewish influence in politics and economy 15 
inflated to the assertion of threatening over-all domination. It is easy to guess 
that the countermeasures which such subjects have in mind are no less totali- 
tarian than their persecution ideas, even if they do not dare to say so in so 

words. l | 
TIME is case so67a, chosen as a mixed case (she 1S high-middle on ee 
low on F and PEC), but actually, as proved by the interview, markedly et no- 
centric. In her statement, the vividness of the fantasies about the almighty 
Jew seems to be equalled by the intensity of her vindictiveness. 


3 . ny d to 

“My relations with the Jews have been anything but pleasant. YS pate ae 
be more specific it was impossible for her to name individual mnei AA ee 
scribed them, however, as “pushing everybody about, aggressive, clannish, money 
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minded. ... The Jews are practically taking 


i l | rter ontro 
everything, It is not that they are smarter, | ; 
They eal alike.” When asked if she did not feel that there were variations in 


wish temperament as in any other, she said, “No, I don’t think so. I think there 
4 ooking thnk makes them all stick together and try to hold on to everything: 
ĮI have Jewish friends and I have tried not to treat them antagonistically, bur suote 
or later they have also turned out to be aggressive and obnoxious. . . . I think the 
percentage of very bad Jews is very much greater than the percentage of bad 
Gentiles. . .. My husband feels exactly the same way on this whole problem. Asa 
matter of fact, I don’t go as far as he does. He didn’t like many things about Hitler, 
but he did feel that Hitler did a good job on the Jews. He feels that we will come 
in this country to a place where we have to do something about it. 


Sometimes the projective aspect of the fantasies of Jewish domination 
comes into the 6pen. Those whose half-conscious wishes culminate in the 
idea of the abolition of democracy and the rule of the strong, call those 
antidemocratic whose only hopé lies in the maintenance of democratic rights. 
fo18 is a 32-year-old ex-marine gunnery sergeant who scores high on all the 
scales. He is suspected by the interviewer of being “somewhat paranoid.” 
He knows “one cannot consider Jews a race, but they are all alike. They have 
too much power but I guess it’s really our fault.” This is followed up by the 
statement: 


He would handle the Jews by outlawing them from business domination. He 
thinks that all others who feel the same could get into business and compete with 
them and perhaps overcome them, but adds, “it would be better to ship them to 
Palestine and let them gyp one another. I have had some experiences with them 
and a few were good soldiers but not very many.” The respondent went on to imply 
that lax democratic methods cannot solve the problem because “they won’t co- 
Operate in a democracy,” 


The implicitly antidemocratic feelings of this subject are evidenced by his 
speaking derogatorily about lax democratic methods: his blaming the Jews 
for lack of democratic cooperation is manifestly a rationalization. 

One more aspect of unrealistic imagery of the Jew should at least be 


mentioned. It is the contention that the Jews “are everywhere.” Omnipres- 
ence sometimes displaces omnipotence, perhaps because no actual “Jewish 


rule” can be pretended to exist, so that the image-ridden subject has to seek 


a different outlet for his power fantasy in ideas of dangerous, mysterious 
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following example shows the idea of Jewish omnipresence applied to per- 
sonal experience, thus revealing its proximity to delusion. 

6070, a 40-year-old woman, is high-middle on the E scale and particularly 
vehement about the Jews: 


“I don’t like Jews. The Jew is always crying. They are taking our country over 
from us. They are aggressive. They suffer from every lust. Last summer I met the 
famous musician X, and before I really knew him he wanted me to sign an affidavit 
to help bring his family into this country. Finally I had to flatly refuse and told him 
I want no more Jews here. Roosevelt started bringing the Jews into the government, 
and that is the chief cause of our difficulties today. The Jews arranged it so they 
were discriminated for in the draft. I favor a legislative discrimination against the 
Jews along American, not Hitler lines. Everybody knows that the Jews are back 
of the Communists. This X person almost drove me nuts. I had made the mistake 
of inviting him to be my guest at my beach club, He arrived with ten other Jews 
who were uninvited. They always cause trouble. If one gets in a place, he brings 
two more and those two bring two more.” 


This quotation is remarkable for more reasons than that it exemplifies the 
“Jews are everywhere” complex. It is the expression of Jewish weakness— 
that they are “always crying”—which is perverted into ubiquity. The refugee, 
forced to leave his country, appears as he who wants to intrude and to expand 
over the whole earth, and it is hardly too far-fetched to assume that this 
imagery is at least partly derived from the fact of persecution itself. More- 
over, the quotation gives evidence of a certain ambivalence of the extreme 
anti-Semite which points in the direction of “negatively falling in love.” This 
woman had invited the celebrity to her club, doubtless attracted by his 
fame, but used the contact, once it had been established, merely in order to 
personalize her aggressiveness. 

Another example of the merging of semipsychotic idiosyncrasies and wild 
anti-Jewish imagery is the 26-year-old woman, oog. She scores high on the 
F scale and high-middle on E and PEC. Asked about Jewish religion, she 
produces an answer which partakes of the age-old image of “uncannyness.” 
“I know very little, but I would be afraid to go into a synagogue.” This 
has to be evaluated in relation to her statement about Nazi atrocities: 


“Lam not particularly sorry because of what the Germans did to the Jews, I feel 
Jews would do the same type of thing to me.” 


The persecution fantasy of what the Jews might do to her, is used, in au- 
thentic paranoid style, as a justification of the genocide committed by the 
Nazis. 

Our last two examples refer to the distortions that occur when experience 
is viewed through the lens of congealed stereotypy. M 732c of the Veterans 
Group, who scores generally high on the scales, shows this pattern of dis- 
torted experience with regard to both Negroes and Jews. As to the former: 
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ivi i ar of whi bject mentions a 
“You never see a Negro driving (an ordinary car of which subj 


number of examples) but only a Cadillac or a Packard. . . . They Nays ie 
gaudy; They have that tendency to show off. . . . Since the Negro ee a ecling 
thar he isn’t up to par, he’s always trying to show off... . Even though he can’t 
afford it, he will buy an expensive car just to make a show... < subject mentions 
that the brightest girl in a class at subject's school happens to be a Negro and he 
explains her outstandingness in the class in terms of Negro overcompensation 
for what he seems to be implying is her inherent inferiority. 


The assertion about the Negro’s Cadillac speaks for itself. As to the story 
about the student, it indicates in personalized terms the aspect of inescapabil- 
ity inherent in hostile stereotypy. To the prejudiced, the Negro is “dull”; if 
he meets, however, one of outstanding achievement, it is supposed to be mere 
overcompensation, the exception that proves the rule. No matter what the 
Negro is or does, he is condemned. 

As to the “Jewish problem”: 


“As far as being good and shrewd businessmen, that’s about all I have to say about 
them, They're white people, that’s one thing. . . . Of course, they have the Jewish 
instinct, whatever that is. . . . I've heard they have a business nose. . . . I imagine 
the Jewish people are more obsequious. . . . For example, somehow a Jewish bar- 
ber will entice you to come to his chair.” Subject elaborates here a definite fantasy 
of some mysterious influence by Jews... . “They're mighty shrewd businessmen, 
and you don’t have much chance” (competing with Jews). 


The story about the barber seems to be a retrogression towards early infantile, 
magical patterns of thinking. 


_ F359, a 48-year-old accountant in a government department, is, accord- 
ing to the interviewer, a cultured and educated woman. This, however, does 


not keep her from paranoid story-telling as soon as the critical area of race 
relations, which serves as 2 kind of free-for-all, is entered. (She is in the 


high quartile on E, though low on both F and PEC.) Her distortions refer 
both to Negroes and to Jews: | 


Beet Sacide this a very serious problem and she thinks that it is going to get 
gone = “groes are going to get worse, She experienced a riot in Washington; 
a re vas goung; Street-car windows were broken, and when a white would get 
m on ie Negro penon of ane car, the shooting would start. The white man would 
on the Hoor, She did not dare to go out at ni . 

re : at night, 
if having a procession and some i ee 

When she asked oe aes 
Bona cake E l d so insolent that she thought they 
SA iA Let’s get out of here or we will start 
Bathe itd ha asked her maid to wo 
they shoved the y 
told her not to 
stich a way as 


to tear vou 
file on her v etna 
eE Vacuum cleaner and ask 
: ask 
“Oh te ae ced her w 


rying to fix this thing.” The 
fe them equal rights yet, they 


maid using a 


maid replied, 


One cannot giy 
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educate them first. Subject would not want to sit next to a Negro in a theatre or 
restaurant, She cited the case of a drugstore man who addressed a Negro janitor, 
a cleaner, as “Mr,” You just can’t do that to them or they will say, “Ah’m as good 
as white folks.” (Outcome?) “I think there will be trouble.” She expects riots and 
bloodshed. l 

(Jews?) “Well, they are to blame too, I think. They just cannot do business 
straight, they have to be underhanded—truth has no meaning for them in business. 
(What has been your personal experience?) She cited the case of a friend who is 
interested in photography and bought some second-hand cameras from pawn shops. 
One day when he was in one, a woman came in with a set of false teeth. She was 
told that they were not worth anything (there was some gold in them). Finally, 
the Jew gave her a few dollars for them. As soon as she had gone out, he turned to 
the man and said, “She didn’t know it, but see that platinum under here?” In other 
words the teeth were worth many times what he gave for them. Subject’s friend 
did not get gypped because he knew them and called their bluff. 


It is often advocated as the best means of improving intercultural relations 
that as many personal contacts as possible be established between the dif- 
ferent groups. While the value of such contacts in some cases of anti-Semitism 
is to be acknowledged, the material presented in this section argues for cer- 
tain qualifications, at least in the case of the more extreme patterns of prej- 
udice. There is no simple gap between experience and stereotypy. Stereotypy 
is a device for looking at things comfortably; since, however, it feeds on 
deep-lying unconscious sources, the distortions which occur are not to be 
corrected merely by taking a real look. Rather, experience itself is prede- 
termined by stereotypy. The persons whose interviews on minority issues 
have just been discussed share one decisive trait. Even if brought together 
with minority group members as different from the stereotype as possible, 
they will perceive them through the glasses of stereotypy, and will hold 
against them whatever they are and do. Since this tendency is by no means 
confined to people who are actually “cranky” (rather, the whole complex 
of the Jew is a kind of recognized red-light district of legitimatized psychotic 
distortions), this inaccessibility to experience may not be limited to people 
of the kind discussed here, but may well operate in much milder cases. This 
should be taken into account by any well-planned policy of defense. Opti- 
mism with regard to the hygienic effects of personal contacts should be dis- 
carded. One cannot “correct” stereotypy by experience; he has to recon- 
stitute the capacity for having experiences in order to prevent the growth of 
ideas which are malignant in the most literal, clinical sense. 


D. ANTI-SEMITISM FOR WHAT? 


It is a basic hypothesis of psychoanalysis that symptoms “make sense” 
in so far as they fulfill a specific function within the individual’s psycho- 
logical economy—that they are to be regarded, as a rule, as vicarious wish- 
fulfillments of, or as defenses against, repressed urges. Our previous discus- 
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sion has shown the irrational aspect of anti-Semitic attitudes ae ermas 
Since their content is irreconcilable with reality, WE are EOT RE eni ; å 
call them symptoms. But they are symptoms which can hardly be sheer 
by the mechanisms of neurosis; and at the same time, the anti-Semitic in we 
ual as such, the potentially fascist character, 1s certainly not a psychotic. “AS 
ultimate theoretical explanation of an entirely irrational symptom which 
nevertheless does not appear to affect the “normality” of those who show the 
symptom is beyond the scope of the present research. However, we feel 
justified in asking the question: cui bono? What purposes within the lives of 
our subjects are served by anti-Semitic ways of thinking? A final answer 
could be provided only by going back to the primary causes for the estab- 
lishment and freezing of stereotypes. An approach to such an answer has 
been set forth in earlier chapters. Here, we limit ourselves to a level closer 
to the surface of the ego and ask: what does anti-Semitism “give” to the sub- 
ject within the concrete configurations of his adult experience? 

Some of the functions of prejudice may doubtless be called rational. One 
does not need to conjure up deeper motivations in order to understand the 
attitude of the farmer who wants to get hold of the property of his Japanese 
neighbor. One may also call rational the attitude of those who aim at a fascist 
dictatorship and accept prejudice as part of an over-all platform, though in 
this case the question of rationality becomes complicated, since neither the 
goal of such a dictatorship seems to be rational in terms of the individual’s 
interest, nor can the wholesale automatized acceptance of a ready-made 
formula be called rational either. What we are interested in, for the moment, 
however, is a problem of a somewhat different order. What good does accrue 
to the actual adjustment of otherwise “sensible” persons when they subscribe 
to ideas which have no basis in reality and which we ordinarily associate 
with maladjustment? 

In order to provide a provisional answer to this question, we may anticipate 
one of the conclusions from our consideration of the political and economic 
sections of the interview (Chapter XVII): the all-pervasive ignorance and 
confusion of our subjects when it comes to social matters beyond the range 
g their mosi immediate experience. The objectification of social processes, 
z Re rere to intzinsic supra-individual laws, seems to result in an in- 

aucnation of the individual from society. This alienation is experi- 
enced by the individual as disorientation with c fae 

| ; ion, oncomitant fear and 
uncertainty. As will be seen, political stereotypy and personalization can be 
understood as devices for overcoming this uncomf ables | ; 
Images of the politician and of the bureaucrat ca b a at is se 
of orientation and as projections of he f Sista ged apie et = 
functions seem to be ae, -med TRE wats cicareg by disorientation, Similar 
for the highly ae ada Sie a HE tational’ imagery of the Jew. He is, 
he is more personalized than aay eae stereotyped; at the same time, 

anany other bogey in so far as he is not defined 
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by a profession or by his role in social life, but by his human existence as 
such. For these reasons, as well as for historical ones, he is much better quali- 
fied for the psychological function of the “bad man” than the bureaucrats or 
politicians, who, incidentally, are often but handy substitutes for the real 
object of hatred, the Jew. The latter’s alienness seems to provide the handiest 
formula for dealing with the alienation of society. Charging the Jews with 
all existing evils seems to penetrate the darkness of reality like a searchlight 
and to allow for quick and all-comprising orientation. The less anti-Jewish 
imagery is related to actual experience and the more it is kept “pure,” as it 
were, from contamination by reality, the less it seems to be exposed to dis- 
turbance by the dialectics of experience, which it keeps away through its own 
rigidity. It is the Great Panacea, providing at once intellectual equilibrium, 
countercathexis, and a canalization of wishes for a “change.” 

Anti-Semitic writers and agitators from Chamberlain to Rosenberg and 
Hitler have always maintained that the existence of the Jews is the key to 
everything. By talking with individuals of fascist leanings, one can learn the 
psychological implications of this “key” idea. Their more-or-less cryptic 
hints frequently reveal a kind of sinister pride; they speak as if they were in 
the know and had solved a riddle otherwise unsolved by mankind (no matter 
how often their solution has been already expressed). They raise literally or 
figuratively their forefinger, sometimes with a smile of superior indulgence; 
they know the answer for everything and present to their partners in discus- 
sion the absolute security of those who have cut off the contacts by which 
any modification of their formula may occur. Probably it is this delusion-like 
security which casts its spell over those who feel insecure. By his very ig- 
norance or confusion or semi-erudition the anti-Semite can often conquer 
the position of a profound wizard. The more primitive his drastic formulae 
are, due to their stereotypy, the more appealing they are at the same time, 
since they reduce the complicated to the elementary, no matter how the logic 
of this reduction may work. The superiority thus gained does not remain on 
the intellectual level. Since the cliché regularly makes the outgroup bad and 
the ingroup good, the anti-Semitic pattern of orientation offers emotional, 
narcissistic gratifications which tend to break down the barriers of rational 
self-criticism, 

It is these psychological instruments upon which fascist agitators play in- 
cessantly. They would hardly do so if there were no susceptibility for 
spurious orientation among their listeners and readers. Here we are concerned 
only with the evidence for such susceptibility among people who are by no 
means overt fascist followers. We limit ourselves to three nerve points of the 
pseudocognitive lure of anti-Semitism: the idea that the Jews are a “problem,” 
the assertion that they are all alike, and the claim that Jews can be recognized 
as such without exception. 

The contention that the Jews, or the Negroes, are a “problem” is regularly 
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ith prejudiced subjects. We may quote one example 
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found in our interviews W 


picked at random and then briefly discuss the theoretical implications of the 


ii ae | ; 3 
ee ies 105, when asked, “What about other groups?” states: 
“Well, the Jews are a ticklish problem—not the whole race; there are both good 

and bad. But there are more bad than good.” 

The term “problem” is taken over from the sphere of science and is used 
to give the impression of searching, responsible deliberation. By referring to 
a problem, one implicitly claims personal aloofness from the matter in ques- 
tion—a kind of detachment and higher objectivity. This, of course, Is an ex- 
cellent rationalization for prejudice. It serves to give the impression that one’s 
attitudes are not motivated subjectively but have resulted from hard thinking 
and mature experience. The subject who makes use of this device maintains 
a discursive attitude in the interview; he qualifies, quasi-empirically, what he 
has to say, and is ready to admit exceptions. Yet these qualifications and ex- 
ceptions only scratch the surface. As soon as the existence of a “Jewish 
problem” is admitted, anti-Semitism has won its first surreptitious victory. 
This is made possible by the equivocal nature of the term itself; it can be both 
a neutral issue of analysis and, as indicated by the everyday use of the term 
“problematic” for a dubious character, a negative entity. There is no doubt 
that the relations between Jews and non-Jews do present a problem in the 
objective sense of the term, but when “the Jewish problem” is referred to, 
the emphasis is subtly shifted. While the veneer of objectivity is maintained, 
the implication is that the Jews are the problem, a problem, that is, to the rest 
of society, It is but one step from this position to the implicit notion that this 
problem has to be dealt with according to its own special requirements, i.e., 
the problematic nature of the Jews, and that this will naturally lead outside 
the bounds of democratic procedure. Moreover, the “problem” calls for a 
solution. As soon as the Jews themselves are starnped as this problem, they are 
canon io ajc not only xo ue of superior ng ut a 
3 an action; far from being regarded as subjects, they are 


treated as terms of a mathematical equation. To call for a “solution of the 
Jewish problem” results in their being reduced to ‘ 


It should be added that the “problem” idea, w 
public opinion through Nazi propaganda and 
found in the interviews of low 
regularly the aspect of a 
objective, “sociological” 
fact that the so-ca 
Jews. Howey 
with unpreju 


material” for manipulation. 
hich made deep inroads into 
' the Nazi example, is also to be 
scoring subjects. Here, however, it assumes 
PIOLESS, Unprejudiced subjects try to restore the 
tled gp oe the term, generally insisting on the 
eh heen use e $ a 5 actually the problem of the non- 
TE AR S ; ae term may be partially indicative, even 
ICC hice che Train ambivalence or at least indifference, 

5047, Who scored low on the E scale but high on F and PEC. 


"Ves, [thi k z ; 
ink there is a so-called Jewish problem and a Negro problem, but essen- 
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tially I believe that it is really a majority problem.” He felt that there was a need 
for more education of the ignorant masses and for improving economic conditions 
so that there would not be a necessity for seeking a scapegoat. Generally, his under- 
standing of the problems seemed to be quite sound, and he expressed disagreement 
with anti-Semitism and discrimination against Negroes. However, the manner in 
which he approached the matter and his tendency to treat it as a purely academic 
problem seemed to indicate that he was not thoroughly convinced of his statements 


and was merely using verbal clichés. 


The term “problem” itself seems to suggest a too naive idea of common sense 
justice, following the pattern of democratic compromise in areas where de- 
cisions should be made only according to the merits of the case. The man who 
speaks about the “problem” is easily tempted to say that there are two sides 
to every problem, with the comfortable consequence that the Jews must 
have done something wrong, if they were exterminated. This pattern of con- 
formist “sensibleness” lends itself very easily to the defense of various kinds 
of irrationality. 

The statement that the Jews are all alike not only dispenses with all dis- 
turbing factors but also, by its sweep, gives to the judge the grandiose air of a 
person who sees the whole without allowing himself to be deflected by petty 
details—an intellectual leader. At the same time, the “all alike” idea rationalizes 
the glance at the individual case as a mere specimen of some generality which 
can be taken care of by general measures which are the more radical, since 
they call for na exceptions. We give but one example of a case where traces 
of “knowing better” still survive although the “all alike” idea leads up to the 
wildest fantasies. F126 is middle on the E scale, but when the question of 
the Jews is raised: 


(Jews? ) “Now this is where I really do have strong feeling. I am not very proud 
of it. I don’t think it is good to be so prejudiced but I can’t help it. (What do you 
dislike abour Jews?) Everything. I can’t say one good thing for them, (Are there 
any exceptions? ) No, I have never met one single one that was an exception, I used 
to hope I would. Ir isn’t pleasant to feel the way I do. I would be just as nice and 
civil as I could, but it would end the same way. They cheat, take advantage, (Is it 
possible that you know some Jewish people and like them without knowing they 
are Jews?) Oh no, I don’t think any Jew can hide it. I always know them. (How 
do they look?) Attractive. Very well dressed. And as though they knew exactly 
what they wanted. (How well have you known Jews?) Well, I mever knew any in 
childhood. In fact, I never knew one until we moved to San Francisco, 10 years ago. 
He was our landlord. It was terrible. I had a lovely home in Denver and I hated to 
leave. And here I was stuck in an ugly apartment and he did everything to make 
it worse. If the rent was due on Sunday, he was there bright and early, After that 
I knew lots of them. I had Jewish bosses. There are Jews in the bank. They are 
everywhere—always in the money. My next-door neighbor is a Jew. I decided to 
be civil. After all, I can’t move now and I might as well be neighborly. They borrow 
our lawn mower. They say it is because you can’t buy one during the war. But of 
course lawn mowers cost money. We had a party last week and they called the 
police. I called her the next day because I suspected them. She said she did it so I 
asked if she didn’t think she should have called me first. She said a man was singing 
in the yard and woke her baby and she got so upset she called the police. I asked her 
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if she realized that her baby screamed for 3 months after she brought him home 
from the hospital. Ever since then she has been just grovelling and 1 hate that even 
worse.” 

“Knowing better” is mentioned not infrequently by high scorers: they realize 
they “should” not think that way, but stick to their prejudice under a kind 
of compulsion which is apparently stronger than the moral and rational 
counteragencies available to them. In addition to this phenomenon, there is 
hardly any aspect of the anti-Semitic syndrome discussed in this chapter 
which could not be illustrated by this quotation from a truly “all-out,” to- 
ralitarian anti-Semite. She omits nothing. Her insatiability is indicative of the 
tremendous libidinous energy she has invested in her Jewish complex. Acting 
out her anti-Semitism obviously works with her as a wish-fulfillment, both 
with regard to aggressiveness and with regard to the desire for intellectual 
superiority as indicated by her cooperation in the present study “in the inter- 
ests of science.” Her personal attitude partakes of that sinister contempt 
shown by those who feel themselves to be “in the know” with respect to all 
kinds of dark secrets. 


Her most characteristic attitude is one of pessimism—she dismisses many matters 
with a downward glance, a shrug of the shoulders, and a sigh. 

The idea of the “Jew spotter” was introduced in the Labor Study, where 
it proved to be the most discriminating item. We used it only in a supple- 
mentary way, in work with the Los Angeles sample, but there can be no 
doubt that people who are extreme on A-S will regularly allege that they can 
recognize Jews at once. This is the most drastic expression of the “orienta- 
tion” mechanism which we have seen to be so essential a feature of the preju- 
diced outlook. At the same time, it can frequently be observed that the actual 
variety of Jews, which could hardly escape notice, leads to a high amount 
of vagueness with regard to the criteria according to which Jews might be 
spotted; this vagueness does not, however, interfere with the definiteness of 
the spotter's claim. One example for this configuration will suffice. It is inter- 
esting because of the strange mixture of fantasy and real observation. 


5039, a 27-year-old student at the University of Southern California and a 
war veteran, who scores high on E: | 


"Yes i , 
ps Tore ee course, you can't always, I know. But usually they 
narrow, and’ different Sea nose, and I think differently shaped faces, more 
have different attitudes, Al Seer auc mainly they talk too much and they 
es. Almost always they will counter a question with another 


question (gives examples fro 
Are ' om school): i TFF 
in big terms and generally ol); they are freer with criticism; tend to talk 


more a he . : ; 
ggressive—at least I notice that immediately. . . r+ 


E. TWO KINDS OF JEWS 


| The stereotypes just discussed hav 
Mentation im an estranged world 


p been interpreted as means for pseudo- 
and at the same time as devices for “master- 
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ing” this world by being able completely to pigeonhole its negative aspects. 
The “problematizing” attitude puts the resentful person in the position of one 
who is rationally discriminating; the assertion that all the Jews are alike 
transposes the “problem” into the realm of systematic and complete knowl- 
edge, without a “loophole,” as it were; the pretension of being able unfail- 
ingly to recognize Jews raises the claim that the subject is actually the judge 
in matters where the judgment is supposed to have been pronounced once and 
for all. In addition, there is another stereotype of “orientation? which de- 
seryes closer attention because it shows most clearly the “topographical” 
function and because it crops up spontaneously with great frequency in the 
interview material. It is even more indicative of the “pseudorational” ele- 
ment in anti-Semitic prejudice than is the manner of speaking about the 
“Tewish problem.” We refer to the standard division of Jews into two groups, 
the good ones and the bad ones, a division frequently expressed in terms of 
the “white” Jews and the “kikes.” It may be objected that this division can- 
not be taken as an index of subjective attitudes, since it has its basis in the 
object itself, namely, the different degrees of Jewish assimilation, We shall 
be able to demonstrate that this objection does not hold true and that we have 
to cope with an attitudinal pattern largely independent of the structure of 
the minority group to which it is applied. 

It has been established in previous chapters that the mentality of the preju- 
diced subject is characterized by thinking in terms of rigidly contrasting in- 
groups and outgroups. In the stereotype here under consideration, this 
dichotomy is projected upon the outgroups themselves, or at least upon one 
particular outgroup. This is partly due no doubt to the automatization of 
black and white thinking which tends to “cut in two” whatever is being 
considered. It is also due to the desire to maintain an air of objectivity while 
expressing one’s hostilities, and perhaps even to a mental reservation of the 
prejudiced person who does not want to deliver himself completely to ways 
of thinking which he still regards as “forbidden.” The “two kinds” stereoty pe 
thus has to be viewed as a compromise between antagonistic tendencies 
within the prejudiced person himself. This would lead to the supposition 
that people who make this division are rarely extreme high scorers; a supposi- 
tion which seems to be largely borne out by our data. In terms of our “orienta- 
tion” theory we should expect that the “two kinds” idea serves as a makeshift 
for bridging the gap between general stereotypy and personal experience. 
Thus, the “good” outgroup members would be those whom the subject per- 
sonally knows, whereas the “bad” ones would be those at a greater social 
distance—a distinction obviously related to the differences between assimilated 
and nonassimilated sectors of the outgroup. This again is at least partly cor- 
roborated, though it will be seen that the “two kinds” idea is in many respects 
so vague and abstract that it does not even coincide with the division be- 
tween the known and the unknown. As a device for overcoming stereotypy 
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pt is spurious because it is thoroughly stereotyped 
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the “two kinds” conce 


itself. . 
5007, who scores high on all the scales, 


“Most of the Jews I have known have been white Jews, and ied =e ea ee m- 
ing people. Jews are aggressive, clannish, overcrowd nice neigh as X S, ane are 
money-minded. At least the ‘non-white Jews.’ My experiences have deen of two 
sorts. Some Jews are amongst the most charming and educated people I know. Other 
experiences have been less friendly. On the whole, I think Jews in the professions 
are all right, but in commerce they seem to be quite objectionable. 


comments as follows: 


Here it can be seen clearly how the over-all stereotypy, as suggested by the 
list of “objectionable Jewish traits,” struggles with the stereotype of a 
dichotomy, which in this case represents the more humanitarian trend. It is 
conceived in terms of acquaintances vs. others, but this is complicated by a 
second division, that between “professional” Jews (supposedly of higher 
education and morality) and “business” Jews, who are charged with being 
ruthless money-makers and cheats. 

This, however, is not the classical form of the “two kinds” idea. The latter 
is expressed, rather, by the above-mentioned Boy Scout leader, sosz, the 
man who brings the Armenians into play: 


“Now take the Jews, There are good and bad amongst all races. We know that, 
and we know that Jews are a religion, not a race; but the trouble is that there are 
two types of Jews. There are the white Jews and the kikes. My pet theory is that 
the white Jews hate the kikes just as much as we do. I even knew a good Jew who 


ran a store and threw some kikes out, calling them kikes and saying he didn’t want 
their business.” 


ES ie. Apes $ 
r eae on anti-Semitism among Jews would probably corroborate this 
pet’ idea. In Germany at least, the “autochthonous” Jews used to discrim- 
comf heavily against refugees and immigrants from the East and often enough 
comforted themselves with the idea that the Nazi policies were directed 
merely against the “Ostjuden.” Distincti se 7 
Patna Jugen. Distinctions of this sort seem to promote 
oni ERTU of Jews, group by group, with the aid of the smooth 
objectives ie senne ot anti-Semitic persecution that it starts with limited 
ture that the pa wae on without being stopped. It is through this struc- 

S Stereotype assumes i ae amas 
between “whites” and “kikes ane ` po ee Apec The division 
turns against the so-called “whit + a ; and unjust in itself, invariably 

aCe nites” who become the “kikes” 

Evidence of the independence of the division from j ae a ersa 

the all-around high scorer, Af7> vision from its object is offered by 
- 6 j Fi = 2 a r 
divides the Jews in a E ets of the Maritime School group, who 
the Negroes. Here a crin eet ee by other Southerners with regard to 
3 c octwee paT 
tive freedom of more personal attitud n general race prejudice and a rela- 
: attitudes and experiences seems to exist. 
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(Jewish problem?) “Not a terrific problem. I get along with them. Jews in the 
South are different from those in the North. Not so grasping in the South. (Daugh- 
ter marrying a Jew?) O.K; no problem. Large number of Jewish famulies in 
Galveston, No prejudice against Jews in Texas.” 


This making of private exceptions is sometimes, as by the mildly anti- 
Semitic radio writer 5003, expressed as follows: f 

“He doesn’t know about Jews. ‘Some of my best friends are Jews. ” In 
spite of the innumerable jokes, both European and American, about the 
“some of my best friends” cliché, it survives tenaciously. Apparently it 
combines felicitously the merits of “human interest”—supposedly personal 
experience—with a bow to the superego which does not seriously impede 
the underlying hostility. 

Occasionally the concessions made to personal acquaintances are explained 
by the interspersion of racial theories, and thus a mildly paranoid touch is 
added. An example is the generally “high” woman, F709: 


Father Scotch-Irish, mother English-Irish. Subject is not identified with any of 
these. “I have an age-old feeling against Jews, some against Negroes. Jews stick 
together, are out for money; they gyp you. Jews are in big businesses. It seems they 
will be running the country before long. I know some people of Jewish descent 
who are very nice, but they're not full-blooded Jews. Jews have large noses, are 
slight in stature, little sly Jews. The women have dark hair, dark eyes, are sort of 
loud.” 


This girl student, by the way, to whom the “education” idea is all-important, 
is among those who show traces of bad conscience. 


Subject knows she’s prejudiced; she thinks she needs educating too, by working 
with people of different races. 


The intrinsic weakness of the “best friend” idea, which simulates human 
experience without truly expressing it, comes into the open in the following 
quotation, where the line between the friend and the “kikes” is drawn in 
such a way that even the “friend” is not fully admitted. 


(Jews?) “There are Jews and Jews. I have a very good girl friend who isa Jew— 
never enters into our relationship except that she is in a Jewish sorority. (Would 
you want her in your sorority?) Well .. . (pause) ... I don’t think I'd have any 
objections. (Would you let in all Jewish girls?) No. One Jew is alright but you 
get a whole mob and ... ! (What happens?) They get into anything and they'll 
control it—they’ll group together for their own interests—the kike Jew is as dishonest 
as they come. Find them on Fillmore Street in San Francisco. I have had no expe- 
rience with kike Jews. I think that’s created in my family. Father feels strongly 
against them—I don’t know why. (Nazis?) Thats unnecessary—they have a right 
to exist—no reason for excluding them as long as they don’t try to overstep the 
rights of others, I knew a lot of Jews in high school. They kept pretty much to 
themselves. Don’t think I’m echoing. I would like Jews as long as they don’t reflect 
typical Jewish qualities. Typical Jewish nose, mouth, voice. The presence of a 
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Jew creates feelings of tension. Sque 
anti-Semitic groups in this country b 

Particular attention should be called to the statement of this girl, described 
by the interviewer as being “tight all over, that the presence of a Jew 
creates feelings of tension: There is reason to believe that this is a common 
experience. It would hardly suffice to attribute cute Be ee solely to 
repressed guilt feelings, or to the effect of some “strangeness as such. At 
least the concrete aspects of this strangeness in social contacts needs further 
elucidation. We venture the hypothesis that it is due to a certain discomfort 
and uneasiness on the Jew’s own part in non-Jewish company, and on a 
certain antagonism of the Jews, deeply rooted in history, against “genial” 
conviviality and harmless abandonment of oneself in order to enjoy the mo- 
ment. Since this may be one concrete factor making for anti-Semitism, 
independent of traditional stereotypy, this whole complex should be fol- 
lowed up most carefully in future research. 

Asto the evidence for our assertion that the “two kinds” idea is not object- 
bound but rather a structural psychological pattern, we limit ourselves to 


two examples. The student nurse, 073, whose scale scores are generally 
high: 


aky voice, long, pointed nose. Couldn’t name 
ur think they exist.” 


Feels towards the Japanese and the Mexicans and Negroes very much as she 
does toward the Jews. In all cases she holds to a sort of bifurcation theory, that is, 
that there are good Japanese and that they should be allowed to return to Cali- 
fornia, but there are bad ones and they should not. The Mexicans also fall into two 
groups, as do the Negroes. When it is pointed out to her that people of her own 
extraction probably also fall into good and bad groups, she admits this but feels 
that the line between the good and the bad is not as great in her case. She feels that 
the Negro problem is probably of greater importance than the other minorities but 
says that she speaks at the hospital to the colored nurses and doctors. At this point 
she related a long anecdote about taking care of a female Negro patient who had 


told her that the Negroes had brought their problems on themselves by aspiring 


to equality with the whites. SI | i 
a ba z 1€ f l F 7 = 
with her. eels that this was a very wise Negress and agrees 
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always lived in Oakland are all right, they don’t know what to do with all those 
who are coming in from the South either. They all carry knives; if you do some- 
thing they don’t like, they ‘will get even with you, they will slice you up. 


Here, the “two kinds” idea results in plain persecution fantasies. 


E. THE ANTLSEMITE'S DILEMMA 


If anti-Semitism is a “symptom” which fulfills an “economic” function 
within the subject’s psychology, one is led to postulate that this symptom is 
not simply “there,” as a mere expression of what the subject happens to be, 
but that it is the outcome of a conflict. It owes its very irrationality to psycho- 
logical dynamics which force the individual, at least in certain areas, to 
abandon the reality principle. The conception of prejudice as a symptom 
resulting from a conflict has been elucidated in earlier chapters. Here, we 
are concerned not so much with the clinical evidence of conflict determinants 
as with the traces of conflict within the phenomenon of anti-Semitism itself. 
Some evidence bearing on this point has already been presented in the 
last sections. The “problem” idea as well as the dichotomy applied to the out- 
group represent a kind of compromise between underlying urges and hostile 
stereotypes on the one hand, and the demands of conscience and the weight 
of concrete experience on the other. The subject who “discusses” the Jews 
usually wants to maintain some sense of proportion, at least formally, even 
though the content of his rational considerations is spurious and his supposed 
insight itself is warped by the very same instinctual urges which it is called 
upon to check. 

The standard form under which conflict appears in statements of high- 
scoring subjects is, as indicated above, “I shouldn’t, but... .” This formula 
is the result of a remarkable displacement. It has been pointed out that the 
anti-Semite is torn between negative stereotypy and personal experiences 
which contradict this stereotypy.1 As soon as the subject reflects, however, 
upon his own attitude, the relation between stereotypy and experience ap- 
pears in reverse. He regards tolerance as the general law, as the stereotype as 
it were, and personalizes his own stereotyped hostility, presenting it as the in- 
escapable result either of experience or of idiosyncrasies which are stronger 
than he is himself. This can be accounted for partly by the officially prevail- 
ing democratic ideology which stamps prejudice as something wrong. It has 
also to be considered that the superego, being constituted as the psycho- 
logical agency of society within the individual, regularly assumes an aspect 
of universality which easily appears to the subject, driven by wishes for in- 

1 The most drastic evidence for this hypothesis is, of course, the habit of differentiating 
between those Jews with whom the subject is acquainted, and who are “good,” and the 
rest of them, who are the “kikes.” In certain cases this contradiction is both concretized 
and cleared up etiologically. We refer here to case fo57, discussed in detail in Chapter 


XIX, where the subject's bias is practically explained by himself as the outcome of resent- 
ment aroused by a childhood experience with a Jewish delicatessen man. 





‘nctual gratification, as l e 
ae The discrepancy between experience and stereotype is put into the 
Bice of the prejudiced attitude. The prejudiced subject is dimly aware 

is imaginary and that his own experience 


that the content of the stereotype 1 
represents truth. Yet, for deeper psychological reasons, he wants to stick to 


the stereotype. This he achieves by transforming the latter into an expres- 
sion of his personality and the antistereotypical elements Into 20 abstract 
obligation. This displacement is enhanced by his innermost conviction that 
the supposed stereotypes of tolerance are not so strong socially as he pre- 
tends. He realizes that while he appears to rebel against the slogans of democ- 
racy and equality, for reasons that are strictly personal, he is actually 
backed by powerful social trends. And yet he will claim, at the same time, 
that he acts as asincere and independent person who does not care what others 
think. Moreover, he relies on the idea that one’s own feelings are always 
stronger than conventions, that he simply has to follow them, and that his 
prejudice is a kind of fatality which cannot be changed. This seems to be a 
common pattern by which the anti-Semite’s conflict situation is rationalized 
in a way favorable to prejudice. 

This pattern manifests itself objectively in a characteristic contradic- 
tion: that between general pretensions of being unbiased, and prejudiced 
statements as soon as specific issues are raised. 5056, a 29-year-old housewife, 
with high scores on all the scales, 


Stated that she and her husband have no particular dislike for any group of 
people. ( This statement is interesting when contrasted with her very high E-score, 
and with the statements which follow.) “The Negro, however, should be kept 
with his own people. I would not want my niece marr 


: ying a Negro, and I would 
not want Negro neighbors.” To subject there is quite a Negro problem—"ir 1s 
probaly the most important minority problem.” She prefers “the way things are 
as = South; the Negroes Seem'so happy down there, Actually, they should have 
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When asked about Jewish traits, she first mentioned “the Jewish nose.” In addi- 
tion, she believes Jews have a certain set of personality traits all their own, which 
will never change. “They want to argue all the time; some are greedy (though 
some aren't, in fact, some are generous); they talk with their hands and are dramatic 
in their speech.” She believes the dislike of the Jews 1s increasing, to which trend 
she objects. “Think we're being selfish when we act that way, just as we accuse the 
Jews of being.” She doesn’t like to hear attacks on the Jews, but she wouldn't defend 
them by argument. This seems to be both a function of her dislike for argumenta- 
tion as well as a certain attitude of noninvolvement in or detachment from the 
whole question of anti-Semitism. 


The subjective mirroring of the conflict between stereotype and experience 
in reverse, resulting in rigidity of the supposed experience, is clearly exempli- 
fied in the statements of Mz230a, a middle scorer of the Maritime School 
group: 


(What do you think of the problem of racial minorities? ) “Well, for the for- 
eigners coming in, it’s quite a question. This is supposed to be a melting pot. But 
shouldn’t let too many of them in. . . . And then the Negro problem. . . . I try 
to be liberal, but I was raised in a Jim Crow state. . . . I don’t think I would ever 
fall in with giving the Negroes equal rights in every way. . . . And yet, foreigners, 
you have a natural dislike for them. Yet, all of us were once foreigners. . . .” 

The anti-Semite’s dilemma may be epitomized by quoting verbatim the 
following statements of the girl student so05, who is high on both the E and 
F scales, but low on PEC. 


“I don’t think there should be a Jewish problem. People should not be discrim- 
inated against, but judged on their individual merits. I don’t like it to be called a 
problem. Certainly I’m against prejudice. Jews are aggressive, bad-mannered, clan- 
nish, intellectual, clean, overcrowd neighborhoods, noisy, and oversexed. I will 
admit that my opinion is not based on much contact, however; I hear these things 
all the time. There are very few Jewish students in my school, and I have already 
referred to my good contact with the one girl.” 


Here the contradiction between judgment and experience is so striking that 
the existence of prejudice can be accounted for only by strong psychological 
urges. 


G. PROSECUTOR AS JUDGE 


In terms of ideology, the anti-Semite’s conflict is between the current, 
culturally “approved” stereotypes of prejudice and the officially prevailing 
standards of democracy and human equality. Viewed psychologically, the 
conflict is between certain foreconscious or repressed id tendencies on the 
one hand and the superego, or its more or less externalized, conventional sub- 
stitute, on the other. It is hard to predict or even to explain satisfactorily, on 
the basis of our data, which way this conflict will be decided in each individ- 
ual case, though we may hypothesize that as soon as prejudice in any amount 
is allowed to enter a person’s manifest ways of thinking, the scales weigh 
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heavily in favor of an ever-increasing expansion of his prejudice. We are 


furthermore entitled to expect this result of the conflict in all cases where 
the potentially fascist personality syndrome 1s established. If the conflict 
within the individual has been decided against the J ews, the decision itself 
is almost without exception rationalized moralistically. It 1s as if the internal 
powers of prejudice, after the defeat of the countertendencies, would con- 
summate their victory by taking the opposing energies, which they have 
defeated, into their own service. The superego becomes the spokesman of the 
id, as it were—a dynamic configuration, incidentally, which is not altogether 
new to psychoanalysis. We might call the urges expressing themselves in anti- 
Semitism the prosecutor, and conscience the judge, within the personality, 
and say that the two are fused. The Jews have to face, in the prejudiced 
personality, the parody of a trial. This is part of the psychological explana- 
tion of why the chances of the Jews making a successful defense against the 
prejudiced personality are so slim. It may be noted that the judiciary practice 
in Nazi Germany followed exactly the same pattern, that the Jews were 
never given a chance, in the Third Reich, to speak for their own cause, either 
in private law suits or collectively. It will be seen that the expropriation of 
the superego by the fascist character, with underlying unconscious guilt 
feelings which must be violently silenced at any price, contributes decisively 
to the transformation of “cultural discrimination” into an insatiably hostile 
attitude feeding upon destructive urges. 
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the Jews will do something about it before we come to any such position here. The 
solution is in the education, particularly of the minority.” 


This type of mental perversion seems to utilize an idea taken from the stock 
of traditional liberalistic wisdom: God helps those who help themselves. 
The Jews are in jeopardy, therefore it is up to the Jews. Ina cultural climate 
where success has come to be a major measuring rod for any value, the pre- 
carious situation of the Jews works as an argument against them. The affinity 
of this attitude and the “no pity for the poor” theme, to be discussed in the 
chapter on politics, can hardly be overlooked. The same line of thought 
occurs in the interview of another Boy Scout leader, the Austrian-born and 
somewhat over-Americanized 55-year-old 5044, who is consistently high on 
all scales: 

“The Jews should take the lead rather than the Gentiles. After all, the Jews are 
the ones who may get into serious trouble. They shouldn’t walk on other people’s 
feet.” 

While the Jews “bring it upon themselves,” the Nazis’ extermination polivy 
is either justified or regarded as a Jewish exaggeration itself, in spite of all the 
evidence to the contrary. The high-scoring man, M359, departmental man- 
ager for a leather company, is one of those who have “a large number of 
very close Jewish friends.” Despite this he is high on both the E and PEC 
scales, although lower on F. Nor does it prevent the following interview 
episode: 

(Nazi treatment?) “Unable to convince myself that the treatment was limited 

to Jews. This seems to me to be Jewish propaganda to solicit sympathy and help by 
overemphasizing their hardships, though I have no sympathy for the Nazi's treat- 
ment of peoples.” 
The mercilessness accompanying the semi-apologetic attitude towards the 
Nazis can be seen in this subject’s pseudorational statements on Palestine: while 
apparently wishing to “give the Jews a chance,” he simultaneously excludes 
any prospects of success by referring to the Jews’ supposedly unchangeably 
bad nature: 

(Solution?) “Sending them to Palestine is silly because it’s not big enough. A 
good idea to have a country of their own, but big enough so that they can go ahead 


with their daily pursuits in a normal way, but the Jews would not be happy. They 
are only happy to have others work for them.” 


The explanatory idea that the “Jews brought it upon themselves” is used 
as a rationalization for destructive wishes which otherwise would not be al- 
lowed to pass the censorship of the ego. in some cases this is disguised as a 
statement of fact; e.g., bysoz2, a 21-year-old discharged naval petty officer, 
who scores high on all scales: 


“I don’t want anything to do with them. They are a nuisance, but not a menace. 
They will get whatever they deserve as a result of their behavior.” 
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The high-scoring woman F103, how 
student but ha 


ever, who used to be a social welfare 


s changed to decorative art, lets the cat out of the bag: 


7 


u] don’t blame the Nazis at all for what they did to the Jews, That sounds terrible 
I know, but if the Jews acted the way they do here, I don’t blame them. I've never 
had any bad personal experiences with Jews, it’s just the way they act. Don’t help 
your fellow man; that’s their creed.” 


Here the interrelation between death-wish and moralistic rationalization be- 
comes truly terrifying. Particularly noteworthy is the subject's underscoring 
of her own irrationality, in spite of her rationalization concerning the Jews’ 
innate badness. Her confession that she never had any bad experiences with 
Jews high-lights an important aspect of the whole phenomenon of anti- 
Semitic extremism. It is the fantastic disproportion between the Jewish “guilt” 
SPOR E 
—even as conceived by the anti-Semite himself—and the judgment that is 
pronounced, In previous sections the role played by the theme of “ex- 
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fascist character feels threatened, no matter how weak the other being may 
be. It is as if the anti-Semite could not sleep quietly until he has trans- 
formed the whole world into the very same paranoid system by which he 
is beset: the Nazis went far beyond their official anti-Semitic program. This 
mechanism makes for the complete disproportion between “guilt” and pun- 
ishment. The extreme anti-Semite simply cannot stop. By a logic of his 
own, which is of an archaic nature, much closer to associational transitions 
than to discursive inferences, he reaches, after having started from relatively 
mild accusations, the wildest conclusions, tantamount in the last analysis to 
the pronouncement of death sentences against those whom he literally “can- 
not stand.” This mechanism was encountered in the “screened” interviews 
of the Labor Study where subjects frequently “talked themselves into anti- 
Semitism.” Our interview schedule, more strictly standardized, prevented us 
from catching the latter phenomenon. Yet we have striking testimony of 
the disproportion between guilt and punishment in some of our cases. It is 
here that the “expropriation” of the superego by the anti-Semite’s punitive 
moralism obtains its full significance. This removes the last obstacle to psy- 
chological totalitarianism. There are no inhibitions left by which the associa- 
tional crescendo of destructive ideas could be checked. Hatred is reproduced 
and enhanced in an almost automatized, compulsive manner which is both 
utterly detached from the reality of the object and completely alien to the 
ego. It may be added that, viewed sociologically, the disproportion between 
guilt and punishment shows that to the extreme anti-Semite the whole idea 
of rational law has become a sham even though he dwells on orderliness and 
legalitarian niceties. He is ready to sacrifice his own ideology of equivalents 
as soon as he has the power to-get the major share for himself. Psychologically, 
the idea of eternal Jewish guilt can be understood as a projection of the 
prejudiced person’s own repressed guilt feelings; ideologically, it is a mere 
epiphenomenon, a rationalization in the strictest sense. In the extreme case, 
the psychological focal point is the wish to kill the object of his hatred. It is 
only afterwards that he looks for reasons why the Jews “must” be killed, and 
these reasons can never suffice fully to justify his extermination fantasies. 
This, however, does not “cure” the anti-Semite, once he has succeeded in 
expropriating his conscience. The disproportion between the guilt and the 
punishment induces him, rather, to pursue his hatred beyond any limits and 
thus to prove to himself and to others that he must be right. This is the ulti- 
mate function of ideas such as “the Jews brought it upon themselves” or the 
more generalized formula “there must be something to it.” The extreme anti- 
Semite silences the remnants of his own conscience by the extremeness of 
his attitude. He seems to terrorize himself even while he terrorizes others. 
The sham trial of rationalizations put on by the prejudiced person some- 
times makes for a kind of defense of the Jews. But this psychological defense 
is all too reminiscent of the technique of the Nazi courts. It is permitted only 
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nature prevents him from the practice of connivance, Still another type of 
mock-defense can be observed in our interviews. It is the assertion that the 
Jews are so clever; that they are “smarter” than the Gentiles, and that one has 
to admire them on this account. The mechanism at work here involves a 
double set of values which makes itself felt throughout contemporary cul- 
ture. On the one hand, there are the “ideals” of magnanimity, unselfishness, 
justice, and Jove to which one has to pay lip service. On the other hand, 
there are the standards of achievement, success, and status which one has to 
follow in one’s actual life. This double set of values is applied to the Jews in 
reverse, as it were. They are praised for their supposed or actual living up 
to the standards which the anti-Semite himself actually follows and simul- 
taneously, they are condemned for their violation of the very same moral 
code of which he has successfully rid himself. The phraseology of conscience 
is used in order to take back the moral credit given to the chosen foe in order 
to appease one’s own conscience. Even the praise apportioned to the Jews 
is used as supporting evidence for their pre-established guilt. 

The point being developed here, as well as other features of the prejudiced 
mentality, is illustrated by the following description of 5039, a 27-year-old 
yeteran student, high on E and middle on the other scales, who is described by 
the interviewer as a “rather egocentric person.” 
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boundless hostility is shown by this subject’s answer to the specific question 
referring to Hitler’s atrocities: 


“Well, if I had been in Germany, I think I would have done the same. .. - 
suppose I could have been a Nazi. . .. I think discipline is a good thing. . . .” 


Whereas this subject’s statements on Jewish smartness are overtly hostile, 
and limited to the imagined disadvantages of Gentiles in competition with 
Jews, the smartness idea is sometimes expressed with an air of mock humble- 
ness. An example is afforded by the high-scoring man M104, a former engi- 
neering student who has changed to law: 


He said “you hear that our country is run by Jewish capitalists, that Jewish capi- 
talists wield all the power here. If this is true, it means that our own people aren't 
smart enough. If our people know the way the Jews are, and cant do the same 
thing, more power to the Jews. If they know how the Jews work, they should be 
able to do it just as well.” He doesn’t “want to admit that the others aren’t as smart 
as the Jews, and that’s what it would mean if this country is run by Jewish capital- 
ists. If they’re smarter than we are, let them run it.” 


But the magnanimous ending of the quotation has sinister implications. A tiny 
shift of emphasis suffices to transform it into the idea that the Jews, because 
of their sinister cleverness, run the country, that we have to get rid of them 
and that, since Jewish smartness makes constitutional procedures ineffective, 
this can be done only by violent means. That the idea of Jewish omnipotence 
through smartness is a mere projection becomes nowhere clearer than in 
the case of the consistently high-scoring woman Fio5. She is crippled as a 
result of infantile paralysis in early childhood. She consummates the idea of 
Jewish smartness—of the Jews “taking over the business affairs of the nation” 
—by the expectation of a bloody uprising of the Jews which is but a super- 
ficially veiled projection of her own wish for anti-Jewish pogroms: 


“The white people have decided that we're the thing—the white vs. black and 
yellow. I think there’s going to be a Jewish uprising after the war. I’m not against 
the Jews. Those I’ve had contact with were very nice. Of course, I’ve seen some I 
didn’t like, too. (What didn’t you like about them?) They're loud and they seem 
to like attention. Theyre always trying to be at the top of something, I’ve heard 
stories about how they'll stab friends in the back, etc., but I have still to see to 
believe. (Uprising?) I think there will be bloodshed over it in this country. (Do 
you think it will be justified?) There’s no doubt that they’re taking over the busi- 
ness affairs of the nation. I don’t think it’s right that refugees should be taken care 
of the way they are. I think they should take care of their own problems,” 


It is noteworthy that when coming into the open with the “bloodshed” idea, 
this subject does not state clearly whose blood is going to be spilled. While 
putting the blame for the riots she wishes for upon nonexistent Jewish 
rioters, she leaves it open that it will be the Jews, after all, who are going to be 
killed. There may be more to this, however. To extreme anti-Semites the 
idea of bloodshed seems to become independent, an end in itself as it were. 
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ot differentiate so very strictly between sub- 
ject and object. The underlying destructive ee pertains both to the enemy 
and to oneself. Destructiveness Is truly ‘tota tarian? R 
Asa summary of the structure of anti-Semitic extremism dealt see in this 
section, we present in some detail the comments on the Jews of the only 
interviewee who openly endorses the idea of genocide. This is 5006, a 
dentistry student and contractor who scores high throughout the question- 
naire. He suffers from color-blindness and from psychogenic sexual im- 
potence, determined, according to the interviewer, by a severe Oedipus com- 
plex. His radical wishes for the extermination of the Jews are probably con- 
ditioned by severe, early childhood traumata: projections of his own castra- 
tion fear. His exaggerated ingroup identification seems to be concomitant 
with an underlying feeling of weakness: he simply does not wish to become 
acquainted with what is different, apparently because he deems it dangerous. 


On the deepest level, they do n 


He is a native-born American, and his grandfather was brought to this country 
at four. He has never been out of America, nor does he want to go out. Once he 
went to Tijuana and “that was enough.” He has great pride in being an American. 


To him, the minorities are characterized, above all, by their potential 
strength: “The trouble with the Jews is that they are too strong.” The 


strength of the outgroups is expressed in symbols of potency—fertility and 
money: 


“OF course, there is a problem. The Negroes prod idiv tha ; 
populate the world, while the Jews get iba F A 2 ae 3 rapidly that they will 


As to the basis of his anti-Semitism, he has the following to say: 


“T have never had any good experiences with them.” (This is qualified in a second 


in -i ir l \ L 
ee ss he remembers, as a college athlete, being taken on a private yacht 
talna by Jews who were “yery nice.”) They 


oe Saar a TN $ ; have invariably attempted to 
legen etn oy in business and are in every way inconsiderate. Be tells 
hristmas present for his zee to get verbatim about buying a fur coat as a 
price tag, quoting a nee are T at which time the Jewish salesman misread the 
adhere SRS B oc seer than it actually was, They closed the sale 
gave him considerable satis coat after the salesman’s error had been noticed. This 
a Jew.” action, and he said, “That was a case where I out-Jewed 


His referen ; 
ces to bad experienc i 
es Tunn = 
he “out-Jewed the few. are quite vague except in the case where 


the “smartness” them 3 another indication of the projective character of 

e The ane ealon in favor of the rich Jewish yacht 

i anti-Semitism through class consciousness, 

y ng upward social mobility as that found in 

“eels some time to convince themselves, their 

mo A ewish groups that the latter should share the 
sane immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
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The tenets of individualism are altered by this subject as follows: 


“They should be treated, I suppose, like individuals; but after all, they are all 
alike.” 


Of course, “everyone Can tell a Jew.” The distinction between in- and out- 
group obtains an almost metaphysical weight: even the imaginary possibility 
of the disappearance of the dichotomy is excluded: 


“I couldn’t be a Jew.” 


As to the relation between guilt and punishment and its outcome, he finds 
a formula which cannot be surpassed: 


“I think what Hitler did to the Jews was all right. When I was having trouble 
with a competing contractor, I often thought, I wish Hitler would come here. No, 
I don’t favor discrimination by legislation. I think the time will come when we will 
have to kill the bastards.” 


H. THE MISFIT BOURGEOIS 


Our analysis has led us to the extreme consequence of anti-Semitism, the 
overt wish for the extermination of the Jews. The extremist’s superego has 
been transformed into an extrapunitive agency of unbridled aggression. We 
have seen that this consequence consummates the intrinsic irrationality of 
anti-Semitism by establishing a complete disproportion between the “guilt” 
and the punishment of the chosen victim. Anti-Semitism, however, does not 
exhaust itself in the old formula by which it is characterized in Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise, “tut nichts, der Jude wird verbrannt”—the Jew is going 
to be burnt anyway, no matter how things are, or what could be said in his 
favor. Irrational and merciless wholesale condemnation is kept alive by the 
maintenance of a small number of highly stereotyped reproaches of the 
Jews which, while largely irrational themselves, give a mock semblance of 
justification to the death sentence. By constructing the nature of the Jew as 
unalterably bad, as innately corrupt, any possibility of change and reconcilia- 
tion seems to be excluded. The more invariant the negative qualities of the 
Jew appear to be, the more they tend to leave open only one way of “solu- 
tion”: the eradication of those who cannot improve. This pattern of guasi- 
natural incorrigibility is much more important to anti-Semites than is the 
content of the standard reproaches themselves, the latter being frequently 
quite harmless and essentially incompatible with the inferences to which they 
lead those who hate. While these reproaches are so widespread and well 
known that further evidence of their frequency and intensity 1s unnecessary, 
it is worthwhile to follow up some of their aspects which came out clearly 
in our interviews and which seem to throw some additional light on the 
phenomena concerned. 

It is profitable to examine these reproaches from a sociological point of 
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the Labor Study, was predominantly 


; i | iking excepti i 

eile class. The San Quentin Group is the only striking excep AON, Duds 
ualification of Lumpenproletariat as well as the prison situation, with its 
BRc emphasis on “official” moral values, makes 1t 1mp Spb eo COrAparE 
this group with the rest of the sample in terms of working-class identifica- 
tion. This identification is usually not very strong even among workers in 
this country. The general middle-class character of our sample colors the 
specific nature of the decisive accusations made against the Jews. If our 
basic hypothesis concerning the largely projective character of anti-Semitism 
is correct, the Jews are blamed, in social terms, for those properties which 
by their existence, sociologically ambiguous though it may be, impinge on 
sensitive spots in the class identification of the different prejudiced groups. 
To the true proletarian, the Jew is primarily the bourgeois. The working- 
man is likely to perceive the Jew, above all, as an agent of the economic 
sphere of the middle-man, as the executor of capitalist ten encies. The Jew 
phere of the middl h tor of capitali d The J 
is he who “presents the bill.” 

To the anti-Semitic members of the middle classes, the imagery of the 
Jew seems to have a somewhat different structure. The middle classes them- 
selves experience to a certain degree the same threats to the economic basis 
of their existence which hang over the heads of the Jews. They are them- 
selves on the defensive and struggle desperately for the maintenance of their 
ae Hence, they accentuate just the opposite of what workingmen are 
3 s os Sean aio namely, that the Jews are not real bourgeois, that 
Reese i Bee By building up an image of the Jew out of traits 
aes REE al Pa in middle-class identification, the middle-class mem- 
endangered b : ae : penne the social status of his ingroup which is 
4 T SEIE PrOC ESES NAVIN nothing to do with ingroup-outgroup rela- 

ons. To the middle-class anti-Semite, the Jew is likely to be regarded as the 
misfit bourgeois, as it were, he who did | in liyi 
- o did not succeed in living up to the stand- 
ards of today’s American civilization anc 
comfortable remn: ation and who is a kind of obsolete and un- 
Jew by some of z i o i Ae The term “misfit” is actually applied to the 
OF our prejudiced subjects. The | - 7 Bp 
mate member of the middle class see ee less a Jew qualifies as a legiti- 
a group which, in the wake of aan es easily can he be excluded from 
clausus anyway. If the 7 polization, tends toward the numerus 
a. ee AE the usurper complex to be discussed in tl 
politics and economics reall scussed in the section on 
t lcs really belongs to an over-all h 
ons, for the potentially fascist mentali parteri the Jew func. 
ntality, as the usurper par excellence. He 


is the peddler, j 
: 3 mpi F i 4 
The most ONY nee aS a respectable citizen and businessman. 
ae z lc anti- ewis í : p O Sa 3 
fall within this frame of h remarks appearing in our interviews 


i ian thinking . 
anti-Semitism, such as ng, although motifs of a more “proletarian” 


the idea of the Jewi ai I 
hard manual labor, are not lacking. a pie EEE 
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view. Our sample, in contrast to that of 


between proletarian and 
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middle-class anti-Semitism should not be exaggerated. The traits ascribed to 
Jews by working men have often the aspect of the “misfit bourgeois” too. 
What appear to the worker as symptoms of capitalist exploitiveness can 
easily be transformed by the middle classes into the reproach of dishonesty, 
a flagrant violation of bourgeois ethics, one of the main tenets of which is, 
after all, the praise of good honest labor. The stereotypes here in question 
transcend the frontiers of the classes; it is only their function that changes, 
and hence the difference in emphasis. 

The construct of the “misfit bourgeois” can easily be articulated according 
to three major groups of motifs: first, that of Jewish weakness and its psycho- 
logical correlates, second, the middle-class identification of the Jews as an 
overcompensation that has essentially failed, third, the intrinsic disloyalty of 
the Jews to the class with which they vainly attempt to identify themselves, 
a disloyalty which is viewed as an expression of their abortive identification 
and of their nature as an objectionable, isolated, and “clannish” ingroup. The 
first two of these objections may have some basis in reality. There is consid- 
erable evidence, e.g., the recent studies by Anton Lourie, of Jewish 
masochism and its basis in religious psychology. The third objection seems 
to be predominantly projective and one of the major rationalizations of the 
wish to “get rid of the whole bunch.” 

The idea of Jewish weakness is epitomized by F114, a woman consistently 
high on all scales, who is a surgical nurse of partly Jewish descent: 


“I have a cousin who was in love with me and wanted to marry me. He was more 
Jewish than I. I loved him, but wouldn’t marry him. I told him why—because he’s 
Jewish. He is now married to a Gentile with two children. He’s more anti-Semitic 
than I. That’s true of so many Jews—like they were lame or hunchback. They hate 
it or resent it.” 


It is perhaps characteristic that such overt statements on Jewish weakness 
are made frequently either by persons who are themselves being identified 
with the Jews or—with a more positive accent—by low-scoring subjects. The 
prejudiced individual, whose hatred is stimulated by weakness, rather tends 
to stress, on the surface, the strength of the Jews who “wield undue influ- 
ence” and “own everything.” An example of the low-scorer’s attitude to- 
wards Jewish weakness is the statement of foss, an otherwise thoroughly 
liberal man of 73 years who scored low on all the scales. He feels 


“that this protective philosophy of the Jews has led to a situation where they do 
stimulate antagonism in other people.” 


In cases of extreme low scorers the awareness of Jewish weakness sometimes 
leads to identification: they assume the role of Jews themselves, consciously 
in order to antagonize anti-Semitic acquaintances, unconsciously, possibly, 
in order to atone for anti-Semitism by at least figuratively suffering the same 
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humiliations under which they know the Jews live. Here belongs BEES of 
umiliations hat neurotic interior decorator, 5028, who is in open 


ear-old, somew 
rebellion against his father but strongly attached to his mother: 


t and his sister are alike in that they both admire Jewish people. He 
told of jokes that they had played upon some of their father’s relatives who are 
extremely anti-Semitic by pretending that a great grandfather on the maternal 
side was Jewish. The subject explained that many persons 1m his mother's family 
Mook a little Jewish because they have long noses. The paternal cousin to whom 
they were talking “almost committed suicide” at the thought. The subject volun- 
teered the comment that perhaps one reason he likes Jews is that he “has never 


known any who were objectionable.” 


To the prejudiced person, the imagery of Jewish weakness, combined as 
itis with the rationalization of strength, sometimes strikes a peculiar note, 
remarkable because of its close harmony with one of the standard themes of 
American fascist agitators. It is the image of the Jewish refugee who is de- 
picted simultaneously as strong (“He takes the jobs away from our American 
boys”) and as weak (“He is a dirty outcast’). There is reason enough to 
believe that the second motive is the decisive one. The high-scoring man 
Mos makes the following statement: 


The subjec 


“A lot of Jewish immigrants are coming to this country. They get a soft life, 
and they take over. You can’t deal with one, and a lot of them are awful dirty, 
though they have money.” 


Aggressiveness against the refugees comes to the fore even in cases which 
are otherwise, according to the interviewer, only mildly anti-Semitic. 5036 


is a jazz musician, at the present time drawing unemployment insurance. He 
is high on E and F, although lower on PEC. 


A Se . 
ae eee be A any outgroup antagonisms, many of these are implicit and 
zeg eda ah i ; e is most vehement in his belief that refugees should not 
ip and should be sent home when time and conditions permit it. 


The , i inati i 
his Ee oga determination of this subject's hatred of the refugee 
petitors can be inferred the more safely since he acknowledges that 
it : j | 
There is no doubt that the Jews are talented in music,” 


He sets against thi 
ofS against this only the vague standard accusation: 


“but they are so ist i 
ne ys ee ee and aggressive and loud that sometimes I can’t stand them.” 
Tone Sead Aa ae that the aggressiveness and selfish demands of Jews 
would never really get a Fact tried to organize caused their failure, “These Jews 
Bev Sree e LN ee 2 a organization, They would always 

r; and in trying to meet offers they had, 


I Went broke twig EF 
+: twice.” On th l 
standingly cultured people, © other hand, he says some Jews are undoubtedly out- 


The re 
fugees, as those who are objective 


ly weak, are regularly blamed for 
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having a domineering attitude and a drive for power. While there may be 
some basis for the objection of aggressiveness in certain institutionalized 
Jewish reaction formations, such as the Jewish habit of “pleading,” this stere- 
otype helps at the same time to alleviate the anti-Semite’s discomfort about 
violating the principle of democratic asylum: it is not he but the fugitives 
who are supposed to disregard the rules of hospitality. 5043, a middle-aged 
housewife with extremely high scores on all the scales, alleges that the Jews 


are loud and often aggressive. (Here she gave an example of women at the market 
who push themselves forward.) She specifically distinguishes between “refugees 
and other Jews and feels that the “type we have been getting in the neighborhood 
lately” is definitely clannish, unintelligent, and generally undesirable. 


The stereotype of Jewish aggressiveness shows a characteristic of anti- 
Semitic thinking which deserves closer investigation. It is the mixing, in 
allegations against the Jews, of crudely physical acts of aggression with hy- 
potheses of a more psychological nature. Just as the idea of “Jewish blood” 
ranges from the fear of “pollution of the race,” where the term blood is used 
only figuratively, to the hysteria of bodily “poisoning” inflicted by Jewish 
blood donors, the imagery of aggressiveness ranges from the Jews using their 
elbows when standing in a queue to their allegedly ruthless business practices. 
This suggests the retrogressive, “mythological” feature of some anti-Semi- 
tism. Mental dispositions are translated into physical reality both in order to 
soothe the fear of the incomprehensible “alien mentality” and to add a sense 
of the real to that which is actually only projective. This retranslation prob- 
ably throws some light on the over-all insistence of the anti-Semite on Jewish 
physical traits. 


5067 “is a portly, rather maternal-looking woman who looks all of her 
forty-eight years.” She was chosen as a mixed case with high E and PEC. 
She does not differentiate at all between the physical and the psychological 
aspect of Jewish “aggressiveness”: 

“T do not like their coercive aggression in business. They are not only aggressive, 
but they should also be segregated. They are always pushing people aside. I noticed 
nearly every time when there was pushing in the innumerable lines we had to wait 


in during the war, it was a Jew who started the pushing. I feel a real revulsion 
towards Jews.” 


In other cases, the idea of aggressiveness is used in the exclusively social 
sense of “intrusiveness.” Sometimes one gets a glimpse into the mechanism 
behind this standard reproach, It probably has to do with the all-pervasive 
feeling of social isolation, which is overcompensated for in innumerable 
middle-class “social activities.” Against this background of emotion the Jews, 
as the classic agents of circulation, are perceived and probably envied as 
those who are not isolated, but have “contacts” everywhere. This idea is 
closely associated with that of clannishness, which also implies the imagery 
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of 5 be excluded. The aforement 


pretend to | 3 a i 
Ei =e to know eve body; they pull strings, t ey are Like ac an, more 
Bete, E They have friends everywhere who can do the right thing.” 


Finally, it should be mentioned that there 1S some evidence in our material 
that the basis of the stereotype “aggressiveness lies in repressed sexuality, 
The Jews are supposed to be unencumbered by the standards of Puritan 
morality, and the more strictly one adheres oneself to these standards, the 
more eagerly are the supposed sex habits of the Jews depicted as sordid. What 
goes uncensored in the case of Jewish “rich food” becomes intolerable in 
the sphere of supposedly uninhibited and therefore repulsive sensuality. 
Some insight into this matter is afforded by the 42-year-old woman, F778, a 
public health nurse—a person, incidentally, whose outgroup hatred is focused 
on organized labor rather than on minorities and whose score on A-S is 
middle, while she scores high on PEC and F. 


She could not imagine herself marrying a Jew. She then proceeded to relate that 
actually she once had an opportunity to marry a Jew. One time, when she returned 
home for the summer after being in New York for a while, she met a very intel- 
ligent lawyer who worked in the same office as her brother. He was very well- 
educated and knew languages. She had dates with him and saw quite a lot of him 
for three weeks, until one day he said to her, “There is one thing I want to tell you 
about myself, You have never met my family and I had not intended that you 
should meet them. However, there is one thing that I want to ask you, and that is 
whether you would object to marrying a Jew?” She said that it was as if she had 
been struck a great blow. He did not look Jewish, his name was not Jewish, and he 
even sang in the choir of her church, so that she never suspected that he was 
geet She ve sat there without saying a word—and that was his answer. She then 
een R a uae it was very bad for him, because all the girls staying in her 
sla aek fe ae fonnd ant that he was Jewish and it also became known at his 
keea Are aoa bad for him there. Subject saw him again ten years 
EEDI EPH ct ii - po crs Jewish, but added that that was perhaps because 
: w knew that he was Jewish. The thing that is most ibl in th 
idea of marrying a Jew is the th That 1s most impossible to her in the 

le thought of bearing Jewish children. 


It is noteworthy that the resistance of this woman 
her knowledge of the man’s Jew 
teristics. It is hardly going too far 
old childhood taboos 
these were turned ag 
basis for subsequent repulsion. 


The close i 
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mates the imagery of Jewish togetherness, of a warm, family-like, archaic 
and very “ingroup-like” texture of the outgroup which seems to be denied to 
those who are thoroughly formed by American civilization and obey the 
rules of technological rationality. 

The underlying attractiveness of the Jewish “clan” is accentuated by the 
statement of Mzo0z2, a subject scoring high on all scales: 


“The Jewish kids I knew in high school were the sons and daughters of the 
prominent Jewish businessmen, and they were very clannish. It's hard to say what 
ought to be done about it. It doesn’t seem to bother them what people think. That 
is 4 natural characteristic, It doesn’t do any good to try to exclude them from busi- 
ness because some of them are the smartest businessmen we have. Most of them 
are out of Germany by now, and I suppose they'll get back. Some are very crafty 


F 


about sticking together and getting ahead in business, getting capital. People in 
Germany will feel the need of Jewish businessmen and they will pool their capital 
and make a start there. (What about Jewish women?) Some of them are very 
attractive, and some are very clannish. They are dominated by the men; it’s all in 
their creed.” 


The more patriarchal structure of the Jewish family, whether it be real or 
imagined, seems to work as an element of sexual attraction. Jewish women 
are supposed “to do everything for men”—just what the Gentile American 
girl is expected not to do. At the same time, however, the idea of sexual ful- 
fillment tends to diminish, in American culture, the social value of the women 
who offer this fulfillment. Here again, the praise of one Jewish quality is 
prone to tilt over into its opposite. 

How the idea of clannishness can sometimes obtain features of an obses- 
sion laden with violent resentment is shown in the case of F713, a young 
woman who is high on the E scale but somewhat lower on F and PEC. She 
is an attractive, somewhat neurotic girl of 26, a subject from the Extension 
Class group. She resents both Jewish names and those who dared to change 
them. When speaking about Jewish acquaintances, she makes a point of their 
owning “a chain of burlesque houses,” being rich as well as somewhat dis- 
reputable. In her statement about Jewish family life, it is remarkable how 
closely some observations which have a ring of truth are knit together with 
somewhat paranoid ideas about the selfishness determining the Jewish be- 
havior in question and with a harsh evaluation of it as a “guilt”: 


“The worst experience with them I had was when I was overseas operator in 
Hawaii a couple of years ago. I had to monitor all the calls that went to New 
York so I listened to just thousands of conversations. And ninety percent of them 
were rich Jews calling up their families, That is the only really good thing I can 
say for them—their devotion to their families. But all purely selfish. The money they 
spent—and the time—on just purely selfish calls. (Business calls?) Well I worked 
mostly at night, But the other girls said it was the same people making business 
calls during the day. (How did you know they were Jews?) Their voices and the 
things they said. Selfish. (Could there have been Jews you didn’t recognize? ) I don’t 
think so, You get so you always know a Jewish voice.” 
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L OBSERVATIONS ON LOW-SCORING SUBJECTS 


we have concentrated on the phenomena of 
interconnections. We have abstained from 


a detailed discussion of the minority attitudes of the non-anti-Semite and of 
che anti-anti-Semite, Obviously, it is more difficult and less promising to 
analyze the absence of highly specific opinions and attitudes than it is to deal 
“with their existence. We have been able, it seems, in the study as a whole to 
draw a fairly complete picture of the low scorers, ranging from surface 
ideology to characterological determinants. Their general tendency to be 
disinterested in so-called racial questions, however, limits the supply of per- 
tinent information. Moreover, the pragmatic aspect of our study naturally 
requires a closer scrutiny of the danger zone than of areas which can be 
discounted as a potential for fascism. By and large, the attitudes of the high 
scorers suffice to define, e contrario, the attitudes of the “lows” which are, in 
many respects, set polemically against the anti-Semitic imagery prevailing 
in our cultural climate. 

Yet a number of observations concerning the low scorers may be allowed, 
not only in order to round out the picture, but also because the low scorers, 
in their responses to questions about minorities, go beyond a simple negation 
of the prejudiced person’s opinions and attitudes, and throw some additional 
light upon the nonfascist character. 

Pea ae, Areo scorer’s attitude towards Jews is 
tendency towards intrace tivene s ohne on enne hand, thie genem 
Mea aa FA pave aR £ Pees of low scorers expresses 
sa Se S a one self-reflection: anti-Semitism 
Jew. On the other hand, racial a eee a anal ae ae o a 

a I problems and minority traits red 
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perspective and thus seen to be open to 


rational insight and change, i re oka 
tional ei hange, instead of being hypostatized in a rigidly irra- 


Throughout this chapter, 
anti-Semitism and their structural 
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imple of self-reflection in racial matters is M910, a student-minister, 


consistently low on al 

most low scorers 5 Lote! who has strong intellectual leanings and, like 

his own opinions. He i ge hesitation, doubt, and qualifications of 
taces back prejudice, in a plain-spoken though some- 


what primitive 
f manner, to the di - A 
object of their hatred: fficulties of the minority haters, not to the 
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sn t altogether economic, 
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and I don’t think it will be solved on an economic basis. .. . All people have some 
kind of insecurity. It may be pretty well concealed, and they may not know what 
it is, and it may not have anything to do with the Japanese, but they'll take 1t out on 
them. People are funny (laughs) and are cruel. (What ought to be done to combat 
prejudice?) I think one thing that could be done—kinda regimentation, is to get 
the facts, it would help, though it wouldn’t solve the problem . . . e.g., that there is 
no necessity for separating Negro and white blood in blood banks, and there are a 
lot of people who think that the Japanese are a treacherous race, and that it’s trans- 
mitted through heredity. . . , Of course, a lot of it is irrational.” 


As to the emphasis on dynamic factors versus supposedly innate qualities, 
the most striking illustration is provided by M203, a thoroughly liberal 
teacher, head of the English department in a junior college. He, too, is low 
on all scales. His whole philosophy is positivistic, with a strong interest in 
semantics, though he does not “think they should make a panacea out of 
semantics.” His general outlook on minority problems is summarized by his 
statement on the Japanese: 

“If the Germans were changed in one generation by the Nazis, then the Japanese 

can be changed in a democratic way in one or two generations. Anybody can be- 
come anything under the proper conditions.” 
Consequently, when discussing anti-Semitism, he chooses as an explanation 
a historical element, the maliciously superimposed Jewish names. The arbi- 
trariness of the selection of this specific factor can probably be accounted 
for by the interviewee’s semanticist hobby: 

“Anti-Semitism is a little different. Semites are not so easily identified, I guess 
their name is about the main thing. For instance, from your name I guess you're 
Jewish though I wouldn’t know to look at you. Are you?” (Yes.) (Subject 1s quite 
open about these things. The only sign of inhibition was that it was hard for him 
ro use the word “Jew” as he preferred the word “Semite” at first, but later he used 
the word “Jew” also.) 


This subject’s readiness to discuss the interviewer's Jewishness is significant. 
To him, the word Jew is not a magic word, nor Is being Jewish a disgrace: 
thus he does not feel inhibited about mentioning it in relation to the person 
with whom he is talking. It is hard to imagine that a high scorer would casu- 
ally discuss the origins of an interviewer except on occasions when he feels 
on the defensive and wants to hurt the other fellow: “You are a Jew yourself, 
aren't you?” 

The rationality of the unprejudiced subjects expresses itself, above all, in 
their rejection of anti-minority stereotypes. Frequently, this rejection is of a 
conscious, articulate nature: they take the concept of individuality seriously. 
We refer again to Mgzo. His utterance shows a definite sense of proportion 
even in his rejection of stereotypy: he does not deny the existence of physical 
racial characteristics, but regards them as nonessential: 


“Well, I wouldn’t be tricked into making a statement about any people as a 
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ii graduate who served for four years in the navy, finally becoming 
a Lieutenant Commander. His scores on all scales are low. He is judged by 
the interviewer to be an extremely astute, successful individual: 


ogical characteristics, the height of the bridge of the nose 


“The Negroes, Jews, and all minority groups are having a very difficult time. | 
think many people dislike them because of their physical characteristics. They are 
really in a very bad spot. Such things as the FEPC help a lot and I favor both state 
and national laws concerning this issue. So many people are not willing to admit 
thar many Negroes are intelligent, superior, and capable individuals. Their environ- 
ment has held them back as a race. I have had both good and bad experiences with 
members of these groups but have never considered the people as belonging to a 
certain race or religion. I always take them for what they are worth as individuals. 
Yesterday I had a nice experience. There is a girl in one of my classes who is part 
Negro. She is a very superior and capable individual and I am sure the most intelli- 
gent member of the class, I have often thought I would like to visit with her but a 
suitable opportunity has never presented itself. Yesterday I, after much hesitation 
and fumbling, invited her to have a cup of coffee with me. Her acceptance was much 
more gracious than my invitation and we had a nice visit. | think the reason for my 
hesitation was simply a fear of what other people might think. I once had a Jewish 
roommate and he was the best roommate I have ever had.” 


An extreme example of fully conscious anti-stereotypy is 5046, an execu- 
tive secretary in the movie industry, in her late thirties, actively engaged in 
the labor movement. Her questionnaire scores are low for all scales. If some 
of her formulations suggest a “ticker low,”2 it should be kept in mind that 


her rejection of stereotypy even prevents her from building up automatically 
a pro-Jewish stereotype 


» She is no “Jew lover,” but seems truly to appraise 


people as individuals. As a matter of fact, she has just severed a relationship 
with a Jewish man: 
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militant stand against anti-Semitism. She feels that anti-Semitism is one of pene 
dangerous trends in this country and feels that the only uae mos ESPA he 
through widespread education along liberal lines and throug pean hei 
riage. She feels rather optimistic about the process of assimilation, a a 7 eae 
quite alarmed about the increase of anti-Semitism during recent sees „i vhat- 
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9 
insecurity, and Jews are not aggressive because they are Jews. 


As pointed out in great detail in the chapters on the personality aspects of 
the interview material, the low scorers’ rationality, their rejection of projec- 
tive imagery and automatized judgment, does not involve as a rule emotional 
coldness and detachment. Although they are more rational than the “highs 
in so far as their judgment seems to be less determined by repressed uncon- 
scious factors, they are simultaneously less blocked in positive cathexes and 
in the expression of them. This refers not only to their general psychological 
make-up but also to their specific minority attitudes. The prejudiced person 
discusses the Jews as an “object” while he actually hates, the unprejudiced 
person displays sympathy even when he pretends simply to judge objec- 
tively, The link between this sympathy and rationality is the idea of justice, 
which has come to work, in certain people, spontaneously, almost as if it 
were instinctual. To the low scorer, racial discrimination violates the basic 
principle of the equality of all men. In the name of human rights he tends to 
identify himself with those who are discriminated against and who thus 
appeal to his own spontaneous feeling of solidarity with the oppressed. - 

Here are a few examples of this specific configuration. M773, a “religious 
low scorer” whose F scale shows higher trends and whose PEC scale was 
still higher: 

(Minority problem?) “In a speech the other day in Public Speaking I said that 
democracy is mainly respect for minority groups.” (Vague, little verbalized ideas. ) 
“They have gotten a dirty deal, as most minorities do.” 


Similarly, in M320, a consistently low-scoring student of landscape archi- 
tecture, protest against unfairness works as a “rationalization” for emotional 
identification which otherwise might not be allowed to come into the open. 


“I'm very much pro-Negro, myself. I think I’m in favor of almost any minority 
that’s discriminated against unfairly. . . . (What about the Jewish problem?) I 
don’t see why it should be a problem at all. I think that in Europe the Jews should 
be allowed to live and have their businesses, etc., the same as anyone else.” 


Or the young woman F729, also low on all scales, a somewhat high-strung 
person who, according to the interviewer, is moved by any disturbing sub- 
ject—including race prejudice—to tears and flushes: 
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There are indications that the low scorers’ affect-laden sense of justice nae 
a mere surface ideology, or a means of narcissistic gratification in one’s own 
humanitarianism, but that it has a real basis within the personality and is only 
presented afterwards, as it were, in theoretical terms. The sympathy for the 
underdog leads towards action, towards attempts to correct in concrete, indi- 
vidual situations what is felt to be general unfairness. A pertinent case was 
soja (see p. 646). We give one further illustration: F126, who is low on 
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E and PEC and only slightly higher on F. She is a good-looking young | 
woman, “very articulate and whimsical, with much charm and humor.” She | 


studies journalism and says that her real desire is to do “creative writing”: 


“J remember when I was in junior high, there was only one Jewish boy in our | 


class, We were always having parties and affairs and he was left out. Ac first I 
didn’t even understand why. He was a very nice boy, smart, and good-looking. But 
they left him out because he was a Jew. Well, I made it my business to be his special 
friend, not only invited him to my parties, but paid particular attention to him. 
That was one time it was really good to be one of the leading kids. The others began 
ro treat him the same way, and he was just one of the crowd from then on. I never 


have been able to stand to see anyone be mean to anyone else. The same at the | 


shipyards. I always made it a point to get acquainted with Negroes and Jews. They 
talked frankly with me, too, and I certainly found out what some of their problems 
are. Whenever I could, I would bring it into a story, too. Not directly about race 


prejudice, but nice stories about Negroes for instance. People have so many wrong 
ideas. I sometimes think it is just hopeless.” 


The general attitude of the low scorers towards the Jews profoundly affects 
their evaluation of so-called Jewish traits. It has been said above (pp. 612 ff.) 
that high scorers perceive the Jew altogether differently: their psycho- 
eal make-up functions as a frame of reference even for their supposedly 

immediate,” everyday experiences, Something similar applies, in reverse, t0 
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picture of the low scorer with regard to PEC and also to F—a person who, 
according to the interviewer, “is conservative but not fascist.” 


In response to a question about how he would characterize the Jews, subject 
replied that they were a close-knit family with certain inborn characteristics like 
any other racial group. For instance, the Germans “must always be right,” the 
English—here the interviewer interrupted, pointing out that she wished to know 
what he thought of the Jews. He replied that the Jews had not been accepted in a 
certain society and that this had led to their becoming a very close-knit family, The 
reason for this is that they have certain characteristics. On being asked to be more 
specific, his reply was they have a tendency to sharp dealing. Of course he doesn't 
blame them because he would probably do the same if he had the chance and if he 
were smart enough, 


In this case, the wish to “explain,” frequently an instrument for rationaliza- 
tions, seems to mediate between broad-mindedness on the one hand and power- 
ful anti-minority stereotypes, which are still there below the surface, on the 
other. As a matter of fact, the pro-Jewish apologies of the subject are fol- 
lowed by a rather unfriendly story about a supposed conspiracy among 
three Jewish bidders for a vast quantity of scrap-iron. The guess that the 
explanatory attitude may sometimes cover up ambivalence seems to be cor- 
roborated by M3z0, an assistant manager for an advertising agency, who 
scored low on all scales. Nevertheless, his theorizing presupposes the accept- 
ance of the stereotype of Jewish money-mindedness: 


(Characteristic Jewish traits? ) “Well, I think it is true that Jews, as a group, are 
more concerned with money. . . . Perhaps because persecuted for so long... . 
It’s some small security in a money economy, that is, a money culture. Some security 
to be able to defend themselves with money. I also think they are better than average 
Gentiles at making money because forced to be usurers during the Middle Ages, 
etc.” 


Subjects whose scores are at the lowest extreme often tend simply to deny 
the existence of any Jewish traits, sometimes with a violence that seems to be 
due more to the impact of their own conscience than to an objective appraisal 
of the minority members. Here “neurotic” traits, which are often found in 
extremely unprejudiced subjects, may easily enter the picture. The vehicle 
by which they try to argue away Jewish traits is insight into the mechanisms 
of projectivity and stereotypy, i-e., into the subjective factors making for 
anti-Semitism. 

M112, a “quiet, reserved, well-mannered sophomore of 18 years,” whose 
scale scores are all low, simply subscribes to the “envy” theory: 


(Jews?) “Not an educational problem in this case, People just prejudiced. Want 
to keep them out of good positions, etc. People make up wild stories, like that the 
Jews have too much money, control the country, etc.; it’s just to keep them back. 
(Your contacts?) No Negroes in my school, Jews were like anyone else. I'd never 
know they were Jewish if they hadn't told me.” 
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An extreme of denial is achieved by the “easy-going” low scorer, M1206a, 
of the Maritime School Group, who “is a highly introspective person and 
shows much inhibition against rejecting another person or group, even on 
the basis of principles founded in reality.” His scores on all the scales are low: 


“| think there is a Jewis 
not that there is anything 


(Most characteristic traits of Negroes?) “Well, I don’t think there is such a 
thing. They have the same traits the white men have. . . . I don’t believe any 
nationality has any characteristics. . . <” 


Sometimes the intense emotions behind the denial of Jewish traits find a | 


somewhat irrational expression. F125 (low on E and F, but high on PEC) is 
a student who would like to become a drama teacher and who finds “the 
movies very stereotyped,” Her indignation was stirred up by our own study. 


“I was mad at some questions in your questionnaire, especially about the Jewish 
atmosphere, The Irish people and other national groups give an atmosphere to the 
place in which they live, but only the Jewish atmosphere is stamped as something 
bad. I don’t find that the ways of living of the Jews are different at all.” 


If the prejudiced subjects, for reasons of general conformity and in order 

to obtain “social confirmation,” frequently stress that practically everybody 

i5 anti-Semitic, some low scorers go so far as not only to deny the existence 

of Jewish traits, but even of anti-Semitism. A case in point is the somewhat 
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higher on E. She is studying social work and is interested in child welfare, 
but not “in any kind of a career”: 

“Į guess I have had a better education than many people. We have entertained 

Negroes in our home as long as I can remember. I have known all sorts of people— 
lots of them very eccentric people—in music and art groups. The first good friends 
I ever had were Jewish boys and girls. I don’t know why some people hate Negroes 
and Jews. With Jewish people perhaps they are a little afraid, because lots of Jews 
are smarter than other people.” 
The interesting element of this statement is contained in the word “eccen- 
tric.” It refers to what is “different,” to what is branded as slightly abnormal 
by standards of conformity, but which expresses individualization, the de- 
velopment of human traits which have not been preformed, as it were, by 
the social machinery of contemporary civilization. To this subject, the very 
“alienness” of minorities with respect to the rigid patterns of the highly 
organized mass society of today, represents the human, which she otherwise 
might feel to be lacking among the “right people.” The Jewish “failure” to 
become completely absorbed by the American cultural climate presents 
itself to this subject as a merit, as a triumph of autonomy and resistance against 
the leveling impact of the “melting pot.” 

soso, a radio news commentator with progressive political affiliations, who 
is low on all three scales, denies the existence of Jewish traits but emphasizes 
a point rarely acknowledged: the patience of the minorities in the face of 
persecution. His praise of this attitude actually contains a critical element 
which may, by the implication of cowardice, be indicative of some hidden 
hostility. He blames the minorities for political reasons because they do not 
take a more energetic stand against American reaction: 


He tries at all times to show that there are no so-called “Tewish traits,” and that 
people such as described by Budd Schulberg in “What Makes Sammy Run” can and 
do occur quite as frequently among Gentiles. Then he usually points to a man like 
Rankin or Bilbo as an example of an obnoxious “Gentile.” “I admire both the Negro 
and the Jewish people for their great patience in swallowing discrimination, . . . 
if I were in their shoes, I would start a really militant fight against the oppressors.” 
He still feels that too many Jews and Negroes are too apathetic and rather let the 
other fellow do the fighting. . . . he feels that had the Jews been more alert, Hitler 
might have been stopped, or at least prevented from perpetrating the extreme 
atrocities. Again and again he stated that all forms of discrimination can and must 
be wiped out by direct political action. 


One last characteristic of the unprejudiced attitude toward minority ques- 
tions should be mentioned: the absence of fatalism. Not only do unprejudiced 
subjects, in the realm of their conscious convictions, appear to be set against 
ideas such as those of the inevitability of human badness or the perennial 
nature of any character traits, but on a deeper level, as suggested in 
Chapters XIV and XV, they appear to be relatively free of destruc- 
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the establishment of personal contacts. 


She holds nothing but good wishes for the intelligent immigrants and refugees 
who have come here recently, but feels that many of them have been undesirable. 
Concerning Negroes she reports that as a Republican she believes their position 
should be very much bettered, but says this is a difficult problem. Concerning Jews 
she says, “Before I went to work, I probably had a slight anti-Jewish feeling,” but 
in several positions she has worked with and for Jews, and found them very charm- 
ing, intelligent, and interesting people. She thinks the racial problem most in need 
of solution is that of anti-Semitism, and feels that if more “anti-Semites would 
mingle with Jews the way I have” it could be avoided. She believes in the FEPC 
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J. CONCLUSION 


It has often been said that anti-Semitism works as the spearhead of anti- 
democratic forces. The phrase sounds a bit hackneyed and apologetic: the 
minority most immediately threatened seems to make an all-too-eager attempt 
to enlist the support of the majority by claiming that it is the latter’s interest 
and not their own which really finds itself in jeopardy today. Looking back, 
however, at the material surveyed in this, and other, chapters, it has to be 
recognized that a link between anti-Semitism and antidemocratic feeling 
exists. True, those who wish to exterminate the Jews do not, as is sometimes 
claimed, wish to exterminate afterwards the Irish or the Protestants. But the 
limitation of human rights which is consummated in their idea of a special 
treatment of the Jews, not only logically implies the ultimate abolition of the 
democratic form of government and, hence, of the legal protection of the 
individual, but it is frequently associated quite consciously, by high-scoring 
interviewees, with overt antidemocratic ideas. We conclude this chapter with 
two examples of what appear to be the inescapable antidemocratic conse- 
quences of anti-Semitism. (106, a man high on the E, F, and PEC scales, 
still pretends to be democratic; but it is not difficult to infer what is in 


the back of his mind: 


“Hitler’s plan—well, Hitler carried things just a little too far. There was some 
justification—some are bad, but not all. But Hitler went on the idea that a rotten 
apple in the barrel will spoil all the rest of them.” He doesn’t approve of ruthless 
persecution, “If Hitler had handled the Jews as a minority group, had segregated 
them and set certain standards for them to live by, there would be less trouble for 
Hitler now. (Same problem in this country now? ) Same problem, but it’s handled 
much better because we're a democratic country.” 


While the suggestion that a minority be segregated is incompatible with the 
basic concepts of the same “democratic country” of which the subject pro- 
fesses to be proud, the metaphor of the rotten apple in the barrel conjures up 
the imagery of “evil germs” which is associated with appalling regularity 
with the dream of an effective germicide. 

Perversion of a so-called democrat is manifested in s079, another man 
whose scale scores are all high. He is a 20-year-old laborer, characterized 
above all, by his blind, authoritarian acceptance of his humble position in life. 
At the same time, he “dislikes timid people” and has “great admiration for 
real leaders”: 

Respondent believes that the “laws of democracy should favor white, Gentile 
people,” yet he “would not openly persecute Jews in the way the Hitler program 
treated them.” 

The reservation of the second sentence is disayowed by the momentum of 
the convictions expressed in the first one. 
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ties and to statements revealing something about the dynamics of personality, 
The establishment of plausible configurations involving both dynamic moti- 
yation and ideological rationalization seems to us the foremost means of 
achieving that consistency on which the evidence of the discussions to follow 
largely depends. The data discussed so far permit at least the assumption 
that personality could be regarded as one determinant of ideology. 

Yet it is just the area with which we are now concerned that most strongly 
forbids any simple reduction to terms of personality. Our construct of the 
“potentially fascist character” was largely based on the division between high 
and low scorers. Whereas this division retains its value for numerous topics 
of political and economic ideology and can be substantiated, on a deeper 
level, probably for all ideological issues, there appears to be at work another 
determinant which, in numerous issues, blurs the distinction between high 
and low scorers and refuses to be stated unequivocally in terms of personality. 
This determinant may be called our general cultural climate, and particularly 
the ideological influence upon the people of most media for moulding public 
opinion. If our cultural climate has been standardized under the impact of 
social control and technological concentration to an extent never known 
before, we may expect that the thinking habits of individuals reflect this 
standardization as well as the dynamics of their own personalities. These 
personalities may, indeed, be the product of this very same standardization 
to a much higher degree than a naive observer is led to believe. In other 
words, we have to expect a kind of ideological “over-all pattern” in our inter- 
viewees which, though by no means indifferent to the dichotomy of high 
and low scorers, transcends its boundaries. Our data afford ample evidence 
that such an ideological over-all pattern exists in fact. 

It is a major question for this chapter whether this over-all ideological 
pattern, perhaps even more than the specific susceptibility of our high scorers 
to fascist propaganda, does not entail the danger of a large-scale following of 
antidemocratic movements if they should get under way with powerful 
support. 

The importance of this diagnosis, if it should be corroborated sufficiently 
by our data, is self-evident, its most immediate implication being that the 
fight against such a general potential cannot be carried through only educa- 
tionally on a purely psychological level, but that it requires at the same time 
decisive changes of that cultural climate which makes for the over-all pat- 
tern. Methodologically, the importance of this aspect of our study lies in the 
fact that it relativizes, somewhat, the distinction between high vs. low scorers; 
this distinction, if taken as absolute, may easily lead to a “psychologizing” 
bias that would neglect the objective, supra-individual social forces operating 
in our society. 

The introduction of the concept of an over-all pattern just in this ideolog- 
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and low scorers pro-Roosevelt, that high scorers more often want a “strong” 


foreign policy and low scorers favor reconciliation, that high scorers indig- 
nantly reject communism and low scorers tend to discuss it on a more dis- 
cursive plane. However, there is a large number of what might be called 
more formal constituents of political ideology which seem to permeate the 
whole pattern while, by their own momentum, making for reactionary and 
potentially fascist persuasions. Here helong, as will be discussed in detail, 
general ignorance and confusion in political matters, the habits of “ticket 
thinking” and “personalization,” resentment of unions, of government inter- 
ference in business, of income limitations, and a number of other trends. 
The existence of such an over-all pattern in politics need not be surprising, 
when the whole context of our study is considered. As a matter of fact, the 
problem itself is derived from our quantitative findings. After we once ad- 
ministered the PEC scale, no close relation between politics and anti-Semi- 
tism could be expected. Chapter V offered the evidence that the correlation 
of PEC with either anti-Semitism or ethnocentrism was never very high. 
Ther e were some subjects high on PEC but low on E, others high on E but 
middle or low on PEC, This means that in this area particularly we cannot 


speak in categorical terms of high vs. low scorers. We shall see if this is borne 


out by a consideration of the interviews: both what the weakening of our 
basic distinction means 


fo qualitatively and whether and how we still can dif- 
erentiate successfully in this area. 


If a trend that differentiates statistical] 
E-the “highs” being higher on it—appea 
of all subjects, then we must 
this chapter we shall be 
tures. The ey 
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everything, that the potential fascism of the trend is hypothetical as far as 
the statistical evidence goes, and that one might perform an empirical study to 
see if it really does go with what we know of the subject. We expect 
our discussion at least to shed some light on this methodological prob- 
lem. a 3 s = = 
As far as the differentiation between high and low scorers goes, it is obvi- 
ous that an over-all pattern would necessitate more differentiated character- 
izations than those previously employed. This can be hinted at only occa- 
sionally throughout this chapter. Sometimes high and low scorers are similar 
in what they say in politico-economic terms, but different in some more 
subtle way; just as sometimes they are superficially different but similar with 
spect to underlying trends. | 
Political and scien facts are subject to rapid change. This holds par- 
ticularly true for the last few years. When our material was gathered, mainly 
throughout 1945, Russia was an ally; today, the tension between this country 
and the Soviet Union overshadows all other issues. Such changes make a 
valid interpretation of political ideology difficult and precarious. Thus, it 
might well be that anti-Russian sentiments, which were in 1945 part and 
parcel of a general pattern of reactionism, largely conditioned subjectively, 
would be of a much more “realistic” nature today, or at least they would fall 
to a greater extent within the “over-all pattern,” being less differentiating 
per se between high and low scorers. Moreover, in all probability the typical 
high scorer has become even more articulate with regard to Russin. It is hard 
to imagine that Mack would still stick to his statement that ‘Joe : Stalin was 
all right. Our interpretation, of course, had to stick to the situation of 1945 
in order to give an adequate picture of the relationship between ideology and 
personality factors. However, it should be emphasized that the PEC scale 
as well as its follow-up in the interviews depends to a much higher degree on 
external events than do the other scales. This is why we never expected that 
the correlations of PEC with E and F would be very high, and it 1s quite 
possible that under the new political circumstances the direction of some of 
the more superficial relationships might have changed. Ideology is so sensi- 
tive to political dynamics that even some interpretations formulated com- 
paratively lately, when the bulk of the chapter had been written, should be 
qualified at publication time. Yet we may claim that the general trend of 
events has been entirely in accord with the general formulations reached in 
the discussion to follow. 
With regard to the organization of the chapter we shall deal first with 
the more formal constituents of political and economic ideology and later 
with a number of specific political issues. The problem of cultural over-all 
pattern vs. psychological differentiation occurs in both sections, though the 
presuppositions of the over-all pattern belong mainly to the first one. 
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B. FORMAL CONSTITUENTS OF POLITICAL THINKING 


1, IGNORANCE AND CONFUSION! 


The evaluation of the political statements contained in our interview 
material has to be considered in relation to the widespread ignorance and 
confusion of our subjects in political matters, a phenomenon which might 
well surpass what even a skeptical observer should have anticipated. If people 
do not know what they are talking about, the concept of opinion,” which js 
basic to any approach to ideology, loses much of its meaning. This does not! 


imply that the material becomes insignificant but rather that it cannot be 
interpreted in factual categories but must be related to the sociopsychological| 
structure of the subject being investigated. In other words, the material itself! 


calls for that personality analysis which marks the general strategy of our 
research. It is in the light of this analysis that the ideology of our subjects is 
now to be re-evaluated. 

While ignorance and confusion marks the political statements of both high 


and low scorers, it is, nevertheless, by no means “neutral” with regard to the 


problem of susceptibility to fascist propaganda. Our general impression is 
that ignorance and confusion is more widespread among high than among 
low scorers. This would be consistent with our previous observations on the 
general “anti-intellectual” attitude of high scorers. In addition, the official 
optimism of the high scorer tends to exclude that kind of critical analysis 
of existent conditions on which rational political judgment depends. A man 
nee prone to identify himself a priori with the world as it is has little incen- 
© penetrate it intellectually and to distinguish between essence and 
surface. The “practical” bias of 
ey ae Ee iş beyond their well defined range of action, is another 
a aes uting to their disinterestedness in, and lack of, political knowl- 
= ae APN ae be, there is reason to believe that ignorance itself 
eneon a pee rae trends. This belief, based on consistent 
Oitzediby the old rb ackward rural areas everywhere, has been epit- 
the “socialism of the dolt » ite ats adage that anti-Semitism ; 
practices of contemporary ASh der a Te aes ae i 
rant; they have consciously manipul Tide te RA Se ae a 
to success only with those wh Pulated the facts in a way that could lead 
With respect to the complexit Were not acquainted with the facts. Ignorance 
of general uncertainty and mo contemporary society makes for a state 
anxiety, which is the ideal breeding ground fot 


- of I 4 i e 


1 After i 
completion of the study, the writer of this 


Pertinent article by R, H. Gundlach (46) chapter became acquainted with the 


the high scorers, their emotional detachment 
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“populist” and maliciously anti-intellectual. It is not accidental that fascism 
has never evolved any consistent social theory, but has persistently denounced 
theoretical thinking and knowledge as “alienation from the grass-roots.” The 
existence of such ignorance and confusion as we find in the interviews of 
subjects, particularly when we consider the relatively high educational level 
which they as a group represent, has to be regarded as ominous, no matter 
whether the subjects in question score high or low on our scales. The con- 
figuration of technical skill and the “realism” of “looking after oneself” on 
the one hand, and of the stubborn refusal intellectually to penetrate reality 
on the other, is the very climate in which fascist movements can prosper. 
Where this outlook prevails, a critical situation may easily lead to the general 
acceptance of formulae which are today still regarded as prerogatives of the 
“lunatic fringe.” 

Sometimes ignorance is explicitly commented upon by our interviewers. 
But even if we do not regard their impression as sufficient proof, there is 
evidence enough within the material, be it that the statements betray a strik- 
ing lack of information, be it that the interviewee confesses his disinterested- 
ness in politics or his lack of knowledge. The latter attitude, incidentally, is 
particularly frequent with women, and often it is accompanied by self- 
accusing statements. 

It is hard to distinguish between simple ignorance and confusedness, that 
Is to say, between the state of simply not knowing the facts, and the state 
which exists when people without sufficient intellectual training grow 
muddle-headed under the incessant attack of all kinds of mass communica- 
tion and propaganda and do not know what to make of the facts they have. 
It seems as if confusion were the effect of ignorance: as if those who do not 
know but feel somehow obliged to have political opinions, because of some 
vague idea about the requirements of democracy, help themselves with scur- 
rilous ways of thinking and sometimes with forthright bluff. 

The few quotations to follow are picked at random as illustrations of a 
phenomenon which is well-nigh universal, but for the very few exceptional 
cases of people who take a conscious and explicit interest in politics. 

An example of ignorance, covered up by pompous phraseology, 1s the 
following statement by M117, a low-scoring man from the University Ex- 
tension Group. He is a semi-educated sailor with high-school background 
and widely read, but generally muddle-headed. 


(American political scene?) “We have a good basis for our political system. The 
majority of people are not interested or equipped enough to understand politics, so 
® k : ; a h, . a o" 3 

that the biggest proportion of U. S. politics is governed by the capitalistic system.” 


To this man, the existence or nonexistence of capitalism in this country is 
simply a matter of “education.” 
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A “bluffer” is the veteran M73 
always starts with sente 


sc, a high-scoring man with high-school 


h nees which sound up-to-date but 
education, Who 
rarely finishes them: 
| i litical tren 
What does he think of po. 
a sae sad case. Worse off than two ye 
Tran—and these strikes that are coming on— 


fix the world up. + - - 
The subject's statements abound 


ds today?) “I would say that now we're in 
ars ago—well, the situation with Russia in 
quite a deal of good statesmanship to 


with qualifications and evasions: 


UT feel 5 hey (i.e. the unions) are progressing in a way but in other | 
I feel somehow that they (i hings will work out for the best, But I really think | 


ways they are not. I think all t 
they should not go into politics. . . 


Asked about the most dangerous threats to present form of government; 


, Lam not very well versed on... . 


“Well, let's see . . . well, we might have another war in the U.S. A. Since the 
U.S. itself is a huge melting pot. . . . I imagine in the U.S. there are a lot of 
people who hated to see Hitler die and are pro-German—and maybe one of these 
little groups will . . . catch on.” 


A San Quentin prisoner, 627A, who scores low on the E and PEC scales 
and middle on F, regards Russia as the most dangerous threat. When asked 
what ought to be done, he answers: 


“Well, people should limit political parties to at least two groups and not have 
all these socialists and communists, etc. (What to do with socialists and commun- 
ists? ) Well, they could still believe in their own ideal . . . let them have a voice in the 
election but should not be allowed to have any power. (You mean they should not 
be allowed to put up any candidates?) No, unless they get a majority.” 


One of the most extreme examples is the high-scoring woman F727, who 


“was never good at school work” and apparently had very little general 
education. 


25 eE not informed. Thinks Roosevelt has been good and should see 
us through the war. Otherwise has no opinions. She had written on the side of the 
questionnaire, asking about political parties: “Don’t know these parties.” 


Again, 016, a housewife, graduated from high school, high on F and E 


but middle on PEC, referred to by the interviewer as “being of moderately 
high intelligence,” says | 


I hear that communists and socialists are both bad.” 


By contr 
ae at ae 52, the Spanish-Negro entertainer, high on F and PEC, middle 
satiny with Pinion of his own on communism and apparently some sym- 

communists, but his opinion is no less startling: 
i 1 P 

eople in th . 

guys,” peop e entertainment world who are communists are good 
On further 


questioning i 
Mestioning it comes out that according to his opinion 
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Communism seems to be a sort of social club which holds meetings and raises 
money for worthy causes. 


Somewhat exceptional is the statement of the moderately low-scoring call- 
house girl, 5035, who, before she chose the profession of prostitute, was a 
graduate of the University of California. She is strongly interested in union 
activities and actually lost her former job as a dancing teacher because of 
such activities, but refused on the questionnaire to mark any questions with 
regard to political groups, for which she gives the following explanation: 


“I am very confused about politics because I talk about them a great deal with 
our clients here and they all have different opinions. It was a struggle for me to get 
through economics in college.” 


In practical issues, however, her views are very liberal and even radical. 
The self-accusing attitude of women with regard to political matters seems 
to be most common among medium and low scorers; this is consistent with 
the latter’s general introspective and self-critical attitude. 
An example is the 17-year-old student of social work, F228, who is middle 
on E and F but high on PEC: 


“I am a little ashamed about this subject. I hate to be ignorant about anything but 
frankly, I don’t know anything about politics, I am for Roosevelt, of course, but I 
don’t think I have developed any ideas of my own. Mother and Jim talk about 
things, but it is mostly social work shop. I intend to read a lot and think a lot about 
things because I believe all intelligent people should have ideas.” 


Interesting also is the low scorer, F577, a 20-year-old freshman student ma- 
joring in music, who accuses herself of ignorance and dependence, though 
her general attitude, particularly with regard to minority questions, shows 
that she is rather articulate and outspoken and that she differs from her 
parents. 

“I don’t know much about it. I’m quite dependent—I get my opinions from my 


father. He is a die-hard Republican. He did not like Roosevelt but I think he did 
some good things (such as making things better for the poor people).” 


It would go beyond the scope of the present study to attempt a full expla- 
nation of political ignorance so strikingly in contrast to the level of informa- 
tion in many other matters and to the highly rational way in which most of 
our subjects decide about the means and ends of their own lives. The ultimate 
reason for this ignorance might well be the opaqueness of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political situation to all those who are not in full command of all 
the resources of stored knowledge and theoretical thinking. In its present 
Phase, our social system tends objectively and automatically to produce 
“curtains” which make it impossible for the naive person really to see what 
it 1s all about. These objective conditions are enhanced by powerful economic 
and social forces which, purposely or automatically, keep the people ig- 
norant. The very fact that our social system is on the defense, as it were, that 
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capitalism, poured out by the radio, the press, and the newsreels, is generally absorbed 


instead of expanding 
during leisure time and falls, in a certain way, within the framework of 


opportunities to the people, has to maintain itse 


and to block critical insights w 


dred years ago but are viey ( ! | 
one-sided presentation of the facts, for manipulated information, and for 


certain shifts of emphasis which tend to check the universal enlightenment 
otherwise furthered by the technological development of communications, 
Once again, as in the era of the transition from feudalism to middle-class 
society, knowing too much has assumed a subversive touch, as it were. This 
tendency is met halfway by the “authoritarian” frame of mind of large sec- 
tions of the population. The transformation of our social system from some- 
thing dynamic into something conservative, a status quo, struggling for its 
perpetuation, is reflected by the attitudes and opinions of all those who, for 
reasons of vested interests or psychological conditions, identify themselyes 


with the existing setup. In order not to undermine their own pattern of | 


identification, they unconsciously do not want to know too much and are 
ready to accept superficial or distorted information as long as it confirms 
the world in which they want to go on living. It would be erroneous to 
ascribe the general state of ignorance and confusion in political matters to 
natural stupidity or to the mythological “immaturity” of the people. Stu- 
pidity may be due to psychological repressions more than to a basic lack of 
the capacity for thinking. Only in this way, it seems, can the low level of 
Be ces meelligence even among our college sample be understood. Thev 
Su he wrong hg aba hy a aid hey mig 
this fear, probably often due t the hee ie ere vee a 
Noite pied cote: 3 ather’s refusal to tell the child more 
by an educational VRR which re ee Se ce  Per CHE Or ceY 
“speculative,” or which enact aaa ee oe ae 
stated in terms of “facts and figures,” eed ee wines. st 
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political training and 
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t little bearing on their fate 
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and comment like all other information 


hich were regarded as “progressive” one hun. | 
ved as potentially dangerous today, makes for 4 | 


“entertainment.” Politics is viewed in much the same way as sport or the 
movies, not as something directly involved with one’s own participation in 
the process of production. Viewed within this frame of reference, however, 
politics is necessarily “disappointing.” It appears to people conditioned by 
an industrial culture and its specific kinds of “entertainment values” as drab, 
cold, dry—as boring. This may be enhanced by that undercurrent of Amer- 
ican tradition which regards politics somehow as a dirty business with which 
a respectable person should have but little to do. Disappointment in politics 
as a leisure-time activity which pays no quick returns probably makes for 
indifference, and it is quite possible that the prevailing ignorance is due not 
merely to unfamiliarity with the facts but also a kind of resistance against 
what is supposed to serve as a pastime and mostly tends to be disagreeable. 
A pattern most often to be observed, perhaps, among women, namely, skip- 
ping the political sections of newspapers, where information is available, and 
turning immediately to gossip columns, crime stories, the woman’s page, and 
so forth, may be an extreme expression of something more general. 

To sum up, political ignorance would seem to be specifically determined 
by the fact that political knowledge as a rule does not primarily help to 
further individual aims in reality, whereas, on the other hand, it does not help 
the individual to evade reality either. 


2, TICKET THINKING AND PERSONALIZATION IN POLITICS 


The frame of mind concomitant with ignorance and confusion may be 
called one of lack of political experience in the sense that the whole sphere 
of politics and economics is “aloof” from the subject, that he does not reach 
it with concrete innervations, insights, and reactions but has to contend with 
it in an indirect, alienated way. Yet, politics and economics, alien as they may 
be from individual life, and largely beyond the reach of individual decision 
and action, decisively affect the individual’s fate. In our present society, in 
the era of all-comprising social organization and total war, even the most 
naive person becomes aware of the impact of the politico-economic sphere. 
Here belongs, of course, primarily the war situation, where literally life and 
death of the individual depend on apparently far-away political dynamics, 
But also issues such as the role of unionism in American economy, strikes, 
the development of free enterprise toward monopolism and therewith the 
question of state control, make themselves felt apparently down to the most 
Private and intimate realms of the individual. 

This, against the background of ignorance and confusion, makes for 
anxiety on the ego level that ties in only too well with childhood anxieties. 
The individual has to cope with problems which he actually does not under- 
stand, and he has to develop certain techniques of orientation, however crude 
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they alleviate psychologically the feeling of apean PRC CEINEY and 
provide the individual with the illusion of some kind of intellectual security, 
of something he can stick to even if he feels, underneath, the inadequacy of 
Is opinions. 

eee. of how to understand the “ununderstandable,” paradoxical in itself, 
leads toward a paradoxical solution, that is to say, the subjects tend to employ 
two devices which contradict each other, a contradiction that expresses the 
impasse in which many people find themselves. These two devices are 
stereotypy and personalization. It is easy to see that these “devices” are repe- 
titions of infantile patterns. The specific interaction of stereotypy and prej- 
udice has been discussed in detail in the preceding chapter. It may now be 
appropriate to review ideological stereotypy and its counterpart, personal- 
ization, in a broader context, and to relate it to more fundamental principles 
long established by psychology. Rigid dichotomies, such as that between 
“good and bad,” “we and the others,” “I and the world” date back to our 
earliest developmental phases. While serving as necessary constructs in order 
to enable us to cope, by mental anticipation and rough organization, with an 
otherwise chaotic reality, even the stereotypes of the child bear the hallmark 
of stunted experience and anxiety. They point back to the “chaotic” nature 
of reality, and its clash with the omnipotence fantasies of earliest infancy. 
Our stereotypes are both tools and scars: the “bad man” is the stereotype 
pa excellence. At the same time, the psychological ambiguity inherent in 
e a aes es 
the otherwise rigid to make ae | ve ae F aug Sore 
that which appears, because of SE 5 fe pareot EISEN cor we cone) 
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individual’s growth. This seems to be one of the main links between opinions 
and psychological determinants. 

Once again, stereotypy helps to organize what appears to the ignorant as 
chaotic; the less he is able to enter into a really cognitive process, the more 
stubbornly he clings to certain patterns, belief in which saves him the trouble 
of really going into the matter. 

Where the rigidly compulsive nature of the stereotype cuts off the dialec- 
tics of trial and error, stultification enters the picture. Stereotypy becomes— 
to use J. F. Brown's term—stereopathy. This is the case in the political area 
where a firm bulk of ignorance and lack of any relation to the objective 
material forbids any real experience. In addition, industrial standardization 
of innumerable phenomena of modern life enhances stereotypical thinking. 
The more stereotyped life itself becomes, the more the stereopath feels in 
the right, sees his frame of thinking vindicated by reality. Modern mass com- 
munciations, moulded after industrial production, spread a whole system of 
stereotypes which, while still being fundamentally “ununderstandable” to 
the individual, allow him at any moment to appear as being up to date and 
“knowing all about it.” Thus, stereotyped thinking in political matters is 
almost inescapable. 

However, the adult individual, like the child, has to pay a heavy price for 
the comfort he draws from stereotypy. The stereotype, while being a means 
of translating reality in a kind of multiple-choice questionnaire where every 
issue is subsumed and can be decided by a plus or minus mark, keeps the 
world as aloof, abstract, “nonexperienced” as it was before. Moreover, since 
it is above all the alienness and coldness of political reality which causes the 
individual’s anxieties, these anxieties are not fully remedied by a device which 
itself reflects the threatening, streamlining process of the real social world. 
Thus, stereotypy calls again for its very opposite: personalization. Here, the 
term assumes a very definite meaning: the tendency to describe objective 
social and economic processes, political programs, internal and external ten- 
sions in terms of some person identified with the case in question rather than 
taking the trouble to perform the impersonal intellectual operations required 
by the abstractness of the social processes themselves. 

Both stereotypy and personalization are inadequate to reality. Their inter- 
pretation may therefore be regarded as a first step in the direction of under- 
standing the complex of “psychotic” thinking which appears to be a crucial 
characteristic of the fascist character. It is obvious, however, that this sub- 
jective failure to grasp reality is not primarily and exclusively a matter of 
the psychological dynamics of the individuals involved, but is in some part 
due to reality itself, to the relationship or lack of relationship between this 
reality and the individual. Stereotypy misses reality in so far as it dodges the 
concrete and contents itself with preconceived, rigid, and overgeneralized 
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a few cases of political stereotypy. < = 

M359 from the University Extension Testing Class is departmental man- 
ager for a leather company. He is high on E and PEC but middle on F. While 
imbued with authoritarian ideas he shows a certain imaginativeness and gen- 
eral disposition to discursive argumentation somewhat different from the 
typical high scorer’s mentality. It is thus the more striking to find that the 
political section of his interview is completely abstract and cliché-like. Just 
because this subject is by no means a fanatic, his statements serve well to 
illustrate how ignorance is covered up by phraseology, and how the stereo- 
types, borrowed from the vernacular of current newspaper editorials, make 
for the acceptance of reactionary trends. In order to give a concrete picture 
of how this mechanism works, his political statements are given in full. This 
may also supply us with an example of how the various topics with which 
we shall have to deal in detail afterwards form a kind of ideological unit once 
a person is under the sway of political semi-information: 


(Political trends? ) “I am not very happy by the outward aspect of things, too 
much politics instead of a basis of equality and justice for all men. Running of the 
5 country is determined by the party in power, not very optimistic outlook. 
A e Roosevelti the people were willing to turn entire schedule of living over to 
a gov güe a, W ane everything done for them. (Main problem? ) No question 
a 2 ee ef p ating our servicemen back into employment, giving them a 
danger, More firm organization of servicemen | 00M MY Produce a serions 
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workers, pay is insufficient to attract the best calibre of men and no incentive 
lans, éte. 

(Threats to present government?) “Probably most dangerous threat to our 
government today, and that also applies to union organization, and life in general, 
is disinterest, the tendency to let the other fellow do it on the part of great num- 
bers of people so that things go on the way a few selfish men determine,” 


The decisive twist is achieved by jumping from the very abstract idea of 
“equality and justice for all men” to the equally formalistic condemnation 
of “running the country by the party in power’”—which happens to be the 
party of the New Deal. The vague cliché of an all-comprising democracy 
serves as an instrument against any specific democratic contents. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that some of his statements on unions—where 
he has some experience—make sense. 

Miz25a, a medium scorer who has been eighteen months at sea and is 
strongly interested in engineering, is a good example of stereotypy in politics 
employed by otherwise moderate people, and of its intimate relationship to 
ignorance, To this man one of the greatest political problems today is “the 
unions.” Describing them, he applies indiscriminately and without entering 
into the matter three current clichés—that of the social danger, that of gov- 
ernment interference, and that of the luxurious life of union leaders—simply 
by repeating certain formulae without caring much about their interconnec- 
tion or their consistency: 

“For one thing they have too much power. Cross between the socialistic part of 
the union and the government . . . seems to go to the other extreme. Government 
investigation . . . (subject seems rather confused in his ideas here), The unions 
- « » socialistic form in there. I know, I belonged to a few unions. They get up there 


and then call you brother and then drive off in a Cadillac. . . . Nine times out of 
ten the heads of the unions don’t know anything of the trade. It’s a good racket...” 


Most of his subsequent answers are closely in line with a general pattern 
of reactionism, formulated mostly in terms of “I don’t believe in it” without 
discussing the issue itself. The following passages may suffice as an illus- 
tration. 


($25,000 limit on salaries?) “I don’t believe in that.” 

(Most dangerous threats to present form of government? ) “I believe it’s in the 
government itself. Too many powers of its own.” 

(What ought to be done?) “Going to have to solve a lot of other problems first, 
Get goods back on the market.” 

(What about this conflict between Russia on the one hand and England and this 
country on the other? ) “I don’t particularly care for Russia and I don’t particularly 
care for England.” 


In this case, clichés are manifestly used in order to cover up lack of infor- 
mation. It is as if each question to which he does not know any specific 
answer conjures up the carry-overs of innumerable press slogans which he 
repeats in order to demonstrate that he is one of those who do not like to be 
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erlying is only a rigid pattern of yeas and nays, 

‘< aware of how a man of his general political outlook should react to 
ae oltical issue but he is not aware of the issues themselves. He therefore 
eae his plus and minus marks by phrases which more often than not 


Be eae te type which is to be characterized in Chapter XIX as 
“rigid low.” Her most outstanding trait 1s her violent hatred of alcohol— 
which suggests deeper-lying “high” trends. Liquors are her Jews, as It Were, 
She regards herself as a Christian Socialist and solves most problems not by 
discussing them but referring to what the religious socialist should think. 
The break between her opinions and any kind of substantial experience 


is evidenced by the following statement: 
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told and do like to think. Und 


“My favorite world statesman is Litvinov. I think the most: dramatic speech of 
modern times is the one he made at the Geneva Conference when he pleaded for 
collective security. It has made us very happy to see the fog of ignorance and distrust 
surrounding the Soviet Union clearing away during this war. Things are not settled 
yet, though, There are many fascists in this country who would fight Roosevelt if 
they could.” 


She has a ready-made formula for the problem of nonviolence in interna- 
tional affairs: 


“Of course, I am an internationalist. Would I be a true Christian if I weren't? 
And I have always been a pacifist. Wars are completely unnecessary. This one 
was, That is, it could have been avoided if the democratic eople had recognized 
their own interest early enough and taken the proper steps. Bue they did not. And 
now we ask ourselves: would the interests of the people of the world be advanced by 
a fascist victory? Obviously they would not. So we must support this war com- 
pletely because we are faced with a clear choice and cannot avoid it.” 


She offers a clear example of the association of stereotypy and personaliza- 


tion, i | s a ` i 
Boe Se teas her political persuasion should induce her to think in objective 
anomie terms, she actually thinks in terms of favorite people, prefer- 


ably famous ones, of h 
‘ Ines, umans who are public instit ay ee, } 
“human stereotypes,” Pp Institutions as it were—of 


favorite world Statesman is our 


reat, own President although, perhaps, I 
nk he would have been anything without her. 

: the Roosevelts have a very sincere interest 
specially Mrs, Roosevelt—that j ie wis thing that bothers me about them though— 
should know how sat $—liquor, She is not against it and it seems to me she 
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Christian if I did not believe that man’s progress is upward. We are so much farther 
along than we were a century ago. Social legislation that was only a dream is an 
accomplished fact.” 


b. ExaMpLes OF Personatization. The tendency towards personalization 
feeds on the American tradition of personal democracy as expressed most 
strikingly by the power delegated to the executive branch of the government 
by our Constitution, and also on that aspect of traditional American liberalism 
which regards competition as a contest between men, where the better man 
is likely to conquer. Cause and effect seem to be somewhat reversed: whereas 
in market economy the supposedly “better man” is defined by competitive 
success, people have come to think that success falls to the better man. Con- 
sistent with this is the highly personalized character of political propaganda, 
particularly in electioneering where the objective issues at stake are mostly 
hidden behind the exaltation of the individuals involved, often in categories 
which have but very little to do with the functions those individuals are 
supposed to fulfill. The ideal of a democracy, where the people have their 
immediate say, is frequently misused under conditions of today’s mass so- 
ciety, as an ideology which covers up the omnipotence of objective social 
tendencies and, more specifically, the control exercised by the party 
machines. 

The material on personalization is both abundant and monotonous. A few 
examples may suffice, 

The low-scoring man, M116, prefers Wallace to Dewey because 


“Wallace is the better man and I usually vote for the better man.” 


Here personalization is the more striking since these two figures are actually 
defined by objectively antagonistic platforms, whereas it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the interviewee, or, for that matter, the great majority of the 
American people, is in any position to say what they are like “as men.” 

The high-scoring man, 44702, employs almost literally the same expression 
as Mzri6: 

“s+ + put down Democratic, but I never thought much about the party. I don’t 
vote for the party but for the best man.” 


Professed belief in political theories is no antidote for personalization. 
M117, another “low” man, regards himself as a “scientific socialist” and is full 
of confidence in sociological psychology. But when asked about American 
parties, he comes out with the following statement: 


“I don’t know about that. I’m only interested in the man and his abilities. I don’t 
care what party he belongs to. (What man do you like?) F. D., R. is one of the 
greatest. I did not like him when he was elected but I admit I was wrong. He did 
a marvelous job. He was concerned with the benefit of the country. Truman 1s 
doing a good job so far, The senators and congressmen are run-of-the-mill. Dewey 
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atialities. He is apparently sincere and honest 
He did a good job as District Attorney,” 
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ink; he has pote 
aes ith, the whole F oontry. en : =. 
personalization will be described when our interviewees’ 
eae ater are under consideration. Here, we ae our- 
selves with suggesting two qualities which seem to play a great i emn the 
personalization complex and which recur regularly in our high scorers 
statements about Dewey: Honesty and Sincerity. T 
F114, a high-scoring woman, knows that Dewey 1s strong, young, Cour- 
ageous, honest. He may have faults, but they're useful faults. I felt he wasia 
strong, young person.” Obviously, this statement Is linked to the adulation 
of strength that plays so large a role in the psychology of our high scorers 
(cf. Chapter VII). The honesty of the former D.A. is derived from his much- 
advertised drive against political racketeering and corruption. He is sup- 
posed to be honest because he has exterminated, according to his propa- 
gandist build-up, the dishonest. Honesty seems largely to be a rationalization 
for vindictiveness. Speaking psychologically, the image of Dewey is a projec- 
tion of the punitive superego, or rather one of those collective images which 
replace the superego in an externalized, rigid form. The praise of his honesty, 
together with the repeated emphasis on his strength and youth, fall within 
the “strong man” pattern. 
F117, another high scorer, of the Professional Women group, has a 
maximal score on A-S and is generally extremely conservative. Her similarly 


personalized appraisal of Dewey strikes a slightly different note but fits 
within the same pattern: 


She feels that Dewey knows the value of money better than Roosevelt, because 
he came from a family that did not have too much. 


The punitiveness behind the praise of the honest man shows itself in this 
ample as hatred against comfortable living, against the “snobbish upper 
asi igis pppsdly enjoy the things which one has to deny to oneself. 
E iisdy e aa E Hp symbol of one’s own frustrations and is uncon- 
he aks F: n EA aea; expected to perpetuate frustration. What 
of affairs in which za a Bae pes of the high-scoring subjects is a state 
tion with him is aaa ody has “learned the value of a dollar.” Identifica- 
power whereas his i ek as a prospective President he has the halo of 
Perhaps it is not sce i ar ot the middle-class subject herself. 

frequent among women Seg that infatuation with honesty is particularly 

- *hey see life from the consumer's side; they do not 
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sonalization that counts most heavily with the low scorers seems to be con- 
fidence, the idea that public figures are good, friendly fathers who take 
care of one, or of the “underdog.” It seems to be derived from an actual 
life relationship to one’s parents, from unblocked positive transference. This 
observation will be given relief when the attitude of our subjects towards 
Roosevelt is discussed. Conversely, the personal trait most appreciated by the 
high scorer seems to be strength. Social power and control, the ultimate focus 
of their identification, is translated by the personalization mechanism into 
a quality inherent in certain individuals. The symbols of the powers that be 
are drawn from the imagery of a stern father to whom one “looks up.” 

One last aspect of personalization may be mentioned. To know something 
about a person helps one to seem “informed” without actually going into the 
matter: it is easier to talk about names than about issues, while at the same 
time the names are recognized identification marks for all current topics. 
Thus, spurious personalization is an ideal behavior pattern for the semi- 
erudite, a device somewhere in the middle between complete ignorance and 
that kind of “knowledge” which is being promoted by mass communica- 
tion and industrialized culture. 

To sum up: ever more anonymous and opaque social processes make it in- 
creasingly difficult to integrate the limited sphere of one’s personal life experi- 
ence with objective social dynamics. Social alienation is hidden by a surface 
phenomenon in which the very opposite is being stressed: personalization of 
political attitudes and habits offers compensation for the dehumanization of 
the social sphere which is at the bottom of most of today’s grievances. As 
less and less actually depends on individual spontaneity in our political and 
social organization, the more people are likely to cling to the idea that the 
man is everything and to seek a substitute for their own social impotence in 
the supposed omnipotence of great personalities. 


3. SURFACE IDEOLOGY AND REAL OPINION 


The alienation between the political sphere and the life experience of the 
individual, which the latter often tries to master by psychologically deter- 
mined intellectual makeshifts such as stereotypy and personalization, some- 
times results in a gap between what the subject professes to think about poli- 
tics end economy and what he really thinks. His “official” ideology conforms 
to what he supposes he has to think; his real ideas are an expression of his 
more immediate personal needs as well as of his psychological urges. The 
“official” ideology pertains to the objectified, alienated sphere of the political, 
the “real opinion” to the subject’s own sphere, and the contradiction between 
the two expresses their irreconcilability. 

Since this formal structure of political thinking has an immediate bearing 
upon one of the key phenomena of susceptibility to fascism, namely upon 
Pseudoconservatism, it may be appropriate to offer a few examples here. 
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for Dewey. She “wasn’t against Roosevelt,” but her statement that “no 
man is indispensable” thinly veils her underlying hostility. She 


: 1 im. But that didn’t mean I had 
“kr hat Hoover stood for, and I had no use for him. : 
‘a eats Ronee He was a good man, but when I heard people weeping and 
wailing over his death, I was just disgusted. As though he were indispensable, 


The amazing irregularity is an emphatically pro-Russian statement and an 
outspokenly antifascist attitude in international politics: 


“Now, I am a great admirer of Russia. Perhaps I shouldn’t say it out loud, but I 
am. I think they are really trying to do something for all the people. Of course there 
was a lot of suffering and bloodshed but think of what they had to struggle against. 
My husband really gets disturbed about this. He says I ought to go to Russia if I 
like communism so much, He says that to admire communism is to want a change 
and he thinks it is very wrong for me to even sound as though I wanted any change 
when we have enough and are comfortable and are getting along all right. I tell 
him that is very selfish and also that some people under the Czar might have felt 
that way but when the situation got so bad there was a revolution they got wiped 
out too, (American Communists?) Well, I couldn't say because I don’t really know 
anything about them. 

“I don’t hold the United States blameless. I think we have lots of faults. We talk 
now as though we had always hated war and tried to stop this one. That isn’t true. 
There were ways to stop this war if they had wanted to. I remember when Mus- 
solini moved on Ethiopia, I always think of that as the real beginning of this war. 


And we were not interested in stopping that, My husband doesn’t like me to criti- 
cize the United States,” 


The frequent interspersion of this statement with reference to disagreements 


With her husband, from whom she is “very much different politically” and 
a whom she has terrible arguments” leads us to assume that her “progres- 
Poe eae not highly affect-laden by her are 
; : i i ii 
don't think we can live for aka a 5 x i of whom she Era I 
that she wants him to get mad at | D x Eempted to By pornesizs 
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plored in the interview, really mean something to this subject, she forgets all 
about her own rationality and gives vent to her vindictiveness though with a 
bad conscience, as evidenced by her previously quoted statement (Chap- 
ter XVI) that “she is not very proud of her anti-Semitic bias.” 

M320, of the University Extension Testing Class, is a low-scoring man, 
hesitant, apologetic, shy, and unaggressive. He wants to become a landscape 
architect. His political views are consciously liberal and definitely nonpreju- 
diced. He struggles to maintain his liberalism continuously, but this is not 
easy for him with regard to certain political matters, his impulses in many 
instances disavowing what he states. He begins with the typical low scorer’s 
statement: 


“I am afraid I don’t have as many ideas about politics and government as I should, 
but I think—a lot of people are more liberal now than they have been recently, 
Possibly some like the change that is taking place in England—I don’t know.” 


He first takes a mildly antistrike attitude: 


“I don’t know, I cannot see that, as just a straight demand, without taking into 
consideration the company and its ties and all that. I have not read much about that 
but . . . in a large company . . . maybe they might be able to take ir, all righr, 
butin little shops . . . and if it did go through, and even if ir did not have disastrous 
(effects) on business closing . . . price rises would make it come out even anyway, 
I guess I am really not in favor of strikes but I can see it just about. . . .” 


Then he talks himself into a more definite stand against strikes, introduced 
by the still democratic “getting together” formula. 


“They ought to get together and give, maybe, a 20 per cent or 30 per cent raise, 
then maybe kinda split it . . . and these strikes . . , just start at the wrong end 
.. . because if the strike is settled . . . they still have to come to some sort of 
agreement . . . and it’s gonna be forced and men'll be driven. . . I guess human 
nature just is not that way but, . . .” 


The last statement, rather confused, actually belongs to the high-scorer pat- 
tern concerning the inhert badness of human nature (cf. Chapter VII). 

After he has made this turn, he goes on with the usual high scorer’s con- 
demnation of PAC. government control, etc., and ends up with an ambivalent 
statement about minimum wage-hour legislation: 


“Well, things like that I guess if—I guess they are necessary—I guess maybe I am 
an idealist—T don’t think there should have been a minimum wage law because I 
think the employer should pay his employee a living wage and if he cannot pay 
that, well, the person does not have to work there but if the employer cannot pay 
that, he is not going to stay in business. . . .” 


It is the general trend rather than any specific statement which bears wit- 
Ness to the wish to be politically progressive and the very definite changes 
of mind as soon as concrete issues are raised. This man’s “political instincts” 
—if this term is allowed—are against his official progressiveness. One might 
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this observation that one ca 


, well infer from 
litical potentials by 


aes Taine be observed with the medium-scoring man M779, 


oup, a registered Democrat. He was 
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ae of “big” and comparatively abstract political issues, he comes out with 


looking at deeper psychological impulses than by look. 


a “progressive” statement. 


“There is a trend toward socialism, I don’t know how modified. The conflict 
between labor and business will probably be mediated by the government. The 
government will probably hold the balance of power in labor-business conflicts, 
The emphasis now is on free enterprise but that often results in monopoly, the big 
concerns squeezing the little guys to death. There 1s too much of a gap between 
the rich and the poor. People climb up by pushing others down, with no regulation, 
For this reason, government should have more influence, economically, whether 
or not it goes as far as socialism.” 


The interviewer happened to ride with the subject from Berkeley to San 
Francisco and continued the discussion in a more informal, unofficial way, 
touching the subject matter of unionism. In this context a classic example 
of the gap between official ideology and political thinking in terms of one’s 
own immediate interests occurred: 


He thinks the C. I. O. is better than the A. F, of L. and he thinks that unions ought 
to extend their functions even more in political and educational and higher manage- 
ment brackets, but he himself won't join the Federal Workers Union which he 
would be eligible to join because he feels they are not enough concerned with the 
problems of the higher level incomes, that they are too much interested in keeping 


the wages of the poorer groups above a certain minimum, He wishes they would 
be concerned with promotions and 


which people could be promoted, 


ee Canadian M34, again a “medium” of the Public Speaking Class, is 
stucying to become a minister. He calls himself “yery far over on the left 
wing” but qualifies this immediately by the statement: 
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experience to . . . put their socialist program into effect .. . and I think their 
program has to be modified.” 


He praises the British Labour Government but actually only because it has 
not carried through a socialist program, an abstinence interpreted by the 
interviewee as a sign of “political experience.” 


“Well . . . I think they were ready for the job . . . aren't trying to change 
social order in one fell swoop .. . I think that is an evidence of their maturity.” 


This subject wants to be endowed with the prestige of a left-wing intellectual 
while at the same time, as an empirical being, he is manifestly afraid of a 
concrete materialization of ideas to which he subscribes in the abstract. 

It is hardly accidental that in these cases the overt ideology is always pro- 
gressive, the real opinion of an opposite character. This would seem to have 
something to do with established democracy in this country, which makes 
the expression of democratic ideas the thing to be done, while the opposite is, 
in a certain way, unorthodox. There is reason to believe that the fascist 
potential today shows itself largely in the maintenance of traditional ideas 
which may be called either liberal or conservative, whereas the underlying 
“political instinct,” fed largely by unconscious forces of the personality, is 
completely different. This will be elaborated in the following section. 


4. PSEUDOCONSERVATISM 


Our analysis of the questionnaire findings on PEC ( Chapter V) has led to a 
differentiation between those who are high on PEC but low on E, and 
those who are high on both, This distinction was interpreted in terms of 
genuine and pseudoconseryatives, the former supporting not only capitalism 
in its liberal, individualistic form but also those tenets of traditional Ameri- 
canism which are definitely antirepressive and sincerely democratic, as indi- 
cated by an unqualified rejection of antiminority prejudices. Our interview 
material allows us to give more relief to this construct and also to qualify 
it in certain respects. Before we go into some details of the pseudoconserva- 
tive’s ideology, we should stress that our assumption of a pseudoconservative 
Pattern of ideology is in agreement with the total trend of our psychological 
findings. The idea is that the potentially fascist character, in the specific 
sense Piven to this concept through our studies, is not only on the overt level 
but throughout the make-up of his personality a pseudoconservative rather 
than a genuine conservative. The psychological structure that corresponds to 
Pseudoconservatism is conventionality and authoritarian submissiveness on 
the ego level, with violence, anarchic impulses, and chaotic destructiveness in 
the unconscious sphere, These contradictory trends are borne out particularly 
In those sections of our study where the range between the two poles of the 
unconscious and the conscious is widest, above all, where the T.A.T. is con- 
sidered in relation to the clinical parts of the interviews. Traits such as au- 
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tain supra-individual changes in today’s ideology in which traditional values, 
such as the inalienable rights of each human being, are subject to a rarely 
articulate but nevertheless very severe attack by ascendent forces of crude 
repression, of virtual condemnation of anything that is deemed weak. There 
is reason to believe that those developmental tendencies of our society which 
point into the direction of some more or less fascist, state capitalist organiza- 
tion bring to the fore formerly hidden tendencies of violence and discrimina- 
tion in ideology. All fascist movements officially employ traditional ideas and 
values but actually give them an entirely different, antihumanistic meaning. 
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modern phenomenon Is not that any new psychological element has been 
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Democrats and the traditional Republicans. This is cleared up in his interview 
when he says that the party does not mean anything, the candidate is the thing.? 

Asked what is his conception of the Willkie-type Republican, he says he thinks 
of the Willkie supporters as the same as the Dewey supporters. Big business favored 
both Willkie and Dewey. 

The score 67 on PEC is high-middle. An examination of the individual items 
seems to show that he is not a true conservative in the sense of the rugged indi- 
vidual, True, he agrees with most of the PEC items, going to plus 3 on the Child- 
should-learn-the-value-of-the-dollar and the Morgan and Ford items, but marking 
most of the others plus 1 or plus 2, but, be it noted, he does not agree that depres- 
sions are like headaches, that businessmen are more important than artists and 
professors; and he believes the government should guarantee everybody an income, 
that there should be increased taxes on corporations and wealthy individuals, and 
that socialized medicine would be a good thing, He goes to plus 3 on the last item. 
Thus, it appears that he favors some kind of social function on the part of the 
government, but believes that the control should be in the proper hands. This is 
cleared up by the interview. Before becoming a policeman 6% years ago, this man 
was in the hospital insurance business, He says he had first to battle with the AMA. 
who did not favor any kind of medical insurance; and later he thought it wise to 
give up the business because state medicine was in the offing. 


In summing up his position concerning medical insurance, he says: 


“T like the collectiveness of it, but believe private business could do it better than 
the government. The doctors have butchered the thing and the politicians would 
do worse. People need this sort of thing and I like it in theory if it is run right.” 


Thus it becomes clear, according to the interviewer, that he has some kind 
of collectivistic value system but believes that the control should be in the 
hands of the group with whom he can identify himself. This is clearly the 
Ford and Morgan sort of group rather than labor unions which he opposes. 

The decisive thing about this man is that he has, in spite of his general re- 
actionism and his all-pervasive ideas of power—which are evidenced by most 
of the other sections of the interview—socialistic leanings. This, however, does 
not refer to socialism in the sense of nationalizing the means of production 
but to his outspoken though inarticulate wish that the system of free cnter- 
prise and competition should be replaced by a state-capitalist integration 
Where the economically strongest group, that is to say, heavy industry, takes 
control and organizes the whole life process of society without further inter- 
ference by democratic dissension or by groups whom he regards as being 
in contro] only on account of the process of formal democracy, but not on 
the basis of the “legitimate” real economic power behind them. 

This “socialist.” or rather, pseudosocialist, element of pseudoconservatism, 
actually defined only by antiliberalism, serves as the democratic cloak for 
antidemocratic wishes. Formal democracy seems to this kind of thinking to 


* Personalization, as indicated by these sentences, has an obvious fascist potential. It 
enhances the individual as against any objective anonymious system of checks and bal- 
ances, against democratic control. Behind the adulation of the “great man” looms, in the 
Present situation, the readiness to “follow the leader.” 
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Subject criticizes President Roosevelt strongly, especially his NRA. He mer. | 


tions his father’s being pushed out of a job partly because of NRA, but he 
appears to be a little confused in this reference: 


“Democracy is good when it is used right. I believe that too few people control 


the money in the country. I don’t believe in communism ... but there is so many | 


little people who never have anything. . . .” 


Subject mentioned his grandmother’s only receiving $30 a month pension which, | 


he says, she cannot live on . . . law ought to be changed in that respect . ,, 


subject emphasizes the need of extending old-age insurance to people too old to! 


benefit by recent legislation... .* 


An exceedingly serious dynamics is involved here. It cannot be disputed 


that formal democracy, under the present economic system, does not suffice 
to guarantee permanently, to the bulk of the population, satisfaction of the 
most elementary wants and needs, whereas at the same time the democratic 
form of government is presented as if—to use a favorite phrase of our sub- 
jécts—it were as close to an ideal society as it could be. The resentment caused 
by this contradiction is turned by those who fail to recognize its economic 
roots against the form of democracy itself. Because it does not fulfill what it 
promises, they regard it as a “swindle” and are ready to exchange it for 4 
ae which sacrifices all claims to human dignity and justice, but of which 
Te ee a a a guarantee of their lives by better planning 
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strong paranoid traits. She had voted for Roosevelt every time because “I just 
decided I’d be a Democrat.” Asked why, she continues as follows: 


“I don’t know. I’m just primarily against capitalism, and the Republicans are 
capitalistic. The Democrats have tried to give the working class a break. Father has 
voted for Thomas for years. He thinks eventually the world will come to that. But 
he’s never made an issue of it. (Are your ideals a reflection of his attitude?) Oh, it 
could be. I’m not conscious of it. I voted as soon as I was able to. (What do you think 
will happen after the war? ) Probably the Republicans will be in again, I think the 
American public is a very changing type. Probably I'll change too. The world’s in 
such a chaotic mess, something should be done. We're going to have to learn to live 
with one another, the whole world.” 


The phoniness of this subject’s supposed progressiveness comes out in the 
section on minorities where she proves to be a rabid anti-Semite. 

In order to guess the significance of the dull wish of this woman for a 
radical change it has to be confronted with the stand another pseudocon- 
servative takes, the violently anti-Semitic San Quentin inmate, Mé66iA, a 
robber. He plays, according to the interviewer, the bored décadent satiated 
with “too much experience” and derives from this attitude a fake aristocratic 
ideology which serves as a pretext for violent oppression of those whom he 
deems weak. He pays “very little attention to politics, except that I think 
we are headed for communism, and I am thumbs down on it.” Asked why, 
he comes forward with the following confession: 


“For one thing, I have never forgiven the Russians for the revolution. , . . I con- 
sider them murders and not assassinations and I haven’t forgiven Russia any more 
than I have forgiven France for her revolution, or Mexico... in other words, I still 
believe in the Old Order and I believe we were happiest under Hoover and should 
have kept him, I think I would have had more money under him too and I don’t be- 
lieve in inheritance taxes. If I earn $100,000 by the sweat of my brow, I ought to be 
able to leave it to whomever I please. I guess I really don’t believe that all men are 
created free and equal.” 


While he still accepts the traditional critique of government interference in 
the name of rugged individualism, he would favor such government control 
if it were exercised by the strong. Here the criminal is in complete agreement 
with the aforementioned (p. 676) parole officer, Mrog: 

(What about government controls over business?) “I half-approve. I certainly 
think that somebody should be over. . . . I believe in government control because 
It makes it less of—] really don’t believe in democracy; if we know somebody's at 
the helm, we can’t have revolutions and things. But I have never read much on 
Politics and I don’t think I have a right to say much.” 

That the idea of the “right people” is actually behind 41667 A’s political phi- 

“They overthrow the established order . . . and they are always made by people 


who never had anything . . . I've never seen a communist who came from the right 
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strata of society ... I did read George Bernard Shaw’s (book on socialism). 
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“Naturally, I get my Republican sentiments from my parents. But recently I have 


read more for myself, and I agree with them. ... We area conservative family. We 
hate anything to do with socialism. My father regretted that he voted for F.D.R. in 


1932. Father wrote to Senator Reynolds of South Carolina about the Nationalist | 


Party. It’s not America First, it’s not really isolationist, but we believe that our coun- 
try is being sold down the river.” 


The overt link between father-fixation as discussed in the clinical chapters 
(Part II) and authoritarian persuasions in politics should be stressed. He 
uses a phrase familiar with fascists when they were faced with the defeat of 
Germany and the German system and yet somehow wished to cling to their 
negative Utopia. 


“America is fighting the war but we will lose the peace if we win the war. I can't 
see what I can possibly get out of it.” 


Conversely, a striking example of pseudodemocratism in the narrower 
Sense is offered at the beginning of the political section of the interview of 
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This defeatism is characteristic of another trait of pseudoconservative po- 
litical philosophy: sympathy with the fascist enemy, Hitler’s Germany. This 
is easily rationalized as humane magnanimity and even as the democratic wish 
to give everybody a fair deal. It is the fifth-column mentality on which Hit- 
lerian propaganda in democratic countries drew heavily before the war and 
which has by no means been uprooted. 

M06, a college student high on all scales, fairly rational in many respects, 
seems at first sight to be critical of Germany. By tracing grandiloquently the 
sources of German fascism to supposedly profound historical roots, largely 
invented themselves by fascist propaganda, however, he slips into an apolo- 
getic attitude: 


“German people have always been aggressive, have loved parades, have always 
had a big army. They received an unfair peace after the last war, The treaty of Ver- 
sailles was obviously unfair to them, and because they were hard up, they were will- 
ing to listen to a young man like Hitler when he came along. If there had been a 
better peace, there’d be no trouble now. Hitler came along with promises, and 
people were willing to go for him, They had huge unemployment, inflation, and 
so on.” 


The legend of the “unjust” treaty of Versailles must feed on tremendous psy- 
chological resources—unconscious guilt feelings against the established sym- 
bol of prowess—in non-German countries: otherwise it could not have 
survived the Hitlerian war. That this subject's explanations of Hitler really 
mean sympathy is evidenced by a subsequent statement on Hitler's policy of 
exterminating the Jews, already quoted in Chapter XVI: 


“Well, Hitler, carried things just a little too far. There was some justification— 
some are bad, but not all. But Hitler went on the idea that a rotten apple in the 
barrel will spoil all the rest of them.” 


Still, even this subject clings to the democratic cloak and refrains from overt 
fascism. Asked about the Jews in this country he answers: 


“Same problem but it’s handled much better, because we're a democratic coun- 
try.” 


J 


While pseudoconservatism is, of course, predominantly a trait of high 
scorers, it is by no means lacking among low scorers. This pertains particularly 
to the apologetic attitude toward the Nazis. Thus, F733, a woman low on 
prejudice though high on F, a young student of mathematics, calls herself 
“rather conservative.” Her “official” ideology is set against bigotry. But re- 
ferring to her Irish descent, she resents the English and this leads her to 
pro-German statements which, in harmony with her F score, more than 
merely hint at underlying fascist leanings: 

“Lam prejudiced against England. England gave a dirty deal to the Irish people. 
England says the Nazis are black and Russia is white, but I think England 1s 
black, She goes around conquering people and is not just at all; and I am opposed to 
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The decisive shift occurs when the subject, after demanding “fairness” with 
regard to the problem of war guilt, protests against “too much emphasis” 
on Nazi atrocities. 


EXCURSUS on THE MEANING OF PsEuDOCONSERVATISM. 


and even pseudoprogressive, necessitates a brief theoretical discussion of 


what is “pseudo” about the subjects in question and whether and to what | 


extent the notion of genuine political ideologies can be upheld. All these terms 
have to be handled with the utmost caution and should never be hypostatized. 
The distinction between pseudo and genuine political ideologies has been in- 
troduced mainly in order to avoid the pitfall of oversimplification, of identi- 
fying the prejudiced person, and the prospective fascist in general, with 
“Teactionism.” It has been established beyond any doubt that fascism in 
terms of efficient organization and technological achievement has many “pro- 
gressive” features, Moreover, it has been recognized long before our study 
that the general idea of “preserving the American way of living,” as soon as it 
assumes the features of vigilantism, hides violently aggressive and destructive 
tendencies which pertain both to overt political manifestations and to charac- 
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be regarded as a static one. Today’s pseudoconservative may become the 
genuine conservative of tomorrow. 

In the light of these considerations, it will be of some methodological im- 
portance to formulate the distinction between “genuine” and “pseudo” with 
care. The simplest procedure, of course, would be to define both concepts 
operationally in terms of cluster relationships of the questionnaire and also 
of the interviews. One would have to call roughly pseudoconservative those 
who show blatant contradictions between their acceptance of all kinds of 
conventional and traditional values—by no means only in the political sphere 
—and their simultaneous acceptance of the more destructive clusters of the 
F scale, such as cynicism, punitiveness, and violent anti-Semitism. Yet, this 
procedure is somewhat arbitrary and mechanical. At its best, it would define 
the terms but never help to understand their implicit etiology. It would be 
more satisfactory to base the distinction on a psychological hypothesis that 
makes sense. An hypothesis that might serve is one that takes as its point of 
departure the differentiation between successful or unsuccessful identifica- 
tion. This would imply that the “genuine” conservative characters would be 
those who essentially or at least temporarily succeeded in their identification 
with authoritarian patterns without considerable carry-overs of their emo- 
tional conflicts—without strong ambivalence and destructive countertend- 
encies. Conversely, the “pseudo” traits are characteristic of those whose au- 
thoritarian identification succeeded only on a superficial level. They are 
forced to overdo it continuously in order to convince themselves and the 
others that they belong, to quote the revolution-hater of San Quentin, to the 
right strata of society. The stubborn energy which they employ in order to 
accept conformist values constantly threatens to shatter these values them- 
selves, to make them turn into their opposite, just as their “fanatical” eager- 
ness to defend God and Country makes them join lunatic fringe rackets and 
sympathize with the enemies of their country. 

Even this distinction, however, can claim only limited validity and is sub- 
ject to psychological dynamics. We know from Freud that the identification 
With the father is always of a precarious nature and even in the “genuine” 
cases, where it seems to be well established, it may break down under the 
impact of a situation which substitutes the paternal superego by collectivized 
authority of the fascist brand. 

Yet, with all these qualifications, the distinction still can claim some justi- 
fication under present conditions. It may be permissible to contrast the 
Pseudoconservatives so far discussed with a “genuine” conservative taken 
from the Los Angeles sample which, as pointed out in Chapter I, included— 
in contrast to the Berkeley sample—a number of actual or self-styled mem- 
bers of the upper class. 

F5008 is low on E, middle on F, and high on PEC. She is a woman of old 

merican stock, a direct descendant of Jefferson. She is apparently free of 
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“genuine” conservatives are more and more driven into the liberal camp by 


today’s social dynamics. This may help to explain why it is so hard to find any 


striking examples for genuine conservatism among high scorers. 


If our assumption is correct, that pseudoconservatism is based—as far as its | 
psychological aspect is concerned—on incomplete identification, it becomes | 


understandable why it is linked to a trait which also plays a considerable role 


within the pattern of conventionality: identification with higher social | 


groups. The identification that failed is probably in most cases that with the 
father. Those people in whom this failure does not result in any real antago- 
nism to authority, who accept the authoritarian pattern without, however, 
internalizing it, are likely to be those who identify themselves sociologically 


with higher social groups. This would be in harmony with the fact that the | 


fascist movement in Germany drew heavily on frustrated middle-class peo- 
ple of all kinds: of those who had lost their economic basis without being 


ready to admit their being déclassé; of those who did not see any chances for | 


themselves but the shortcut of joining a powerful movement which promised 
them jobs and ultimately a successful war. This socioeconomic aspect of 
pseudoconservatism is often hard to distinguish from the psychological one. 
To the prospective fascist his social identification is as precarious as that with 
the father. At the social root of this phenomenon is probably the fact that to 
rise by the means of “normal” economic competition becomes increasingly 
difficult, so that people who want to “make it” which. leads back to the 
psychological situation—are forced to seek other ways in order to be admitted 
into the ruling group. They must look for a kind of co-optation,” some- 
os alte the fashion of those who want to be admitted to a smart club. Snob- 
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lergic to it. However, the man who often, in accordance with the old Horatio 
Alger ideology, maintains his own “upward social mobility” draws from it 
at least some narcissistic gratifications and felicitously anticipates internally 
a status which he ultimately hopes to attain in reality. i 

Here two examples of high scorers may be quoted, both again taken from 
the Los Angeles group. 

soo6, an extreme high scorer on all scales, one of the few of our inter- 
yiewees who actually admitted that they want to kill the Jews (see his in- 
terview in Chapter XVI, p. 636), is the grandson of a dentist, whereas his 
father failed to become one, and he hopes fervently to regain the grand- 
father’s social status. As to the problem of failure in identification, it is sig- 
nificant in this case that the image of the father is replaced by that of the 
grandfather—just as the idea of “having seen better times,” of a good family 
background clouded over by recent economic developments, played a large 
role with the prefascist, postinflation generation in Germany. 

5013, who is also extremely high on all scales, describes her father as a 
doctor, whereas he is actually a chiropractor—a habit which seems to be 
largely shared by the chiropractors themselves. If the German example teaches 
anything and if our concept of semierudition proves to be correct, one may 
expect that nonacademic “scientists” and “doctors” are strongly attracted by 
the fascist platform." 


5. THE USURPATION COMPLEX 


The goal toward which the pseudoconservative mentality strives—diffusedly 
and semiconsciously—is to establish a dictatorship of the economically strong- 
est group. This is to be achieved by means of a mass movement, one which 
promises security and privileges to the so-called “little man” (that is to say, 
worried members of the middle and lower middle class who still cling to 
their status and their supposed independence), if they join with the right 
people at the right time. This wish appears throughout pseudoconservative 
ideology in mirrored reflection. Government by representation is accused of 
perverting democracy. Roosevelt and the New Deal particularly are said to 
have usurped power and to have entrenched themselves dictatorially. Thus 


* The role played by shady pseudo-medicine in Nazi Germany is sociologically linked 
to the ascendance of déclassé intellectuals under National Socialism, psychologically to the 
paranoid twist of Nazi ideology as well as of the personalities of many leaders. There is a 
direct interconnection between the doctrine of “purity of blood” and the glorification of 
sundry purifiers of the body. The first academic chair created by Hitler was one for 

natural healing,” His own physician was 4 quack, Himmlers A chiropractor, and Rudolf 

ess encouraged all kinds of superstitious approaches to medicine. It should be noted 
that analogous tendencies make themselves felt in the American “lunatic fringe.” One 
of our native crackpot agitators combines Jew-baiting with a “health food” campaign, 
directed against the delikatessen which are not only denounced as being Jewish but also 
45 Unwholesome, The imagery of Jewish food throughout the fascist ideology deserves 
careful examination, 
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and would, through attacking the “abuses,” ultimately abolisn democracy 
altogether. Pseudoconservative ideology harmonizes completely with psy- 
chological projectivity. 

One may well ask why people so concerned with power, if they 3 eally 
see the Roosevelt policy as a strong-armed dictatorship, do not endorse it and 
feel happy about it. The reasons, it would seem, are several. First, the social 
types representative of pseudoconservatism are not or do not regard them- 
selyes as beneficiaries of the New Deal. It appears to them as a government 
for the unemployed and for labor; and even if they themselves received some 
benefits from WPA or the closed shop, they are resentful about it because 
this demonstrates to them what they are least willing to admit: that their 
belonging to the middle classes has lost its economic foundation. Second, to 
‘them, the Roosevelt administration never was really strong enough. They 
sense very well the degree to which the New Deal was handicapped by the 
Supreme Court and by Congress; they know or have an inkling of the con- 
cessions Roosevelt had to make— he had to give conspicuous jobs to several 
men opposed to his political line, e.g., Jesse Jones; they cry “dictator” 
because they realize that the New Deal was no dictatorship at all and that 
it did not ft within the authoritarian pattern of their over-all ideology. 
Thirdly, their idea of the strong man, no matter in what glowing personalized 
terms it may be expressed, is colored by an image of real strength: the back- 
ing of the most powerful industrial groups. To them, progressives in the 
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inequality and formal political equality but against the democratic form as 
such. Instead of trying to give to this form its adequate content, they want 
ro do away with the form of democracy itself and to bring about the direct 
control of those whom they deem the most powerful any way. 

This background of the dictatorship idea, that democracy is no reality 
under prevailing conditions, may be evidenced by two quotations from me- 
dium-scoring men. M1223% follows up his statement that the Democrats are 
going communistic and that the unions should be curbed, by the statement, 
“The people aren't running the country.” 

Mz1225a speaks cautiously about democracy: “It’s supposed to be a govern- 
ment of the people by representation.” RONI 

Asked whether we had it in this country he answers bluntly; No, but 
qualifies this immediately with the statement—a pretty standardized one— 
“We have as close to it as there is.” 

Similarly, M:223h qualifies his critique by the contention that “America is 
still fairly democratic but going away from democracy too fast.” 

The contradictory utterances of these two men, apart from wishful think- 
ing, indicate that they are perturbed by the antagonism between formal 
political democracy and actual social control. They just reach the point 
where they see this antagonism. They did not dare, however, to explain it 
but rather retract their own opinions in order not to become “unrealistic.” 
Conformism works as a brake on their political thinking. 

A few examples of the usurpation fantasy proper follow. 

M208, who obtained a middle score on E and F and a high score on PEC, 
insists, according to his interviewer, 


_ that President Roosevelt lost the popular vote by several thousand votes, accord- 
ing to counts he and his father made following the news reports over the radio, 
implying that the official count had been incorrect. 


While this man is for “initiative and competition, against government bungling 
and inefficiencies,” he has boundless confidence in social control exercised by 
the proper organization: 


ri ‘The best organizations for a citizen to belong to in order to influence the condi- 
‘ens in his community are local Chambers of Commerce. By improving your city, 

you make it attractive and create wealth.” He said the San Francisco Chamber of 
mmerce was something he belonged to and his organization would send out 


eee very soon to every single individual in the city in a huge membership 


mee 656, a high-scoring prison inmate (grand theft and forgery), was inter- 
eae shortly after President Roosevelt's death and when asked what he 
Barded as the greatest danger facing this country, said 


“the 
Snip,” 


&overnment we just had, the one that brought on the war, the Nazi-dictator- 
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don’t know about with Churchill or Stalin.” 


In the end the usurper idea coincides with that of the conspirator who makes | 
“<eeret deals” detrimental to his country. . 

The frequency and intensity of the usurper idea, together with the fan- 
tastic nature of many of the pertinent assertions in our material justifies our 
calling it a “complex,” that is to say, looking for a widespread and stable 
psychological configuration on which this idea feeds. As far as we know, 
no attention has been given to this complex in psychological literature, though 
the frequency of usurpation conflicts throughout occidental drama warrant 
the assumption that there must be some deep-rooted basis in instinctual dy- 
namics for it. Suffice it to recollect that Shakespeare's most famous tragedies: 
Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and Richard III deal in one way 
or the other with usurpation, and that the usurper theme runs as a red thread 
through the whole dramatic work of Schiller, from Franz Moor in the 
“Robbers” to Demetrius. On a sociopsychological level, that is to say com- 
paratively abstractly and superficially, an explanation is easy at hand. The 
existence of power and privilege, demanding sacrifices of all those who do 
not share in its advantages, provokes resentment and hurts deeply the longing 
a equality and justice evolved throughout the history of our culture. In the 
Benth OE his heart, everyone regards any privilege as illegitimate. Yet one is 
forced continuously, in order to get along in the world as it is, to adjust him- 
As SEN of power relationships that actually defines this world. 
del of ys ee are ls Bare eco a 
repress their resentment of rivile EY: a age A A 
which is suspected of bein ‘il ege and to accept as legitimate just that 
the survival of privilege ae Tierra But since human sufferings from 
complete. Hence the prevailing ae ee adjustment Pode has TETES becom; 
bivalent. While it is E Moe "4 ude towards privileges is essentially am- 
displaced unconsciously, The F consciously , the underlying resentment! 
tional compromise between ay one In such a way that a kind of emo- 
and resistance against it icine see acceptance of the existence of powt 
mate” representatives of ieee ed. Resentment is shifted from the “legit! 
them, who identify ee F to those who want to take it away from 
same time, the code of aes in their aims, with power but violate, at the 
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shift is the political usurper in whom one can denounce “greed for power” 
while at the same time taking a positive stand with regard to established 
power. sull, sympathy with the usurper survives at the bottom. It is the 
conflict between this sympathy and our displaced aggressiveness which quali- 
fies him for dramatic conflict. 

There is reason to believe, however, that this line of thought does not 
fully explain the usurper complex. Much more deep-lying, archaic mech- 
anisms seem to be involved. As a rule, the usurper complex is linked with 
the problem of the family. The usurper is he who claims to be the member 
of a family to which he does not belong, or at least to pretend to rights due 
to another family. It may be noted that even in the Oedipus legend, the 
usurper complex is involved in so far as Oedipus believes himself to be the 
real child of his foster-parents, and this error accounts for his tragic en- 
tanglement. We venture, with all due reservation, the hypothesis that this has 
something to do with an observation that can be made not infrequently: that 
people are afraid of not really being the children of their parents. This fear 
may be based on the dim awareness that the order of the family, which stands 
for civilization in the form in which we know it, is not identical with “nature” 
—that our biological origin does not coincide with the institutional framework 
of marriage and monogamy, that “the stork brings us from the pond.” We 
sense that the shelter of civilization is not safe, that the house of the family is 
built on shaky ground. We project. our uneasiness upon the usurper, the 
image of him who is not his parents’ child, who becomes psychologically a 
kind of ritualized, institutional “victim” whose annihilation is unconsciously 
supposed to bring us rest and security. It may very well be that our tend- 
ency to “look for the usurper” has its origin in psychological resources as 
deep as those here suggested. 


6. FDR. 


The usurpation complex is focused on Roosevelt, whose name evokes the 
sharpest differences between high and low scorers that are to be found in the 
interview material on politico-economic topics. 

It hardly needs to be said that all the statements touching upon the late 
President are personalized. The political issues involved appear mainly as 
qualities of the man himself. He is criticized and praised because he is this or 
that, not because he stands for this or that. The most drastic accusation is 
that of war-monger, This accusation often assumes the form of those con- 
spiracy fantasies which are so highly characteristic of the usurper complex. 

The high-scoring man Mé64e, serving a San Quentin term of one year 
for forger y and check writing, professes to have been originally pro-Roose- 
velt. 


“Hell, at that (election) I was strong for Roosevelt, we had an awful depression, 
me thing he’d done for that state he put that dam there. ... We didn’t need the war 
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| - Roosevelt?) “Oh, sure he is. He just don’t have any use fo, 
R = Aa mil i a is what he says. (And what do you think abou 
t?) Oh, I don't know. I guess he’s right. He ought to know. That’s all he thinks 
about—politics—politics.” 

Sometimes the suspicion that Roosevelt was a Russophile war-monger is 
cloaked by legalistic argumentations, such as the statement that he left thel 
country illegally during the war. | 

Fio1, a woman who stands high on all scales, a somewhat frustrated young 
college student, relates that her father is “extremely anti-Roosevelt,” and, 


when asked why, answers: 


and paranoid exag 
common among sub 


“No president is supposed to leave the country without the consent of Congress, 
and he goes whenever he feels like it. He is being a little too dictatorial.” 


With regard to domestic politics, F359, the accountant in a government 
department who was quoted before (Chapter XVI, p. 616), states quitt 
clearly and in fairly objective terms the contradiction which seems at the 
hub of anti-Roosevelt sentiment: 


Subject did nor like Roosevelt because of WPA. It creates a class of lazy people 
who would rather get $20 a week than work. She feels that Roosevelt did not a 
complish what he set out to do—raise the standard of the poorer classes. 


The conceptions of communist, internationalist, and war-monger at 
close to another one previously mentioned—that of the snob. Just as tht 
fascist agitator persistently mixes up radicals and bankers, claiming that tht 
latter financed the revolution and that the former seek financial gains, tht 


contradictory ideas of an ultraleftist and an exclusive person alienated from 


the people are brought together by anti-Roosevelt sentiment. One may ver 
ture the hypothesis that the ultimate content of both objections is the sam 
eee att o: He frustrated middle-class person against those who rep 
path i 7 ot happiness, be it by wanting other people—even the Jaz) 
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larly, the high-scoring married woman F117, 37 years old, employed in a 
Public Health Department, 


feels that Roosevelt does not know how to handle money; he was born with a 
great deal. Now he throws it around—“millions here and millions there,” 


This is the exact opposite of the praise of Dewey, whose more humble 
origin is supposed to guarantee thriftiness. The “democratic cloak” of the 
pseudoconservative consists, in cases like these, in the assertion that measures 
taken for the benefit of the people cannot be approved because the one who 
carried them out is not one of the people and therefore, in a way, has no 
right to act in their behalf—he is a usurper. Really folksy men, one might 
suppose, would rather let them starve. 

The idea that the late President was too old and too ill, and that the New 
Deal was decrepit plays a particular role among anti-Roosevelt arguments. 
The dark forebodings about Roosevelt’s death have come true. Yet, one may 
suspect here a psychological element: the fear of his death often rationalizes 
the wish for it. Moreover, the idea of his supposed old age pertains to the il- 
legitimacy complex: he should give way to others, to the “young generation,” 
to fresh blood. This is in keeping with the fact that German Nazism often 
denounced the over-age of the representatives of the Weimar Republic, and 
that Italian fascism heavily emphasized the idea of youth per se. Ultimately, 
some light is shed on the whole complex of the President’s age and illness by 
our clinical findings, pertaining to the tendency of our high scorers to praise 
physical health and vigor as the outstanding quality of their parents, particu- 
larly of the mother (pp. 340 ff.). This is due to the general “externalization” 
of values, the anti-intraceptiveness of the prejudiced personalities who seem 
to be continuously afraid of illnesses, If there is an interconnection between 
at least some syndromes of high scorers and psychotic dispositions, one may 
also think of the disproportionate role played by the concern with one’s own 
body in many schizophrenics—a phenomenon linked to the mechanisms of 
“depersonalization”® which represents the extreme of the “ego-alienness” 
of the id characteristic of the high scoring subject. It should be remembered 
once again how large a role was played by ideas such as physical health, 
purity of the blood, and syphilophobia throughout fascist ideology. 

Mio4, a high scoring young man of the Public Speaking Class, who 
changed from studying engineering to law is an example: 

Subject would have voted for Dewey. The whole New Deal has become very 
stagnant, old, and decrepit. He feels Roosevelt has done some fine things, some of his 
Experiments were about as good a cure as you could get for the depression, but it 
‘Snow time for a change in party, a new President, younger blood. 


As in most cases, the argument has, of course, a baton) are Mon 
the Roosevelt government held office for a longer period than any other 
"CE Otte Fenichel (27). 
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In accordance with this pattern, the image of the Jew often bears features of 

the old man, thus allowing for the discharge of repressed hostility against th. 

father. Judaism is regarded, not incidentally, as the religion of the father and 

Christianity that of the son. The most emphatic stereotype of the Jew, tha 

of the inhabitant of the Eastern ghetto, bears attributes of the old, such a 
the beard or worn and obsolete clothes. 

Hostility for the aged has, to be sure, a socjological as well as a psycho. | 
logical aspect; old people who cannot work any more are regarded as useles 
and are, therefore, rejected. But this idea, like those just discussed, has little 
immediate bearing upon the person of Roosevelt; rather, they are transferred 
to him after aggression has turned against him. The universally ambivalent 
role of the President as a father figure thus makes itself felt, 

As to those who are in favor of Roosevelt, there are two clear-cut main 
motifs which are almost the reverse of those found in the Roosevelt haters 
The man “who thinks too much of himself and assumes dictatorial powers” 
is now praised as a great personality; the leftist and initiator of the New Deal 
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Mzo6, another high-scoring man, again characterized by upward social 
mobility, 15 pro-Roosevelt for reasons that are just the opposite of those given 
by one group of his critics for disliking him, although he too suffers from 
the “old age” complex. 

“Roosevelt has done a wonderful job but we should haye a young man. Roosevelt 
stabilized the nation’s currency, helped on unemployment, has handled foreign rela- 


tons marvelously. He is a common man, goes fishing, takes time for relaxation— 
that’s what I like. Mrs. Roosevelt has been active in political and social affairs.” 


The explanation of the deviation of this highly prejudiced man, who is 
beset by power ideas and objects to the Jews because they supposedly strive 
for power, is that he himself 


“had infantile paralysis, and you appreciate what Roosevelt has done.” 


The inference may be allowed that if the same man is praised by some 
people as a “common man” and by others blamed as a “socialite,” these judg- 
ments express subjective value scales rather than objective facts. 

The established status of a President of the United States, the irrefutable 
success of Roosevelt, and, one may add, his tremendous impact as a symbolic 
father figure on the unconscious, seem in more cases than this particular one 
to check the usurper complex of the pseudoconservative and allow only for 
vague attacks about which there is something half-hearted, as if they were 
being made with a bad conscience. 


7. BUREAUCRATS AND POLITICIANS 


There is no mercy, however, for those to whom Roosevelt is supposed to 
have delegated power. They are usurpers, parasites, know nothing about the 
people, and should, one may well assume, be replaced by the “right men.” 
The wealth of statements against bureaucrats and politicians in our interview 
material is tremendous. Although it comes mostly from high scorers, it is 
by no means confined to them, and may again be regarded as one of those 
patterns of political ideology which spread over the well-defined border 
lines of right vs. left. 

It is beyond the scope of the present study to analyze the amount of truth 
inherent in American distrust of professional politics. Nor should it be denied 
that a tremendously swollen bureaucratic apparatus, such as that which was 
necessitated by war conditions and which was, to a certain extent, safe from 
public criticism, develops unpleasant features, and that the machinery has 
an inbound tendency to entrench itself and to perpetuate itself for its own 
sake. However, as one analyzes carefully the standard criticism of the 
bureaucrats and politicians, he finds very little evidence of such observations, 
very few specific indictments of bureaucratic institutions which prove them 
to be incompetent, It is impossible to escape the impression that “the bureau- 
crat,” with the help of some sections of the press, and some radio commenta- 
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sonalization of ununderstandable politics, of a depersonalized world. | 

Striking examples of this general attitude of high scorers are provided| 
by the above-quoted political statements of Mack (p. 34) and of the| 
markedly anti-Semitic manager of a leather factory, M359 (p. 666 of this | 
chapter). 

Sometimes the invectives against politics terminate in tautologies: politic 
is blamed for being too political. | 

Mı230a is a young welder who wanted to study engineering. He scores | 


high on E but low on F and PEC. | 


(Whar thinking of political trends today?) “Well, they’re very disrupted. We 
discussed them a lot, and a lot of things we don’t like. The administration seems to be | 
so tied up in politics. . . . Statesmanship is gone completely. . . . Can’t believe any- | 
thing you read in the newspapers. We read the newspapers mainly to laugh. .. ka 


The last passage is characteristic of the alienation from politics which | 
expresses itself in a complete, and by no means altogether unjustified, distrust | 
of the reliability of any news which has gone through the filter of a system | 
of communications controlled by vested interests. This distrust, however, i 
shifted to the scapegoat, the bureaucrat and the politician, usually attacked 
by the same press which is this subject's laughing stock. | 
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the politicians are too independent. This particular twist may indicate the under- 
lying awareness of the weakness of the representatives of formal democracy.) 
They are not sincere public servants, Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Bryan are 
exceptions. Wilson was also sincere.” Subject has no respect for Harding or 


Coolidge. 
Finally, an example from a low scarer. M112, asked about politics, simply 
states: 


up don’t like it. We can get along without it. Don’t think that people should be 
just politicians. Should have an ordinary life, just hold office at times. Not be trained 
for politics and nothing else, should know what people want and do it. Not control 
things for themselves or others.” 


The tone of this accusation is markedly different from the phraseology of 
the high scorers. This man seems really to be worried lest bureaucracy 
should become reified, an end in itself, rather than democratically expressing 
the wishes of the people. 

The motivation of the low scorers’ criticism of bureaucrats and politicians 
seems largely to vary from that of the high scorers; phenomenologically, 
however, it reminds so much of the latter that one is led to fear that in a 
critical situation quite a few antipolitical low scorers may be caught by a 
fascist movement. 


8. THERE WILL BE NO UTOPIA 


The political thinking of high scorers is consummated by the way they 
approach the ultimate political problem: their attitude toward the concept 
of an “ideal society.” Their opinional pattern not only concerns the means 
but also the ultimate social ends. 

According to the frame of mind which is being analyzed here, there is no 
utopia and, one may add, there should be no utopia. One has to be “realistic.” 
This notion of realism, however, does not refer to the necessity of judging 
and accounting on the basis of objective, factual insight, but rather to the 
postulate that one recognizes from the very beginning the overwhelming 
superiority of the existent over the individual and his intentions, that one 
advocates an adjustment implying resignation with regard to any kind of 
basic improvements, that one gives up anything that may be called a dav- 
dream, and reshapes oneself into an appendage of the social machinery- 
This is reflected by political opinion in so far as any kind of utopian idea in 
Politics is excluded altogether. 

It must be pointed out that an anti-utopia complex seems to occur in the 
interviews of low scorers even more frequently than in those of high scorers, 
perhaps because the former are more ready to admit their own worries and 
are less under the impact of “official optimism.” This differentiation between 
the stand taken by high and low scorers against utopia seems to be corrob- 
orated by the study “Psychological Determinants of Optimism regarding the 
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of the human race. One may epitomize the difference dynamically by stating | 


td) by the cynicism cluster of the F scale | 
1 
tween high and low scorers. Conversely, loy 


that the high scorers deny utopia because they ultimately do not want it to | 


materialize, whereas anti-utopian statements of the low scorers are derived 
from a rejection of the official ideology of “God's own country.” The latter 
are skeptical about utopia, because they take its realization seriously and 
therefore take a critical view of the existent, even up to the point where they 
acknowledge the threat exercised by the impact of prevailing conditions 
against just those human potentialities in which they trust in the depth of 
their hearts. 

M345 is a high-scoring man of the University Extension Testing Class 
group. He scores high on E and PEC but low on F. When asked about what 
he thinks of an ideal society, his answer reads: 


“T don’t think there is such a thing without changing everything, including the 


people in it. Always some people unusually wealthy, always some unusually miser- 
able economically.” 


This answer is significant in many respects. The denial of the possibility 
of an ideal society is based on the assumption that otherwise everything ought 
to be changed—an idea apparently unbearable to the subject, Rather than 
change everything, that is to say, to disobey ultimate respect for the existent, 
the world should be left as bad as it is. The argument that first the people 
should be changed before the world can be changed belongs to the old anti- 
ie ke oe circle, since, under prevailing external 
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of our subjects, the idea of natural qualities excluding an ideal society is 
related immediately to the most pressing issue: the abolition of war. 

“Naturally, I like America best. The question is, is it worth while to give up what 
we have in order to have world trade? The Japs make cheap products and can 
undersell us. What I’m afraid of is a perpetual lend-lease. If we do trade with other 
nations we should have the cash. World trade would not prevent war. The fighting 
instinct is there.” 


The significant fact about his statement is that the assumption of a “fight- 
ing instinct,” which apparently is never supposed to disappear, is related in 
an overrealistic manner to economic advantages, cash, sticking to what one 
has, and so on. Incidentally, this is the same man who speaks against the 
present war because he “can’t see what he can possibly get out of it.” 

Self-contradictory is a statement by the executive secretary, F340B, a 
medium-scoring woman, whose personality as a whole, as well as her ready- 
made political opinions, come closer to the type of the high scorer than her 
questionnaire leads us to believe. In terms of surface opinion she wants to be 
“idealistic,” in terms of her specific reactions she is under the spell of “real- 
ism,” the cult of the existent. 


“I’m not happy about our foreign policy here—it’s not definite enough, and not 
idealistic enough. (What are your specific criticisms? ) It is not much of anything: 
seems we haven't got any foreign policy. (What kind of foreign policy would you 
like to see?) I would like to see the four freedoms, the Atlantic Charter actually 
applied in other countries. Then we also have to be realistic about it, but we have ta 
strive to be idealistic—to realize the ideals eventually.” 


There is something pathetic about this statement. For the contention that 
one has to be “realistic” in order ultimately to realize the ideals is certainly 
true, Taken in abstracto, however, and without specific concepts as to how 
this could be achieved, the truth becomes perverted into a lie, denoting only 
that “it cannot be done” while the individual still maintains the good con- 
science that she would be only too happy if it were possible. s 

Psychologically, the anti-utopian pattern of political thinking is related 
to sadomasochistic traits. They manifest themselves strikingly in the state- 
ment of the high-scoring San Quentin inmate, M6624, who comes ey 
close to the “tough-guy” syndrome discussed in Chapter XIX. When asked 
“what is an ideal society like,” he answers: “Plenty of work for everybody; 
have all the strikes stopped,” 

To the naiveté of this man, who certainly belongs to the poorest strata 
himself, the image of the present order has been petrified to such an extent 
that he cannot even conceive of a social system where, because of rational 
organization, each individual has Jess to work—to him the ideal is that every- 
body can work. which does not only include satisfaction of basic needs but 
also efforts which might easily be dispensed with today. The idea that some 
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situation to complete political resignation, still feels: 


“o, I think part of the reason America has become the greatest country in the 
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world is that because the dreams a man makes might come true. 


OF course, this is to be understood primarily as an expression of the dream 
that can be measured by the dollars and cents an individual can make, but 
it should not be forgotten that among the ideological foundations of Amer- 
ican liberalism there is also a utopian element which, under certain conditions, 
may break through and overcome the gospel of supposed realism. 

Apparently, the anti-utopian somehow feels uneasy about his own “real- 
ism,” and seeks an outlet by attributing to the reality with which he is most 
strongly identified, his own country, some of the utopian qualities he other- 
wise disavows. 

Only the low- to medium-scoring San Quentin murderer, 628B, a man 
who has nothing to lose in life, says bluntly: 


“This country educates people, but in the so-called American way. .. . I don’t 
believe this is the best country. Maybe in a materialistic way. ... I would not value 


my life by material things.” 

The undertone of this statement is, similar to M679, one of fatalistic resig- 
nation. Even low scorers who are not anti-utopian cannot think of utopia 
but in a quasi-fatalistic way: as if it were something preconceived, fixed once 
and for all; something which one has to “look up” rather than think and 
realize oneself. M771: ve 
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F scale should be stressed. Abolition of the dole, rejection of state interfer- 
ence with the “natural” play of supply and demand on the labor market, the 
spirit of the adage “who does not work, shall not eat” belong to the traditional 
wisdom of economic rugged individualism and are stressed by all those who 
regard the liberal system as being endangered by socialism. At the same time, 
the ideas involved have a tinge of punitiveness and authoritarian aggressive- 
ness which makes them ideal receptacles of some typical psychological urges 
of the prejudiced character. Here goes, for example, the conviction that 
people would not work unless subject to pressure—a way of reasoning closely 
related to vilification of human nature and cynicism. The mechanism of 
projectivity is also involved: the potentially fascist character blames the poor 
who need assistance for the very same passivity and greediness which he has 
learnt not to admit to his own consciousness. 

Examples: The extremely high-scoring San Quentin inmate, M664C, whose 
F score is outstanding, shows clearly the psychological aspect of this particu- 
lar ideology. He regards as the “major problem” facing this country the fact 
that it might do something for the starving people abroad. His statement 
shows also the intimate interrelation between the “no pity for the poor” and 
the fatalism complexes. 


“Christ, we licked those other countries and now we're gonna feed ’em. .. . I 
think we ought to let ’em starve, especially them Japs. , .. Lucky I don’t have any 
relations killed in this war, I’d go out and kill me some Japs. ... We're gonna have 
another depression and gonna have another war too in a few years.” 


By contrast, M658, another high-scoring convict with certain psycho- 
pathic traits, turn his affects against the unemployed rather than against the 
Japanese: 

“I believe everybody should have an opportunity. Should not be any unemploy- 
ment. Only reason they are unemployed, they are lazy like me.” 

This may be regarded as one of the most authentic examples of sadomaso- 
chistic thinking in our interviews. He wants others to be treated harshly 
because he despises himself: his punitiveness is obviously a projection of his 
own guilt feelings. 

Women are freer of the “no pity for the poor” complex. They rather over- 
compensate for it in terms of social welfare and charity which is, as indicated 
previously, a “high” value anyway. The following statement may be regarded 
as characteristic of the woman who humiliates him whom she pretends to 
help, and actually does not help at all but just makes herself feel important. 

F359, a high scorer who combines conventionality with somewhat paranoid 
ideas about the Negroes: 

Subject thinks that the poorer people should be taken care of by state or com- 


munity projects, People in the community should get together, like people, for 
instance, who are good at organizing boys’ clubs; or they might organize dances 
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dated.” This attitude has, of course, strong sociological eterminants: up- 
ward social mobility, identification with the higher class to whom they wish 
to belong themselves, recognition of universal competition as a measuring 
rod for what a person is worth, and the wish to keep down the potential 
threat of the disinherited masses. These sociological motives, however, are 
inseparably bound up with the psychological mechanisms indicated above. 
The specific infantile implications may be indicated as follows: identification 
with the poor is quite enticing for children, since the world of the poor 
appears to them in many ways less restricted than their own, whilst they 
somehow sense the similarity between the social status of a child in an adult 
society and the status of the poor in a rich man’s world. This identification 
is repressed at an early phase for the sake of “upward mobility,” and also— 
even if the children are poor themselves—for the sake of the reality principle 
in general which tolerates compassion only as an ideology or as “charity” 
but not in its more spontaneous manifestations. They project the “punish- 
ment” they have received for their own compassion upon the downtrodden 
by regarding poverty)as something the poor “brought upon themselves.” The 
same formula, incidentally, plays a decisive role in anti-Semitism. 


The attitud 
rion for rich and success 


10. ‘EDUCATION INSTEAD OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


The complement of the “no pity for the poor” complex is the overemphasis 
given to the education of people within the political sections of our inter- 
views. The frequent reference to this topic is the more significant since it 
does not appear in the interview schedule. Nobody will deny the desirability 
oi political education. It is hard to overlook, however, that the ideal of edu- 
cation often serves as a rationalization for social privileges. People who do not 
want to confess to antidemocratic leanings prefer to take the stand that democ- 
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occurs quite frequently among uneducated people—perhaps because, for 
some reason beyond the scope of the present study, education has come to 
be a kind of a panacea in American ideology. None of our subjects ever takes 
the trouble of defining to what the mysterious “education” should refer: 
whether it pertains to the general educational Jevel or whether some special 
kind of political education is envisaged and how it should be carried out. 
The education complex is not confined to high or medium scorers but 
seems to be more frequent with them than with low scorers. Some examples 
are given. | 
M1230A, a high-scoring man of the Maritime School Group, states, 


(What is an ideal society like?) “It would take generations of breeding to bring 
everybody to the same educational standards . . . though not to have such great 
classes... although I think we should always have class distinction ,.. some initiative 
to try to improve yourself.” 


Here it is obvious that the education idea serves as a subtle device by which 
the anti-utopian can act to prevent a change and yet appear progressive. It 
is also characteristic that the stress put on a long drawn-out educational 
process is concomitant with the idea that there always should be some class 
distinction. 

Similarly, the Canadian $1934, a medium scorer, endorses the education 
idea as a “brake,” this time on the labor movement. He believes: 


“The important thing in the labor movement today is education of the rank and 
file. I just don’t think labor is ready to take more influence today.” 


It may be noted at random that the more production processes are stand- 
ardized, the less special training is required, the more technological progress 
leads toward a certain enlightenment of the masses, the emptier the postulate 
of education becomes. Our subjects stick to it in a rather fetishistic way. 

For the very high-scoring woman, F104, majoring in Spanish and interested 
in business, the political demarcation line between her ingroup, the Repub- 
licans, and the Democrats coincides with that of education. 


“The type of people I have known who are Democrats are usually uneducated 
people who really don’t know what is happening. The present administration has 
made a mess of things.” 

s Thus the education ideology interprets the fact that the Democratie Party 
15s more of a lower-class party than the Republicans. 

Among low scorers the education idea is somewhat mixed up with the tra- 
ditional socialist wish for enlightenment. Frequently, there occurs a com- 
Plaint about the lethargy and the lack of political interest of the masses—from 
which, regularly, the subjects exempt themselves. In this context we may 
mention again the phraseological statement of our sailor, M717: 


“We have a good basis for our political system. The majority of people are not 
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sample. It is possible that the education ee PEAY Puree the 
awareness that one really does not know w at one talks a ae when one 
discusses politics—often enough the praise of education follows, with 
low scorers, self-accusations on account of their lack of knowledge. How- 
ever, the vague idea of education takes care of the experience of ignorance 
rather summarily by a slogan and reliance on an isolated factor of cultural 
life, thus dispensing with the effort of political thinking. Moreover, it serves 
in most cases the purpose of projecting one’s own ignorance onto others so 
that one may appear informed oneself, | 

One last observation may prove to be significant. Whereas the praise of 
education is heavily accentuated by high scorers, it is at the same time one 
of the most frequently heard anti-Semitic statements that “the Jews are all 
out for education”—generally associated with the assertion that they dodge 
hard manual labor. We may suspect that there is, at the hub of the education 
complex, the vague realization that this culture excludes the bulk of those 
whom it embraces from real participation in its more subtle gratifications. 
While the awkward talk about education expresses longing for a state of 
affairs where one is no longer stunted by the requirements of “being prac- 
tical,” fury about one’s own educational frustration is projected upon the 
chosen foe who is supposed to possess what one has to deny to oneself. 


702 


C. SOME POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC TOPICS 


Our previous discussion was, in accordance with the general approach of 
our study, formulated in subjective, rather than objective terms. That is to 
say, we have focussed our interest on the patterns of political thinking of 
our interviewees, rather than on the stand they take with regard to objective 
political issues. As a matter of course our approach led also to a discussion 
of numerous political topics such as, for example, the evaluation of Roosevelt, 
m prolem 4 Say Seen “bureaucracy,” attitudes taken toward “ideal 
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we expected it to be highly discriminatory. The questionnaire item, “Labor 
Unions should become stronger and have more influence generally,” did 
indeed prove to be discriminating in the statistical sense (D. P., 3-16 for men 
and 3.49 for women on Forms 40-45), but the interview protocols offer 
ample warning against any such primitive formula as low-score = pro-union, 
high-score = anti-union. A certain amount of criticism of unions is universal 
and there is no lack of otherwise outspoken low scorers who deviate with 
regard to the union question. Unambiguously pro-union are only a small 
number of politically conscious and highly articulate left-wingers, Other- 
wise, there are strong reservations with respect to unions throughout our 
sample. High and low scorers differ more in the way these reservations are 
made than in the simple pro ys. anti dimension. A critical attitude is taken by 
people who do not belong to unions, as well as by those who are members. 

Some differences between questionnaire and interview might be expected 
on the basis that the questionnaire calls for more or less forthright statements, 
whereas the interview allows the subjects to elaborate their ideas in all their 
complexity. Here, it would seem, the-interview comes closer to the subjects’ 
real opinion than does the questionnaire. Since the organization of labor and 
the issue of the closed shop affects the lives of most people in some immediate 
way, the factor of “alienation” and the accompanying ignorance and con- 
fusion plays a lesser part than it does, say, when people discuss “all those 
bureaus” far away in Washington. 

Thus, the critical sentiment expressed with regard to the unions has to be 
taken very seriously. This criticism must not be identified automatically with 
reactionism. Here more than anywhere else, there is some basis in reality, 
and the complaints are, generally, much more reasonable, show much more 
common sense than when it comes to issues such as the politicians or the 
Jews. Labor organizations have more or Jess to adapt themselves to the pre- 
vailing conditions of an economic life ruled by huge combines, and thus they 
tend to become “monopolies.” This means discomfort for innumerable per- 
sons who in their business are faced with a power which interferes with what 
they still feel to be their individual right as free competitors. They have to 
yield an extra part of their profit to what labor demands from them, over 
and above the price for the commodity which they buy, the laborer’s work- 
ing power. This appears to them as a mere tribute to the power of the organ- 
ization. It is significant, however, that at least the high scorers resent labor 
monopolies but not their model, industrial monopolization as such. This is 
not surprising. The population has much more direct contact with the labor 
organizations than with the organizations of industry. People have to nego- 
Mate with their local unions about extra pay, overtime, wage increases, and 
Working conditions, while Detroit, where their car is being made and priced, 
1S = away. Of course, deeper-lying motives of social identification are also 
Involved, 
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dangerous fascist potentials in this country. While there are quite a few 
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points in the critique of labor which cannot be refuted, ey Po chosen 
as points of departure, in order to do away with unions altogether, replacing 
them by government-controlled corporations—one of the main economic 
objectives of fascists everywhere. No analysis of the fascist potential is valid 
which does not give account of the agglomerate of rational critique and irra- 
tional hatred in the people’s attitude toward labor. Some characteristic reac- 
tions of our interviewees may, at least, illustrate the problem. 

We begin with examples of an attitude toward labor which is very wide- 
spread among low scorers: the acceptance of unions with more or less incisive 
qualifications. Obviously, antilabor attitudes among otherwise “progressive” 
people are particularly important for broader issues of prognosis. 

M310, a thoroughly liberal and progressive member of the University Ex- 
sig ed p rersity 
tension Testing Class, speaks about the “so-called free enterprise system 
which really is monopoly.” To the question about the 30 per cent wage 

increase demanded by labor, he answers: 


7°4 
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bossed by the huge organ 


“Well, don’t like to see anybody set an arbitrary figure for any demand. At the 
same time very sympathetic to wage demands. E.g. the auto workers right now, 
On the other hand, the bakery workers in San Francisco are striking merely for a 
base rate, although all of them are making above that now: they are just thinking 
of the future... . I am for unions, but I think we should recognize that sometimes 
they become selfish-interest groups. . . . Disappointed in the labor movement as a 
reform vehicle, their only interest is in higher wages for their own small group, 
especially A.F. of L. craft unions or monopolies,” 
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ence of organized labor with the functioning of the machinery of production 
as a whole: 


(What do you think of political trends today?) “Well, I believe seriously that 
labor is going to have to acquire a sense of responsibility. ... Well, to me a contract 
is more or less sacred.” Subject objects to strikes in general, especially to jurisdic- 
tional strikes. (What about 30% increase in wage demands? ) “I believe if the unions 
are willing to work they should have ir. But if they give no returns, completely un- 
justified. (What about G.M. strike?) Should be settled as quickly as possible, one 
way or the other, ... I believe both labor and business sort of ignore the little fellow. 
_.. Lam sort of bitter about this strike business. . . . I feel labor should have more 
responsibility.” 


M711, an extreme low scorer of the Employment Service Veterans group, 
mixes up the collectivistic power of untons with the threat of fascism and 
makes, by projection, Hitler a pro-union man: 


(How do you feel about labor unions? ) I don’t know frankly on that. In theory 
I’m very much in favor of labor unions. (How do you feel about 30% wage increase 
demand?) Well, I do not approve . . . because I think any wage increase demand 
should be made in relation to living costs..(How do you mean that?) As a matter 
of fact, I just don’t think about it. . . 30% wage increase won’t mean a damn thing 
if living costs go up too. (What about G.M.’s labor union demand for increased 
wages, with no increase in prices?) “Yes. . . but I think wages and prices have to hit 
a stabilization. . ..” (Interviewer reads question #4, stating that labor unions should 
become stronger, and refers to subject's disagreeing a little with this item and asks 
for elaboration.) “Well, my disagreement on that—l’m perhaps thinking that labor 
unions becoming stronger would lead to astate of fascism. . . . After all, didn’t Hitler 
use the labor unions in his early days, increasing labor unions and making them 
stronger, . . . I know we have labor unions in San Francisco which are simply little 
empires, On the other hand, we have others that are working for the general good. 
... I certainly don’t think they should be controlled as some of our senators seem 
to want them.” 


F340B has been mentioned before. She is of the University Extension Test- 
ing Class and scores middle on E, low on F, and high on PEC. She differenti- 
ates between the positive function of unions and their inherent evils which 
she describes in personalistic terms as “capitalistic” themselves. 


(What do you think of labor unions in general?) “I think they are necessary— 
as an idea they are fine, but in practice—I have had the misfortune to meet some of 
the labor leaders in this area, and it was very disillusioning to me. (In what way?) 
Well, if there ever were ‘capitalists, they were every bit of it, running their organ- 
zation just like running a business—to squeeze everything out of it. (What do you 
think should be done about that?) Well, they should not object to having their 

nancial statements audited—should be more open about it, (Do you think standards 
should be set up then, by the government perhaps?) Yes, I think I would rather see 
a strong public opinion do it—makes them realize they should be more fair-minded 
and open,” 


Although no scoring has been done, the impression created by careful 
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M619, a sex criminal characterized by the psychiatrist as “simple schizo- | 


phrenic,” is not altogether uncritical of labor but believes that the weak. 


nesses of the unions are gradually disappearing: his unqualified acceptance | 


is based on a somewhat empty general idea of progress. 


(How do you feel about labor leaders today?) “The A.F. of L., I am in favor of it 


very much. The C.L.O. formerly I was not in favor of it, but as time moves on, the 
people seem to accept it more and more, I’m inclined to feel the faults of its incep- 
tion have been ironed out ... of course, the unions in the beginning used pretty 
high-handed methods, but perhaps the end will justify the means they took.” 


One particular aspect of critical feelings toward labor should be stressed. 
It is the idea that unions should not engage in politics. Since this has nothing 
to do with those economic experiences with labor at which the complaint 
of many people aim, it is a matter of plain ideology, derived very probably 
fram some belief that according to American tradition unions offer a means 
of “bargaining,” of obtaining higher shares, and should not meddle in other 
SEUES. The anger about wage disputes and strikes is displaced and becomes 
rationalized by hasty identification of organized labor and communism. 
Since unions in this country are incomparably less political and class-conscious 
than any where else, this objection is of an entirely different order from thost 
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He is a psychopathic alcoholic convicted for what seems to be a minor sex 
offense. 


(What about the P.A.C. of the C.I.0.?) “No, politics should be let alone. Keep 
olitics out of any organization, I just feel that labor and politics won't mix. (Do 
you think it ought to be prohibited?) Yessir,” 
Finally just one example from a San Quentin high scorer, 656A, who is 
by no means extreme: 


(P.A.C.?) “Well, I don't say they should go into politics, they should work 
through their representatives . . . as a whole they shouldn’t enter into politics. (Why 
not? ) If they go into politics, they're demanding a lot on the side, where rightfully 
they should take it to the lawful legislative body. ... As far as I am concerned, poli- 
tics shouldn’t enter into business, and these unions are a business.” 


That many statements of forthright hostility to labor can be found in our 
material is not astonishing. The striking fact, however, is that such statements 
occur not only among high scorers but again also among medium and low 
scorers, 

We again limit ourselves to a few examples which will give an idea of the 
structure of unqualified anti-unionism. 


M202, a construction engineer, scoring generally very low, is nevertheless 
strongly identified with the entrepreneurs. His interviewer, as was men- 
tioned above (p. 649), called him “a person who is conservative but not fas- 
cist.” His invectives against labor, however, make this evaluation appear to 
be a little too optimistic. As an interesting deviation, a full account of his 
antilabor stand should be given. 


In connection with the discussion of his work subject was asked about his atti- 
tude toward labor unions. His response was, “I am hipped about unions; there you 
have a hole in me!” He joined a company as a strike-breaker in 1935. He took on a 
job asa chemist. At that time he was just out of California and there was a depres- 
sion on, He had no strong feeling about unions then, but just wanted a job. How- 
ever, he did feel that a man had a right to work if he wanted to, and he had no com- 
punction about taking another man’s job. He continued with the company after the 
strike was over. He described himself as a “company man,” and, consequently, as 
having the company point of view. When he works for a company he is one hun- 
dred per cent for that company’s interests, otherwise he would not stay with them. 
He has two objections to unions: (1) their policy of assuming that older men are 
better than younger men and giving the better jobs to them rather than to new- 
comers; (2) the closed shop. He thinks men should be allowed to “enjoy their 
Work.” If men know that they are going to be kept ona job even if they don’t work 
hard, it does not encourage them to do their best. For example, he hired two shop 
stewards whom he found were no good, so he fired them; but the union demanded 
that he take them back, which he had to do, as otherwise he would have had no one 
to Work for him. If a man sees that the fellow next to him goes slow on the job and 
yet makes the same wages, he will have no incentive to work hard and pretty soon 

©, too, will slow down. The unions should not prevent a man from working who 
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does not want to join a union. The 
the closed shop was to bargain for ranne 
men would band together to rate themselv 


interviewer suggested that the main Purpose 
rates of pay. Subject replied that if a groy n 
es and ask for more pay for the skilled 


better means of production, that would be all right, If | 


cers, or to work out i at we 
a is not willing to pay for skilled work, they don’t need to work there, B, 
way of a summary, it may be poin 
down to a feeling that unions not only 


ape It. 


This case seems to be that of a man who, although politically unbiaseq | 


became highly antagonistic to labor through concrete experience. It should 


be emphasized that, in spite of his own description of himself as a “company | 


man,” he by no means admires businessmen, thinks that poverty could þe 
done away with by changes in our social system, and favors government 


inted out that the subject’s objections to unions boil | 
do not foster hard work, but even discour. 


control in many respects. His views may be summarized as being torn bya | 
conflict between very progressive general ideology and violent reactionary | 
impulses within the sphere of his own immediate interests—a configuration — 
that may be indicative of a dangerous pattern of potentialities in many “lib. | 


erals.” It seems, however, that the inconsistency of this subject is not so much 
due to psychological factors as to his professional position. His reactionary 


traits are derived from his function as a member of the technological hier- | 
archy who has to look out for “efficiency” and finds that union interference | 


tends to lower this efficiency rather than to enhance it. Thus his attitude is 
not really so inconsistent as it appears on the surface: one might rather say 
that his over-all progressiveness clashes with his technological progressive- 


ness because the two kinds of progress by no means harmonize objectively 


under the present conditions of production. 


The 22-year-old woman, F316A, is structurally similar. She is a low scorer | 
who turns violently antilabor on account of some grudges she has developed | 


in her work as a junior chemist in an oil development company. 


me leet feels that the present labor situation is very bad because of all the strikes 
T ts F industry is really hamstrung. The big unions are asking too much. (What 
e union at 5.7) The S. union (C.1.0.) is undemocratic because the depart- 


E i H ' 
ad ee ee ean chemists make all the decisions, then tell the member 
company union ae Ha ey ae not even members of the union. (You also havet 
tists? It is not a com an eee Doy mean the Association of Industrial Scien- 
C.1.0.—or rather eek ditty stich aes angrily). That wazia dirty trick of the 
because then it could not be re i Et ruse—to accuse it of being a company union 
bargaining agent for the em je ager with the W P.B. and so could uot become? 
being registered for one oF ss sie T hey thought if they could prevent it from 
Suning agent it cannot Make a Me hee i youd die. Bec AR Shee els the oa 
company what it would like, A] h ct for the workers, it can only hint to i 
think it is compspy dominated ` ai the ALS. only has a chapter at S., I don’ 
assistants Bet paid alzsnst ae aah though I have no proof. (Don’t the laborato?) 
chemists were gettin 1 as the junior chemists?) Yes, when the junio 


OR Srp; 
t : > #170 4 month a X ‘cn to ĝr8o 10! 
he laboratory assistants, the compan e e O securea a raiseito Fas 


; =e i 
y had to raise the junior chemists to $200" | 
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month. The C.L.O. complains that they do all the work and yet the junior chemists 


won't join. (Was not the raise a good thing?) Yes, but I still would like to see what 
the A.LS. could do if it were registered: maybe it wouldn’t do anything.” 


As to the high scorers, the key theme of their antilabor ideology is that of 
the racket. They regard the pressure exercised by organized labor as illegiti- 
mate in a Way comparable to organized crime and conspiracy—the latter being 
one of the high scorers’ favorite topics anyway. To them, whose moralism has 
been emphasized from time to time in this book, the concept of the free 
market coincides with the moral law, and any factors which introduce, as it 
were, an extra-economic element into the business sphere are regarded by 
them as irregular. Incidentally, this suspicion does not pertain to industrial 
monopolies and their pricing agreements but merely to the supposedly mo- 
nopolistic structure of unions. Here again the idea of “legitimacy” —of identi- 
fication with the strong—comes into play. Industrial combines seem, accord- 
ing to this kind of thinking, to be the outgrowth of a “natural” tendency, 
labor organizations a banding together of people who want to get more than 
their due share. l 

Viewed from a purely psychological angle the idea of “labor racketeering” 
seems to be of a nature similar to the stereotype of Jewish clannishness. It 
dates back to the lack of an adequately internalized identification with 
paternal authority during the Oedipus situation. It is our general assumption 
that the typical high scorers, above all, fear the father and try to side with 
him in order to participate in his power. The “racketeers” are those who by 
demanding too much (though the subject wants as much himself) run the 
risk of arousing the father’s anger—and hence the subject's castration anxiety. 
This anxiety, reflecting the subject’s own guilt feelings, is relieved by pro- 
jection. Thinking in terms of in- and outgroup, the high scorer who wants 
to “outgroup” the others is continuously prone to call them the ingroup. 
The more he tends himself, on account of his pretense to “status,” to circum- 
vent the “normal” channels of free competition, the more he is likely to 
blame those he deems weak for the very same thing. Workers become 

tacketeers,” criminals to him as soon as they organize. They appear as the 
guilty ones after the pattern of “peddler bites dog.” Such psychological 
tendencies are, of course, magnetically attracted by any elements of reality 
Which fit into the projective pattern. Here, labor organizations afford a rare 
Opportunity. 

hoe a shift foreman who calls himself a “head operator,” scores high on 
all scales, 


‘Well, at Standard Oil, no unions recognized. I’ve never been a union man. 
F hrough union there is strength, if it’s run okay, but a lot of unions of today have 
Actiog G into a racket, and a source of political influence. The CLO. Political 
neal n ~ommittee particularly . . . politics and unionism shouldn’t become too 
Olved. The unions shouldn’t become a political organization; and the A.F.L. has 
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i ket: ay. ce mselves in positi 
| dinto a racket for making money. The officers keep themse Positions 
Seely will they die, with no strings on how they use the money, and that 
should be controlled . . . but if the local organization can run itself in an order] 

fashion, okay, if the officers are conservative, but the minute they get too liberal, 


use a strike as a first weapon instead of as a last resort . . . etc. 


Here, as in many instances, critique is directed against the largeness of unions 
per se; with the romantic idea that purely local organization, being less insti- 


tutionalized, would be better automatically. | 
M658, the San Quentin man quoted above, goes so far as plainly to advo- 


cate the abolition of unions: 


(Political trends today?) “Oh, I think we are going to be ruled by a lot of clowns, 
by a lot of labor unions. . .. Look at all these working stiffs... that don't know any- 
thing else, but how to drive a nail . . . they try to run things, because a few hundred 
thousands of them get together. (What ought to be done?) Straighten them out, 
show them where they belong. .. . Take away their charters. (Meaning? ) Well, 
every union has to have a charter. Abolish them. If necessary, abolish their meetings, 
(What about strikes? ) That’s what I’m thinking of . . . they're a detriment to the 
country. (How should strikes be handled? ) Refuse to reemploy them, or fine them, 
I don’t believe in sweat shops either, but this quittin’ when you're making $1504 
week anyway—kind of silly. Create inflation.” (Subject had earlier made a remark 
in discussing vocation and income—which interviewer neglected to record—to the 
effect that he himself thinks in terms of saving perhaps $500 or so, e.g., by theatre 
work, and then quitting for awhile. Note subject's highly exaggerated fantasies of 
wartime wages.) 
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A few statements of extreme anti-unionism can be found among the Los 
Angeles sample. Perhaps the 20-year-old boy, so74, high on E and PEC and 
middle on F, represents a certain kind of war veterans’ anti-unionism: 


When asked about organized labor he says: “I am against it.” He doesn’t know 
the difference between the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. but he feels “like many of the vet 


erans, we worked for nothing while the workers at home were on strike and mak- | 


ing good money.” 


The contrast between this subject’s hostility and his complete lack of infor- 
mation is striking. 

5031-5032 are a husband and wife in a very high income group. Both are 
high on PEC, low on F, and low-middle on E. For them violent anti-unionis™ 
is concomitant again with contempt for human nature: they regard unionism 
simply as a device of the lazy ones to dodge labor. 


Both of them are antilabor, The husband is quite vehement about this. Althoug! » 


he expects prosperity to continue he feels it will be at the cost of a continual fig™ 
against labor's demands. He feels that labor’s demands are unreasonable and th# 
ye bors recent victories that “even if one met labor's demands one certainly 
TA -a SEa work out of carpenters, plumbers, etc.” Both of them claim © 
thar they did Dore ee minorives. It is interesting, hower™ 

A e issue of the acceptance of Jewish children in the schot 


where their son went, 
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F043, an extremely high-scoring middle-aged housewife, belongs to that 
school of potential fascists who find that “everything is a mess.” She first 
creates in true ““ve-the-mothers” style the imagery of a desperate crisis and 
then puts the blame on the labor situation. 


“j have never seen anything like this,” she lamented when asked about the labor 
situation. “What have our boys been fighting for? Why, they come back to find 
that they have to go without a lot of things . . . not even a place to live . . . all 
because of the strikes.” Thus she blames labor for the present crises and resents the 
growth and strength of labor unions. She also feels that there is an irreconcilable 
breach between veterans and the workers and fears internal strife. She also blames 
the strikers for the growing trend of unemployment and is very pessimistic about 
the possibility of full employment. However, she does not feel that there is too 
much government interference and is rather vague about the role of big business 
and free enterprise. In fact, she seems to harbor only very strong antilabor and anti- 
strike feelings, without any strong convictions on other issues. “It’s just a terrible 
mess,” she repeated, and she does not think the layman should get his hands dirty 
by “messing with politics.” 

Whereas the low scorers who generally take a “pro, but” attitude toward 
unions insist on the soundness of the principle but object that unions are 
“roing too far,” getting more, as it were, than their share, the typical high 
scorers blame them indiscriminately for the supposedly critical social situa- 
tion, for the standardization of life (sooz and 5003), and for forthright dic- 
tatorial aims. To the high scorers anti-unionism is no longer an expression of 
dissatisfaction with concrete conditions from which they might have suf- 
fered, but a plank in the platform of reactionism which also automatically 
includes anti-Semitism, hostility toward foreign countries, hatred of the New 
Deal, and all those hostile attitudes which are integrated in the negative 
imagery of American society underlying fascist and semifascist propaganda. 


2. BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


As was to be expected, the general ideological pattern pertaining to govern- 
ment interference in business is highly consistent with that which pertains 
to labor. The average opinion—if such a term, without proper quantification, 
i allowed—seems to be that a certain degree of government control is indis- 
Pensable, particularly in wartime, but that it contradicts basically the prin- 
m N economic liberalism. State interference still falls within the category 
cone evil. To the high scorers in particular the government inter- 
af tin p omaes is just another aspect of the usurpation complex, a matter 
eE Sp arbitrariness jeopardizing the rights of the hard-working money 
aah Bi it should be noted again that there is no sharp line between high 
Way so Scorers with regard to government interference, whilst the how, the 

y h Which both groups express their critical attitude, differentiates. 
-ne following examples of a partly positive attitude toward government 


interf : : 
erence are chosen from medium and high scorers. 
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F340A, of the Extension Testing Class, a young clerk, is middle on E but 
hich on F and PEC. She is interesting because of a certain attitude of intellec. 
tual fairness expressing itself in attempts to see also the other side of the 
picture: an “antiparanoid” trait of the American frame of mind which, inci- 
dentally, is among the strongest bulwarks against fascism as far as subjective 
factors are concerned. 


She doesn’t believe in government control of industry. Maybe it would be all 
right for the government to take over transportation, gas, electricity, and water. 
(Why?) Maybe they could do it cheaper; she is not sure about that. Anyway, if 
there was a strike, like on the Key System they would be holding up everything 
and the government could make them go back to work. “When the government 
tells you to do something, you do it.” 


The quotation shows an ambiguous element inthe affirmation of govern- 
ment interference: whereas the latter is resented as a violation of liberalism, 
it is, simultaneously, appreciated as a potential means to keep organized labor 
at bay. It should be remembered that the National Socialists always com- 
plained about the “Welfare State” of Weimar but later on surpassed by far 
any state interference ever attempted by German socialist governments. 

The high-scoring parole officer, M709, is reminiscent of F3g0A in so far 
as his support for some kind of government interference is authoritarian 
rather than favorable to any restrictions on the anarchy of free enterprise or 
to rational planning for the sake of all. (Cf. quotations on pp. 676, 679.) 

Those who are outspokenly set against government controls again com- 
prise both low and high scorers. Here, of course, the low scorers are particu- 
larly interesting. 

The already quoted M777, an “easy going” low scorer, is opposed fo state 
interference simply because he feels a fascist potential in it, apparently un- 
aware of the progressive function this interference had under Roosevelt: 


(Government control? ) “I don’t. There, again, that could be a road to a fascist 
State eventually. Certain controls would have to be exercised.” 


In spite of his leftist ideology this man shows symptoms of a confusion 
which may make him the prey of pseudoprogressive slogans of fascist propa- 
ganda: it is the same man who justifies his anti-union attitude with the spuri- 
ous assertion that Hitler was in favor of unions. 

M204, another low scorer, a young man of the Psychiatric Clinic group, 
suffering from anxiety neurosis, calls himself a socialist and feels that the 
New Deal was too conservative, but states, nevertheless: 


ae government should not be completely in control of everything. Favors 
aes ung like the Scandinavian system: CCF, full employment, labor government 

avors co ives, ‘ ink it wi Seb s ; 
s cooperatives, “I think it will come that way in this country, Governmen! 


control can be run wrong. Inste; ' FE 
i ig. Instead we should preserve indivi : an 
work through education,” - ayida freedom 
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To sum up: the low scorers’ criticism of government interference is based 
on the traditional idea of freedom, the fear of an authoritarian abolition of 
democratic institutions and an individualistic way of living. This makes for 
a potential resistance against any attempts at a planned economy. There is a 
nossibility that a good many traditional values of American democratism 
and liberalism, if naively maintained within the setup of today’s society, may 
radically change their objective functions without the subjects even being 
aware of it. In an era in which “rugged individualism” actually has resulted 
in far-reaching social control, all the ideals concomitant with an uncritical 
individualistic concept of liberty may simply serve to play into the hands of 
the most powerful groups. 

The statements against government control of our high scorers are of a 
completely different kind. To them, unionism, New Dealism, government 
control are all the same, the rule of those who should not rule. Here resent- 
ment of government interference is fused with the “no pity for the poor” 
complex. 

The San Quentin “tough guy,” M6645: 


(Political trends today? ) “Well, the way it’s agoing now, I think it’s a detriment 
to our country, (How do you mean that?) I think a person should earn a living 
instead of expecting the government to give it to him. I don’t believe in this New 
Deal and I don’t believe in labor running the country. . . . If a man can’t make a 
profit in his business, he'll close it down. . . .” 


The San Quentin murderer, M651a, who is serving a life sentence, is set 
against government interference, his point of view being that of the business- 
man who talks “common sense.” 


ee about government controls over business? ) “No, I believe in free enter- 
prise, | believe that business should be able to conduct their own business, except 


à DEDE war we had to have ceiling prices.. .. But competitive business makes 
low prices. . , , 


It may be noted that the feeling, even of the high scorers, with regard to 
ine control as such, though it represents to them the hated New 
partly an Ps cept to be as violent” as their anti-unionism. This may be 
respect, to a As le authoritar lan undercurrent which, somehow, makes them 
different pee : ee extent, any strong government, even if it is built on lines 
of some govern a partly from the rational insight into the necessity 
during OF See watert erence, Many of our interviews were conducted 
Could be achiey od = the war, at a time when it was obvious that nothing 
reference jc Ea without government control, and it is this fact to wien 
Bovernment 7 aunty made, mostly as a qualification of the rejection of 
tion, and ontrol. This, however, Certainly depends largely on the situa- 


if interviews should be | iy, the picture would very 
Probably be differed e conducted today, the pi 
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There is one particular issue which deserves some attention in this con. 
nection, the attitude of our subjects toward monopolism. On the one hand, 
monopolies are the outgrowth of free enterprise, the consummation of 
rugged individualism; on the other hand, they tend to assume that kind of 
noncompetitive control which is rejected when exercised by the government. 
Probably no “public opinion” concerning monopoly has crystallized so far, 
mainly because much fewer people are aware of the anonymous and objec- 
tive power of big combines than are aware of official legal measures of 
the state. However, a few examples may illustrate how the problem of insti- 
tutionalized superbusiness is reflected in the minds of some of our subjects, 

Mts, a conventional but nonfascistic fraternity man, who scores low on 
E and F but high on PEC, is set against “this Marxian stuff,” but nevertheless, 
feels: 


“Big business should be controlled when it gets too large. In some fields, like 
transportation, power, etc., large-scale organization is necessary. The main thing 
there is to prevent monopoly, and to have limitations on profits.” 


The unresolved contradiction between this man’s strongly antisocialist 
and equally outspoken antimonopoly attitudes, is in all probability charac- 
teristic of a very large section of the population. In practice, it amounts to an 
artificial “holding up” of economic developmental tendencies, rather than 
to a clear-cut economic concept. Those layers of the European middle class 
which were finally enlisted by fascism were also not infrequently set, in 
ideology, against the big combines. 

M2118, a low-scoring man of the University Extension Testing Class, sees 
the problem but is still so deeply imbued with traditional economic concepts 
that he is prevented from following his logic to its conclusions. 


“The emphasis now is on ‘free enterprise,’ but that often results in monopoly, 
the big concerns squeezing the little guys to death. There is too much of a gap 
between the rich and the poor. People climb up by pushing others down, with no 


regulation, For this reason, government should have more influence economically, 
whether or not it goes as far as socialism.” 


The same man criticizes Wallace for being “too impractical.” One cannot 
escape the impression that monopolism is used as a vague negative formula 
but that very few subjects are actually aware of the impact of monopoliza- 


tion on their lives. The union issue, in particular, plays a much bigger role 
in over-all ideology. i 


3, POLITICAL ISSUES CLOSE TO THE SUBJECTS 

It has been pointed out in the early part of 
fusion and ignorance, and the gap between 
reactions, are partly due to the fact 
scems to most Americans too far awa 


this chapter that political con- 
surface ideology and concrete 
that the political sphere, even today: 
y from their own experiences and theif 
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ressing interests. Here we go briefly into a discussion of some political 

GWE omic topics of the interview schedule which, for imaginary or actual 
ait SERA closer to the hearts of our subjects, in order to form at least an 
See on how they behave with regard to these matters, and whether 
MRE a ior differs markedly from that in the field of “high politics.” 
Dea an illustration of what may be called “imaginary closeness,” Our 
interview schedule contained at least ene Son which was, in the middle 
of its realistic surroundings, of a “projective” nature. It was concerned with 
the $25,000 income limit. Neither is this question a pressing political issue 
nor could many of our interviewees be expected to have any immediate 
personal interest in limitations of income on such a high level. The answers 
to this question, which would deserve a thoroughgoing analysis of its own, 
are indicative of an element of the American dream much more than of 
political attitudes. There were exceedingly few among our subjects who 
wanted to accept such an income limitation. The utmost concession they 
made was the acknowledgment that one can live on this amount. The pre- 
vailing view, however, was that, in a free country, every person should be 
allowed to earn as much as he can, notwithstanding the fact that the chance 
to make as much today has become largely illusory. It is as if the American 
kind of utopia was still much more that of the shoeshine boy who becomes a 
railroad king, than that of a world without poverty. The dream of unre- 
stricted happiness has found its refuge, one might almost say its sole refuge, 
in the somewhat infantile fantasy of infinite wealth to be gathered by the 
individual. It goes without saying that this dream works in favor of the 
Status quo; that the identification of the individual with the tycoon, in terms 
of the chance to become one himself, helps to perpetuate big business control. 

Among those subjects who are outspokenly in favor of the income limit 
is the San Quentin check-writer, M664C, a high-scoring man, so full of fury 
and envy against everything that he does not even like the wealthy. 

(What about $25,000 limit on salaries?) “What the hell is that for? That's no 
more than fair; hell, that’s too much money anyway.” 


The apparent radicalism of this man can be appreciated only if one recol- 

cts that it is he who is outraged by the idea of feeding starving countries. 

The very widespread feeling of our subjects on the $25,000 income limit 

fan be summed up in the eager plea of M621A, of the San Quentin Group, 

a low scorer on E and F but a high scorer on PEC. 

“They shouldn’t do thar. If a man has the ability, more power to\him.” 

As next few topics are characteristic of the aforementioned tendency of 

i Subjects to become more rational and “progressive” as soon as pose 
ees of a supposedly “socialistic” nature, from which the individua 

hes draw immediate benefits, are brought into the discussion. OPA 

alth insurance are examples. 


le 


0 
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eee F | 
‘ews seem to show that OPA, also a “bureaucratic agency of 
is very generally accepted. Here are a few exam. 
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Our interv 
government interference, 
ples, picked at random: 

Again M6274: $ 

“I think it’ ing in this country. May have 

OPA?) “I think it’s done a very wonderful thing in this countr | 
a too ie egu in the housing situation in San Diego.” (Subject thinks the OPA 
should have solved the housing situation.) 

One of the few exceptions is the wealthy Los Angeles couple, 031 and 
5032, who are “disgusted and fed up with the New Deal, priorities, and all 
this damn red tape created by OPA.” . | 

Most others are in favor of OPA, sometimes, however, with a certain strain 
of punitiveness, such as the San Quentin low scorer, M627, already quoted: 

“Well, the OPA is doing a good job if they control this black market.” 

This comes out most strongly in the interview of the San Quentin high 
scorer M658, the man who wants to abolish labor unions. 

“If (the OPA) had an iron glove underneath their kid gloves, be all right. They 
fine a guy $100—for making $100,000." 


The general appreciation of OPA is the more interesting since this insti- 
tution has been under constant newspaper attacks for many years, But here 
the advantages, particularly with regard to the housing situation, are so obvi- 
ous that ideological invectives apparently lose some of their impact on the 


population. To demand the abolition of OPA because of the “damn red tape’ 


in Washington may mean that one has no roof over one’s head. 

Something similar holds true of health insurance. High and low scorers, 
with very few exceptions, concur in its appreciation. M656A, a high scorer 
of the San Quentin Group, serving a term for second-degree murder, after 
having stated that a person can live on $25,000 a year but should be allowed 
to make what he is capable of making, and who certainly cannot be called 4 
socialist, answers to the question about public health insurance, “I’m for it.” 


The above quoted easy-going, low-scoring man, M7717, is enthusiastic: | 


“Public health insurance? Unqualifiedly yes . . 
ure of ideal society.” 


Finally, our attention should be directed toward an economic area whichis | 


of the utmost importance for the formative processes of fascism. This is taxes: 
It is perhaps the point at which pent-up social fury is most freely given vent 
With the high scorers, this fury is never directed overtly against basic con- 


ditions but has nevertheless the undertone of desired violent action. The mat | 


who bangs his fist on the table and complains about heavy taxation is 3 
“natural candidate” for totalitarian movements. Not only are taxes associated 
with a supposedly spendthrift democratic government giving away million 
to idlers and bureaucrats, but it is the very point where people feel, to put it 


. important as almost any meas- | 
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in the words of one of our subjects, that this world does not really belong 
ro the people. Here they feel immediately that they are required to make 
ifices for which they do not get any visible returns, just as one of our 
TEE complains that he cannot see what he can get out of the war. The 
Parent advantages each individual may draw from taxes paid are obscure to 
k m. He can only see that he has to give something without getting anything 
hack, and this, in itself, seems to contradict the concept of exchange upon 
which the free market idea of liberalism is built. However, the extraordinary 
„mount of libido attached to the complex of taxes, even in a boom period, 
such as the years when our subjects were interviewed, seems to confirm the 
hypothesis that it draws on deeper sources of the personality as much as on 
the surface resentment of being deprived of a considerable part of one’s 
income without visible advantages to the individual. The rage against the 
rational tax system is an explosion of the irrational hatred against the irrational 
taxation of the individual by society. The Nazis knew very well how to 
exploit the complex of the “taxpayer’s money.” They went so far as to grant, 
during the first years of their rule, a kind of tax amnesty, publicized by 
Goering. When they had to resort to heavier taxation than ever before they 
camouflaged it most skilfully as charity, voluntary donations, and so forth, 
and collected large amounts of money by illegal threats, rather than by offi- 
cial tax legislation. 
Here are a few examples of the antitaxation complex: 
The high-scoring man, Afz05, who is violently anti-Semitic and associated 
with the “lunatic fringe,” says: 


bk z i j i 
„itisthe taxpayer’s money that has been put into South America; other countries 
will think we are fools,” 


M345, a radar engineer of the Extension Testing Class, who scores middle 
on E, low on F, but high on PEC, believes: 
i (What about government control of business? ) “It has gotten to the point where 
!s requiring too much of the citizens’ tax money and time.” 
ena the taxpayer’s complex is not limited to high scorers. The low- 
mene man, M776, the deviate case of a conformist, conventional conserva- 
ser efinitely opposed to prejudice, strongly identified with his father, 
€pts his Republican views: 


‘++ also because businessmen generally don’t like the taxes.” 
Jn Case of a new 


ith taxas; economic crisis, where unemployment would necessitate 


Subtedly play ople whose incomes have shrunk, this complex would un- 
OUS Since a an exceptionally dangerous role. The threat is the more seri- 
Would f l such a situation, a government which would not impose taxes 

au’, While one which would take steps in this direction would invari- 
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ably antagonize the very same group from which totalitarian movements 
most likely draw their support. 


4. FOREIGN POLICY AND RUSSIA 


Lack of information on the part of our subjects prevails, even more than 


any where else, in the area of foreign politics. There are usually rather vague 
and misty ideas about international conflicts, interspersed with morsels of 
information on some individual topics with which the subjects either happen 
to be familiar or to which they have taken a fancy. The general mood is one 
of disappointment, anxiety, and vague discontent, as symbolically epitomized 
by the medium-scoring woman, F 340B: “Seems we haven't got any foreign 


policy.” 
This may 
at the time of the study 
Thompson. Repeating them trans 
orientation of many of our subjects into 
More than in any other political sphere, 
mouth” in the area of international affairs. 
“There is a striking lack of a sense of proportion, of balanced judgment, 
considering the importance or unimportance of topics of foreign politics. 
One illustration, stemming from the “easy going” low scorer M727: 


easily be a mere echo of newspaper statements frequently made 
by columnists such as Walter Lippman and Dorothy 
forms the feeling of insecurity and dis- 
the semblance of critical superiority, 
our subjects live “from hand to 


(Major problems facing country? ) “Hard question to answer . - . Perhaps the 
main one is how we're going to fit in with the rest of the world... . I’m a little 
concerned about what we seem to be doing in China. . . . If we are a carrier of 
the torch of the Four Freedoms, I think we are a little inconsistent in our maneuver 


ings in China and Indonesia.” 


This statement seems to be a “day residue” of continuous newspaper read- 
ing rather than the expression of autonomous thinking. Yet it should be noted 
that it remains within the anti-imperialist frame of reference of the low scorer 

The symbol of political uneasiness is the atom bomb which is dreaded 
everywhere. The stand taken toward the atom bomb seems to differentiate 
the high from the low scorers. As is to be expected, also for psychological 
reasons, the high scorers are all out for secrecy. Here, as elsewhere, “they 
want to keep what we have.” 

M662A, the San Quentin “tough guy,” high on all scales: 


anra to present form of government? ) “Atom bomb. If these other countrié 
get a ney a going e use it on us and we're going to have to look out for Russi 
... I’m for Russia, but . . . I think dhe NOTE See 
them.” sooner or later we're going to go to war W it 


t As to the prospect of a devastating war, this man seems to take a fatalisti® 
view as if it were a natural catastrophe rather than something dependent 0" 
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„ans. This is in keeping with our clinical knowledge of the male high 
scorers’ psychological passivity (cf. p. 575). 

The low scorers either want to outlaw the atom bomb or to make the 

M627, the alcoholic sex-offender, low on E and PEC but high on F: 

(Major problems facing this countryr ) “Well, I think this atom bomb. (Solu- 
sa) ,.- Well, it ought to be outlawed and money a i SA 
a ee that power for good.” SEPPOPE RT Se 

Fş15, the “genuine liberal” who is to be discussed in detail in Chapter XIX 
(p. 782); pleads for international atomic control: 


“Truman doesn’t want to give away the secret of the atom bomb—I think he 
should. It’s already out anyway. 

Although the over-all ideology is fear of war, the high scorer’s attitude 
indicates that, while deeming war inevitable, they have some underlying 
sympathy for war-making, such as that found in the Los Angeles high-scoring 
radio writer 003 characterized as highly neurotic: 


As for the world state, he expects anything at the present time. “Why shouldn't 
we have further wa rs? We are animals and have animal instincts and Darwin showed 
us it is the survival of the fittest. I'd like to believe in the spiritual brotherhood of 
men, but it’s the strong man who wins.” 


This kind of phrasing, “why shouldn’t we have further wars,” is indicative 
Be eereent with the idea, in spite of his talk of spiritual brotherhood. 
k T ai s often made of the Darwinian slogan of the survival of the fit- 
fee 7 ae rationalize crude aggressiveness, may be significant of the 
lated 5 one within American “naturalism,” although it is supposedly 

progressive ideals and enlightenment. 

$009, a 32-year-old teaching principal in a small California town, who 


scores hi | ; ; : aa : l 
Gens on all scales, rationalizes his belief in a forthcoming war dif- 


He ex 
“The United Sta Mane world and thinks that the next war will be with Russia. 
tes has always ranged itself against dictatorship.” 


Whi j 
to Beene mee the typical high scorers’ attitude—psychologically linked 
justifies a polic ne Er for man—of regarding war as unavoidable, he 
the stand to Be tak > actually may lead to war with a democratic ideal: 
third aspect oe against dictatorships. 
the aforem pect of subscribing to the war idea comes up in the interview of 
entioned 5037, a wealthy building contractor. He 


feels th 
at perha > , : 
P ps we had better go to war with Russia now and get it over with. 


Here the hi 


h Scc 3 bi ë t s 
ge Eh scorer’s typical cynicism, a fusion of contempt for man, exag- 


rated d 
OWN-to- : > : 
o-earthness, and underlying destructiveness, 15 allowed 
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uncensored expression. Whereas in the sphere of private morale such psycho. 
logical urges are held at bay by the acceptance of more or less convention. 
alized humane standards, they are let loose in the sphere of internation} 
politics where there seems to be as little of a collective superego as there is of 
a truly powerful supranational control agency. . ; 

The all-too-ready assumption that war cannot be abolished—which, accord. 
ing to this man, could be hoped for only if military men ran the UNO-i 
fused with the administrative, quasi-technical, idea that one “should get it 
over with” as soon as possible, that Russia should be taken care of. War and 
peace become matters of technological expediency. The political conse- 
quence of this way of thinking is self-explanatory. 

As with many other political topics, attitude toward Russia, whether for 
or against, does not by itself differentiate with any sharpness between high 
and low scorers. There is, first, a kind of “pseudo-low” attitude toward 
Russia. It falls in line with the general admiration of power in high scorers 


and is positive only as far as Russian military successes are concerned. It turns | 


into hostility where Russian strength is presented as potentially dangerous, 


This happens with the San Quentin inmate M627A, who scores low on E | 


and F but high on PEC, He expresses his true anti-Russian feelings by means 
of personalization: 


(Major problems facing country today?) “I think Russia. . .. (Subject fears a 
war with Russia sooner or later over the atom bomb.) Russia wants control of 


territory in China, so do the United States and England. (What do you dislike most | 


about Russia? ) Well, a little bit too aggressive. Of course, they’ye done some won- 


derful things, Five year plan, educated themselves. (What good things about 


Russia? ) Lots of stamina to stand up under hardship. (Objections? ) I met quite a 
few Russians. Don’t like them, because they seem to be overbearing. (How do you 
mean?) They like to have their own way. . . . (Subject met the Russians he has 
been exposed to in Shanghai, chiefly Russian merchants.) They really believe in 


‘taking’ you, They are not very clean... I didn’t have any very definite ideas 
before.” 


It may be noted how close this man’s attitude toward the Russians comé 


to certain anti-Semitic stereotypes. However, he has nothing against the | 


Jews; as a matter of fact his wife js Jewish. In this case anti-Russianism may 
be a phenomenon of displacement. 


Howeve: is e N . : : 
er, there is also a “genuine” low scorer’s negative attitude against 





Russia, based on aversion to totalitarianism. Here, the Psychiatric Clinic Pp | 


tient M204, suffering from anxiety 
pacifist, with low scores on all scales, fits in: 

He ts a little skeptical about the Soviet Union, disa 
methods, but being interested in “their interesting experiment.” 


Another example is M310, a liberal 
an unusually low score, assistant mana 


of the Extension Testing Class with 
ger for an advertising agency, whos 


neurosis, a moderate socialist and militant 


pproving of their totalitaria" | 
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uches upon formal democratism while at the same time he is 
he oligarchic aspects of Russian government: 


criticism tO 
repelled by t 
understanding of democracy? ) “Government of, for, and by the people. 

Loe ent by majority, direc ted to its achieving good results for the ar May 
Gov difference between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, in that sense, may be 
hes Russia. I don’t think it necessarily takes our voting system, although 


rac in ; iF 1 1 
oie eae ratic voting). . . . (You are critical of Soviet Russia?) I don’t like 


the concentration of political power in so few hands.” 


Sometimes this kind of critique assumes, with low scorers, the aspect of 
disagreement with American communists because of their wholesale endorse- 
ment of Russian politics. 

M203, a teacher, “liberal but not radical,” with low scores on all scales: 


“Tr is good to have intelligent, liberal leadership, rather than radical leadership, 
which would be bad, (Example?) Well, like the communists in this country: they 
are not intelligent, they are too radical, and there is too much line which is deter- 
mined by Russia. For instance, Roosevelt was less rigid and learned more by his 
mistakes,” 


It should be noted that this man is an outspoken antifascist who finds it 
“disgraceful that Bilbo should be in Congress.” 

As to the pro-Russian attitude found among low scorers, it cannot be 
overlooked that it has sometimes a somewhat mechanical outlook. Here the 
element of stereotypy comes clearly to the fore in low scorers. As an 
example 713A may serve. He is a young veteran, studying landscape archi- 
tecture, whose scores are all low. 


_ (How do you feel about Soviet Russia?) “A very wonderful experiment. . . . 
le that if left alone will be the greatest power in a few years. (Disagreement 
litle Ja eons line?) Just in the matter of approach, Their approach ts a 
zai © violent, though I can see the reason for that... . 1 think we ought to 
PProach it a little more gradually. . . . If went into communism would just be 


iar 
= fg ee - «+ Maybe take a hundred years—we are working gradually to- 


a ie diene whether the idea of a gradual development is compatible 
whether je ene dialectical materialism officially accepted in Russia, or 
of the ae F Icative of a dubious element in the subject's appreciation 
1 an ats Soper iment.” It should be noted that the idea of socialism 
Sense” and it A stems from the vernacular of middle-class common 
With the ima 2 = to replace the traditional socialist concept of class struggle 
45 it js nae i a kind of joint, unanimous venture—as if society as a ght 
existing oeae ready to try socialism regardless of the influence 0 
With the ver 2 r elations. This pattern of thinking is at least nou 
Uyway, h Y same social theory to which our subj ect seems to subscrt e. 
' Ne, like any of our other subjects, goes little into matters of 
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Marxian doctrine or of specific Russian issues, but contents himself With 
rather a summary positive stand. 


And then there is the idea of the “greatest power.” That this idea is no | 


exceptional among low scorers, in other words, that a positive stand towarg 
Russia may have something to do with the Russian successes on the battle. 


felds and in international competition, rather than with the system, is cor | 


roborated by the San Quentin inmate M619, who scores low on E and F by 
high on PEC, the man who does not believe in any real utopia: 


“Well, Russia is undoubtedly one of the most powerful nations in the world | 


today. They've risen to power in the last few years and made more progress than 
any other country.” 


Our general impression concerning our subjects’ attitude towards Russia | 


may be summed up as follows. To the vast majority of Americans, the very 
existence of the Soviet Union constitutes a source of continuous uneasiness. 


The emergence and survival of a system that has done away with free enter- | 


prise seems to them a threat to the basic tenets of the culture of this coun- 
try, to the “American way,” by the mere fact that it has shattered the belief 


in liberal economy and liberal political organization as a “natural” eternal | 


phenomenon which excludes any other rational form of society. On the other 
hand, the success of Russia, particularly her performance during the war, 
appeals strongly to the American belief that values can be tested by the 
outcome, by whether they “work”—which is a profoundly liberalistic idea 


by itself. The way our subjects cope with this inconsistency of evaluation 


differentiates between high and low scorers. To the former, the Soviet Union, 


incompatible with their frame of reference, should be done away with as the | 


extreme expression of the “foreign,” of what is also in a psychological sens¢ | 


“strange,” more than anything else. Even the fact that Russia has proved 
successful in some respects is put into the service of this fantasy: frequently, 
Russian power is exaggerated, with a highly ambivalent undertone com- 
parable to the stereotypes about “Jewish world power.” To the low scorers 
Russia is rarely less “strange”—an attitude which has doubtless some basis if 
r eality. But they try to master this sense of strangeness in a different way, by 
taking an objective attitude of “appreciation,” combining understanding 
with detachment and a dash of superiority. When they express more out- 
spoken sympathies for the Soviet Union, they do so by implicitly translating 
Russian phenomena into ideas more familiar to Americans, often by present 
ing the Russian system as something more harmless and “democratic” than 
it 18, as a kind of pioneering venture somehow reminiscent of our own tradi- 
ton. pes Indices of a certain inner aloofness are rarely missing. The low 
Boots pro-Russian sympathies seem to be of a somewhat indirect natur® 
aut by rigid acceptance of an extraneous “ticket” or by identification 
ased on theoretical thinking and moral reflections rather than on an imme 


l 
] 
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ore feeling that this is “my” cause. Their appraisal of Russia frequently 

diate an air of hesitant, benevolent expectancy—let us see how they will 
eae This contains both an element of authentic rationality and the po- 
Lae f their swinging against Russia under the cover of handy rationaliza- 
se z pressure of public opinion should urge such a change. 


5. COMMUNISM 


The complex, Russia, is closely associated with the complex of communism 
‘a the minds of our subjects. This is all the more the case since communism 
has ceased to be in the public mind an entirely new form of society, 
based on a complete break in the economic setup, and has become bluntly 
identified with the Russian government and Russian influence on interna- 
tional politics. Hardly any reference to the basic issue of nationalization of the 
means of production as a part of the communist program has been found 
in our sample—a negative result which is significant enough with regard to 
the historical dynamics to which the concept of communism has been sub- 
jected during the last two decades. 

Among the high scorers the only feature of the old idea that seems to have 
survived is the “bogy” of communism. The more the latter concept is emptied 
of any specific content, the more it is being transformed into a receptacle for 
all kinds of hostile projections, many of them on an infantile level somehow 
reminiscent of the presentation of evil forces in comic strips. Practically all 
features of “high” thinking are absorbed by this imagery. The vagueness of 
the notion of communism, which makes it an unknown and inscrutable quan- 
tity, may even contribute to the negative affects attached to it. 

Among the crudest expressions of these feelings is that of our insect toxi- 
cologist Mz08, by whom the problem of communism is stated in terms of 
plain ethnocentrism: 


(Why is he against communism? ) “Well, it is foreign. Socialism, o.k.—you re- 
spect a man who is a socialist but a communist comes from a foreign country and 
e has no business here.” 


Frit, who scores high on E, middle on F, and low on PEC, is a young girl 
Wah Wants to become a diplomat because she is “mad at England and Rus- 
‘4. Her idea of communism has an involuntarily parodistic ring: 

3 penned outgroups? ) “Fascists and communists. I don’t like the peat a 
atte the centralization of the communists. In Russia npt ing is p , 
§ §9es to one man. They have violent ways of doing things. 


To the mind 


nto the bogy 
Claimed own 


of this woman, the idea of political dictatorship has turned 


of a kind of economic supra-individualism, just as if Stalin 


nership of her typewriter. 


Y a similarly irrational twist another high scorer, M664B, an uneducated 
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and unintelligent sex offender of the San Quentin group, with high scores on 
all scales, simply associates communism with the danger of war: 


“If labor keeps getting more power, we'll be like Russia. That’s what causes war,» 


The complete irrationality, not to say idiocy, of the last three example; 
shows what vast psychological resources fascist propaganda can rely op 
when denouncing a more or less imaginary communism without taking the 
trouble to discuss any real political or economic issues. 


If representatives of this attitude enter upon any argumentation at all, it | 


is, the last examples indicate, centered in the facile, though not completely 
spurious identification of communism and fascism which displaces hostility 
against the defeated enemy upon the foe to be. 


Low scorers are not immune in this respect. Thus the low-scoring student. | 


minister Afgio is of the following opinion: 


(How do you feel about Russia’s government? ) “I think there is very little dif- 


ference between fascism and communism as it’s practiced in Russia. The 1936 
Constitution is a marvelous document. I think it’s five hundred years ahead of our 


Constitution because it guarantees social rights instead of individual rights but | 
when man hasn't any rights except as a member of the Communist Party. ....T | 


think it’s capitalistic. . . . (What is the nature of your objections to Russia?) 
Well, first of all, I think it was Russia that carried the ball in entering this veto 
power into the UNO which I think will be the death of the thing right now. . . 
Russia has got the things right where she wants them, We think we're the leaders 
but we fool ourselves. . . .” (Subject objects strongly to deceitful diplomacy.) 


High scorers who make less intellectual effort simply find communism not 
individualistic enough. The standard phraseology they employ contrasts 
nicely with the belief in spiritual independence which they profess. We 


quote as an example F706, a high scorer of the Public Speaking Class group, 4 
young teacher: 


(Political outgroups? ) “Communists have some good ideas but I don’t think too 
much of them, They don’t give the individuals enough mind of their own.” 


Sometimes the identification of communism and fascism is accompanied 


by paranoid twists in the Elders of Zion style. M345, our radar field engi- 
neer: 


oe do you gunk of Ate P.A.C.?) “Never found any definite information on 
yee wi pee a seems the agency to turn international, certainly 
way they an a (5 ie ecause of being labor union, but just because of the 
tellin els P . i ject compares communism to Hitler in Mein Kampl 
iam pee what planned to do and how, and then doing it.) “C.L.O. has fol- 
Be ae sags kesy similar to pronounced policies of Comintern—even 
CIUIN D gress for | ndustrial Workers; not much faith in the communist 
E- *heir aim is tight little control of their own group.” 


The mix-up of Comintern, CIO, and 
for panic, and subseguent violent acti 


Mein Kampf is the appropriate climat? 
on. 
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tthis climate by no means prevails. There 15 one quite frequently noted 

of dealing with the problem of communism which safeguards the aspects 
way hed objectivity while allowing for good-natured rejection. It reminds 
of ae story of the boy who, when offered some very sour dish and 
oft whether he liked it answered: “Excellent—when I'll be grown up.” 
aske munism is a good thing for the others, particularly for “those foreigners,” 
a whom it has been imported anyway. This technique is employed by 
a h high and low scorers. soo8, the liberal-minded Jefferson descendant: 


Bu 


“The communists may be able to do something in the Soviet Union, but they 
would utterly fail here.” 

In Misys, the low-scoring fraternity man, the argument has a noticeable 
taint of contempt for the have-nots. This is the man who wants “none of 


n 17 
this Marxian stuff. 
« , , butin poorer countries, like in Russia, Germany, ete., it’s necessary in some 


modified form; but not in America. We have too much here already, that is we are 
too developed already.” 


The subject is not struck by the idea that a collectivistic economy might be 
easier in an industrially highly advanced, mature country, rather than more 
dificult. To him, communism is simply identified with enhancement of ma- 
terial productive powers through more efficient organization. He seems to 
be afraid of overproduction as if this concept would still make sense in an 
economy no longer dependent upon the contingencies of the market. 

Even the extreme low scorer M1206a, of the Maritime School group, who 
believes that America will eventually become a socialistic country, 


thinks that Russia has a wonderful system of government—for Russia—‘though 1 
don’t think we could transplant its system to this country . . . though we should 
watch her and get ideas to build our own country better.” 


In this case the argument is mitigated by an element of thoughtfulness 
Which is in accordance with the stand taken by this subject with regard to 
the Communist Party in this country: 


“Well, I don’t know a great deal about it. I believe that if a man wants to be a 
communist, that’s not only his privilege, but his duty . . . to try and convince as 
uray people as he can. . . .” Subject objects vigorously to red-baiting tactics. . . . 

l think that Russia will be the most democratic country in the world in time. - . . 
Joe has been a little ruthless at times, but... .” 


Sometimes the argument is fused with the idea that socialism would not 
€ “Practical,” for purely economic reasons which are mostly taken from 
ile sphere of a profit system which is supposed to be replaced A 
ialism by an economic organization moulded after the needs of the 
Population. F359, the previously (pp. 616, 690) quoted high-scoring account- 


ant j 
iN a government department: 
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Subject thinks that communi 


sm is all right for Russia, but not for this-eoun 
although the trend seems to be more and more that way. She believes in private 
ownership of property and the private enterprise system. She considera -it more 
efficient. She is not so sure about government ownership of public utilities such as 
water, etc, She thinks that they probably operate better under-private Ownership, 
that the costs are lower. 


The interviews of other subjects show an unmistakably “Gondéescending 
overtone of this same argument, such as M207, a medical student who scores 
high on E but middle on F and PEC: 


“We can cooperate with Russia; if they want communism they have to have it,” 


This type of liberal approach, of which, incidentally, the Hitler regime 
profited during the whole Chamberlain era of noninterference, 1s not as 
broad-minded as it may appear. It often hides the conviction that there is no 
objective truth in politics, that every country, as every individual, may 
behave as it likes and that the only thing that counts is success. It is precisely 
this pragmatization of politics which ultimately defines fascist philosophy. 

Obviously, the relationship between anticommunism and fascist potential 
as measured by our scales should not be oversimplified. In some of our earlier 
studies the correlation between anti-Semitism and anticommunism was very 
high,® but there is reason to believe that it would not be so high today, not, 
at least, at the surface level. During the last several years all the propaganda 
machinery of the country has been devoted to promoting anticommunist 
feeling in the sense of an irrational “scare” and there are probably not many 
people, except followers of the “party line,’ who have been able to resist 
the incessant ideological pressure, At the same time, during the past two or 
three ee it may have become more “conventional” to be overtly opposed 
to anti-Semitism, if the large number of magazine articl 1 i 
with wide circulation can be regarded as pone of TeS ae 
pag EE RES has Te bearing on such fluctuations. If they 

ied, they wou demonstrate the extreme importance of 
propaganda in political matters. Propaganda, when directed to the antidem0- 
cratic potential in the people, determines to a large extent the choice of the 
social objects of psychological aggressiveness. 
£ Cf. Levinson and Sanford (71). 














CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS IDEOLOGY AS 
REVEALED IN THE INTERVIEW MATERIAL 
T. W. Adorno 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between prejudice and religion played a relatively minor 
role in our research. This may be due in a large part to the nature of our 
sample. It did not include any specific religious groups nor was it drawn from 
geographical areas such as the Bible Belt or cities with a heavily concentrated 
Irish-Catholic population in which religious ideology has considerable social 
importance. If research along the lines of the present work should be carried 
through in such areas, the religious factor might easily come to the fore toa 
much greater extent than in the present study. 

Apart from this limitation, there is another and more fundamental one. 
Religion does not play such a decisive role within the frame of mind of most 
people as it once did; only rarely does it seem to account for their social 
attitudes and opinions. This at least was indicated by the present results. The 
quantitative relationships obtained (Chapter VI) are not particularly strik- 
ing, and although part of the interview schedule was devoted specifically to 
religion, it cannot be said that the material gathered in this part of the inter- 
views is very rich. On an overt level at least, religious indifference seems to 
put this whole sphere of ideology somewhat into the background; there 
co Sh question but that it is Jess affect-laden than most of the other 
bike Bical areas under consideration and that the traditional equation be- 

sa religious “fanaticism” and fanatical prejudice no longer holds good. 
die is reason enough to devote some close attention to our data on 
or forme, arce though they may be. The considerable part played by actual 
they Stes in spreading fascist propaganda and the pe a 
toward a of the religious medium strongly suggest that the general tren 
religions sear Sree does not constitute altogether a break between 
stimulat persuasion and our main problem. Although religion may no longer 

© open fanaticism against those who do not share one’s own belief, 
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we are led to suspect that : 
heritage, the carry-over of old be 
denominations, still make themselves felt. 


on a deeper, more unconscious level the religious 
lief and the identification with certain 


Our approach was guided by certain theoretical Soe seo poe 
in our general frame of reference. In order to give relief to the focus of our 
observations, it is appropriate to indicate the more fundamental of these 
theoretical reflections. | F 

It was expected from the very beginning that the relations between religious 
ideology and ethnocentrism would be complex. On the one hand the Christian 
doctrine of universal love and the idea of “Christian Humanism” 15 opposed 
to prejudice. This doctrine is doubtless one of the major historical presup- 
positions for the recognition of minorities as sharing equal rights with ma- 
jorities “in the sight of God.” The Christian relativization of the natural, 
the extreme emphasis on the “spirit,” forbids any tendency to regard natural 
characteristics such as “racial” traits as ultimate values or to judge man 
according to his descent. 

On the other hand, Christianity as the religion of the “Son” contains an 
implicit antagonism against the religion of the “Father” and its surviving 
witnesses, the Jews. This antagonism, continuous since St. Paul, is enhanced 
by the fact that the Jews, by clinging to their own religious culture, rejected 
the religion of the Son and by the fact that the New Testament puts upon 
them the blame for Christ’s death, It has been pointed out again and again 
by great theologians, from Tertullian and Augustine to Kierkegaard, that the 
acceptance of Christianity by the Christians themselves contains a prob- 
lematic and ambiguous element, engendered by the paradoxical nature of the 
doctrine of God becoming man, the Infinite finite. Unless this element is con- 
sciously put into the center of the religious conception, it tends to promote 
hostility against the outgroup. As Samuel (101) has pointed out, the “weak” 
Christians resent bitterly the openly negative attitude of the Jews toward 
the religion of the Son, since they feel within themselves traces of this nega- 
tive attitude based upon the paradoxical, irrational nature of their creed—an 
attitude which they do not dare to admit and which they must therefore put 
under a heavy taboo in others. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that many of the usual rationalizations 
of anti-Semitism originate within Christianity or at least have been amal- 
gamated with Christian motives. The fight against the Jews seems to be mod- 
eled after the fight between the Redeemer and the Christian Devil. Joshuah 
Trachtenberg (119) has given detailed evidence that the imagery of the 
se is largely a secularization of the medieval imagery of the Devil. The 
or Ae eae peers “lenders have their biblical arcue 
the Jewish intellectual > ee E ne ee from the Temple. The idea: 0 
tion of the Pharisee The jewish iS In Keeping with the Christian denuncia 

traitor who betrays not only his master but 
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„lso the ingroup to which he has been admitted, is Judas. These motifs are 
enhanced by more unconscious trends such as are expressed in the idea of the 
crucifix and the sacrifice of blood. Although these latter ideas have been 
more or less successfully replaced by Christian Humanism,” their deeper 
sychological roots have still to be reckoned with. 

In attempting to evaluate the influence of such elements of religion upon 
the existence or absence of prejudice today, one has to take into considera- 
tion the position in which Christianity presently finds itself: it is faced with 
an “indifference” which often seems to make it altogether unimportant. The 
Christian religion has been deeply affected by the process of Enlightenment 
and the conquest of the scientific spirit. The “magical” elements of Chris- 
tianity as well as the factual basis of Christian belief in biblical history have 
been profoundly shaken. This, however, does not mean that Christian religion 
has been abolished. Although largely emasculated in its profoundest claims, 
it has maintained at least part of the social functions acquired throughout 
the centuries. This means that it has largely become neutralized. The shell 
of Christian doctrine, above all its social authority and also a number of more 
or less isolated elements of its content, 1s preserved and “consumed” in a 
haphazard way as a “cultural good” like patriotism or traditional art. 

This neutralization of religious beliefs is strikingly exemplified by the fol- 
lowing statement of Mfzo9, a high-scoring Roman Catholic who attends 
church regularly. He writes on his questionnaire that he considers religion a 


“thoroughly important part of existence, perhaps it should occupy 2 to 5 per cent 
of leisure time.” 


The relegation of religion, which was once regarded as the most essential 
sphere of life, to “leisure,” as well as the time allotment made for it and, 
above all, the fact that it is subsumed under a calculated time schedule and 
referred to in terms of per cent is symbolic of the profound changes which 
have taken place with regard to the prevailing attitude towards religion. 

_ It may be assumed that such neutralized residues of Christianity as that 
indicated in Mzog’s statement are largely severed from their basis in serious 
belief and substantial individual experience. Therefore, they rarely pro- 
duce individual behavior that is different from what is to be expected from 
Hie Prevailing patterns of civilization. However, some of the formal proper- 
es of religion, such as the rigid antithesis of good and evil, ascetic ideals, 
“mphasis upon unlimited effort on the part of the individual, still exercise 
eek a power. Severed from their roots and often aes at eke 
ae fe ee torma] constituents are apt to ae AEE 
acc: - + hus, they assume an aspect of rigidity and intolerance d 

to find in the prejudiced person. 


l A detail 


i eai t rsis ionship b wn Christianity and anti- 
emitism ha heoretical analysis of the relationship between ty 


s been contributed by Max Horkheimer and T. W. Adorno (53). 
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The dissolution of positive religion and its preservation in a noncommitta] 


ideological form are due to social processes. ynas Pean Eok S lved 
of the intrinsic claim of truth, it has been gradually transto ee Social 
cement.” The more this cement 1s needed for the maintenance o ; e status 
quo and the more dubious its inherent truth becomes, the more obstinately 
is its authority upheld and the more its hostile, destructive and negative feq- 
tures come to the fore. The transformation of religion into an agency of 
social conformity makes it fall in line with most other conformist tendencies, 
Adherence to Christianity under such conditions easily lends itself to abuse: 
to subservience, overadjustment, and ingroup loyalty as an ideology which 
covers up hatred against the disbeliever, the dissenter, the Jew. Belonging to 
a denomination assumes an air of aggressive fatality, similar to that of being 
born as a member of one particular nation. Membership in any particular 
religious group tends to be reduced to a fairly abstract ingroup-outgroup re- 
lationship within the general pattern brought out by the foregoing discus- 
sion of ethnocentrism. 

These theoretical formulations are not intended as hypotheses for which 
crucial tests could be provided by our research; rather, they furnish some 
of the background against which the observations now to be reported may 
plausibly be interpreted. 


B. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is much in the interview material to support the view, suggested by 
findings from the questionnaire, that the more religion becomes convention- 
alized, the more it falls in line with the general outlook of the ethnocentric 
individual. An illustration of this point is afforded by the following excerpt 
from the interview of Fs054,a woman who scored high on the ethnocentrism 
scale. 


The subject seems to have accepted a set of rather dogmatic moral codes which 
makes her regard people, especially “youngsters who call themselves atheists’ as 
falling outside the circle in which she wants to move. She made a point of admitting 
(confidentially) that one of the main reasons she was looking forward to moving 
away from Westwood was that she could thereby get her youngest daughter away 
from the influence of the neighbor’s boy, who is an atheist because his father tells 
him religion is a lot of hooey.” She is also distressed, because her eldest daughter 

Just won't go to church,” 

From the above it is evident that she is quite in agreement with organized religion 
and tends to be a conformist in religious matters. Christian ethics and its mor! 
codes are regarded as absolutes; and deviations are to be frowned upon or punishe® 


8 ee nt suggests that there is a connection between convention’! 
re saree rigidity and an almost complete absence of what might be called 
ersons Mey i ah 4 i ) n 5 i 
personally “experienced” belief. The same holds for the high-scoring mM” 
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sos7, 4 person who sticks to the Church although he “does not believe 
in a personal God,” 


The subject believes that most Protestant religions are very much the same, He 
selected Christian Science because “it is a quieter religion than most.” He started 
going to Unity sunday school while living with his grandparents and liked the 
Unity Church, which, in his estimation, presents a mild form of Christian Science, 
He joined the Christian Science Church when he married, inasmuch as his wife's 
family and his wife are all Christian Scientists. “Religion should nor be allowed to 
interfere with the ordinary essentials. However, religion should restrain you from 
overindulgences of any kind, such as drinking, gambling, or anything to excess.” 


A high-scoring young woman, F703, says “My parents let us make our 
own choice; just so we go to church.” There we see the lack of any interest in 
the content of religion; one goes to church because “it’s the thing to do” and 
because one wants to please one’s parents. A final example is afforded by an- 
other prejudiced young woman, Fzo4, who remarks “I have never known 
any people who were not religious. I have known one fellow who was waver- 
ing, and he was a very morbid person.” The idea here seems to be that one 
goes to church in order to express one’s normality or at least to be classed 
with normal people. 

These examples help us to understand why persons or groups who “take 
religion seriously” in a more internalized sense are likely to be opposed 
to ethnocentrism. What proved to be true in Germany, where “radical” 
Christian movements, such as the dialectical theology of Karl Barth, coura- 
geously opposed Nazism, seems to hold good beyond the theological “élite.” 
The fact that a person really worries about the meaning of religion as such, 
when he lives in a general atmosphere of “neutralized” religion, is indicative 
of a nonconformist attitude. It may easily lead toward opposition to the 
“regular fellow,” for whom it is as much “second nature” to attend church 
as It Is not to admit Jews to his country club. Moreover, the stress on the 
specific content of religion, rather than on the division between those who 
belong and those who do not belong to the Christian faith, necessarily ac- 
centuates the motives of love and compassion buried under conventionalized 
religious patterns. The more “human” and concrete a person's relation to 
religion, the more human his approach to those who “do not belong” is 
likely to be: their sufferings remind the religious subjectivist of the idea of 
martyrdom insepa rably bound up with his thinking about Christ. 
aa ey bluntly, the adherent of what Kierkegaard, a hundred years ago, 
cee s ical Christianity’ is likely to be ethnocentric although the ee 
ah ee with which he is affiliated may be officially oppose g it, 

reas the “radical” Christian is prone to think and to act differently. 
ES Ns it should not be forgotten that extreme religious subjectivism, 
5 one-sided emphasis on religious experience set against the objectified 
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der certain conditions fall in line with the potentially 
5 subjectivism that dispenses with any binding prin. 
the spiritual climate for other one claims. Moreover, 
the sectarian spirit of people who carry this outloox to an Sarees sometimes 
results in a certain affinity for the SEE TESATE eg hae ie Legees Movements 
generally condemned as “crack-pot, as well as for OEE BERERA ing anarchi. 
cal trends which characterize the potentially fascistic indivi sia This aspect 
of religious subjectivism plays an Spot role in the mentality of fascist 
agitators who operate in a religious setting. re T 

Among those who reject religion, a number of signi cant di ferences may 
be noted, As our quantitative results have shown, no seg ter identification 
of the non- or anti-religious person with the “low scorer’ can be made. There 
are, to be sure, “agnostic” or “atheistic” persons whose persuasions are part 
and parcel of a universally progressive attitude which holds for minority 
questions. The actual meaning of this “progressiveness, however, may vary 
widely. Whereas anti-religious progressives are definitely opposed to preju- 
dice under present conditions, when it comes to the question of susceptibility 
to fascist propaganda, it makes all the difference whether they are “ticket 
thinkers” who subscribe wholesale to tolerance, atheism, and what not, or 
whether their attitude toward religion can be called an autonomous one 
based on thinking of their own. 

Moreover, it may turn out to be an important criterion of susceptibility 
whether a person is opposed to religion as an ally of repression and reaction, 
in which case we should expect him to be relatively unprejudiced, or whether 
he adopts an attitude of cynical utilitarianism and rejects everything that is 
not “realistic” and tangible, in which case we should expect him to be preju- 
diced. There also exists a fascist type of irreligious person who has become 
completely cynical after having been disillusioned with regard to religion, 
and who talks about the laws of nature, survival of the fittest and the rights 
of the strong. The true candidates of neo-paganism of the fascist extreme are 
recruited from the ranks of these people. A good example is the high-scoring 
man 5064, the Boy Scout leader, discussed in Chapter XVI. Asked about reli- 
gion, he confesses to “worshiping nature.” He exalts athletics and camp col- 
lectivity, probably on the basis of latent homosexuality. He is the clearest 
example we have of the syndrome involving pagan pantheism, belief ™ 
“power,” the idea of collective leadership, and a generally ethnocentric an 
pseudoconservative ideology. 

ti against the background of these general observations on the structu 
eee relationship between religion and modern prejudice that the following 
more specific observations may be understood. 


peia 
Church, may also undi 
fascist mentality. Religiou 


ciples provides 


$ | i . k 4 + i 
SDL merapi between revivalism, religious subjectivism, and fascist propagands 
a analyzed in detail by T, W., Adorno (3) 
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C. SPECIFIC ISSUES 


1, THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN HIGH AND LOW SCORERS 


Evidence in support of our hypothesis concerning “neutralized” religion 
is offered by a trait which seems to occur rather frequently in our interview 
material. It is the disposition to view religion as a means instead of an end. 
Religion is accepted, not because of its objective truth, but on account of its 
yalue in realizing goals that might also be achieved by other means. This at- 
titude falls in line with the general tendency toward subordination and re- 
nunciation of one’s own judgment so characteristic of the mentality of those 
who follow fascist movements. Acceptance of an ideology is not based upon 
understanding of or belief in its content but rather upon what immediate 
use can be made of it, or upon arbitrary decisions. Here lies one of the roots 
of the stubborn, conscious, and manipulative irrationalism of the Nazis, as it 
was summed up by Hitler's saying: “Man kann nur fiir eine Idee sterben, die 
man nicht versteht.” (One can die only for an idea which one does not under- 
stand.) This is by its intrinsic logic tantamount to contempt for truth per Se. 
One selects a “Weltanschauung” after the pattern of choosing a particularly 
well advertised commodity, rather than for its real quality. This attitude, 
applied to religion, must necessarily produce ambivalence, for religion claims 
to express absolute truth. If itis accepted for some other reason alone, this 
claim is implicitly denied and thereby religion itself rejected, even while 
being accepted. Thus, rigid confirmation of religious values on account of 
their “usefulness” works against them by necessity. 

Subordination of religion to extrinsic aims is common in both high and low 
scorers; by itself, it does not appear to differentiate between them. It seems, 
however, that prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects do differ with respect to 
the kinds of goals that are emphasized and the ways in which religion is 
utilized in their service. 

A High scorers, more often than low scorers, seem to make use of religious 
ideas in order to gain some immediate practical advantage or to aid in the 
manipulation of other people. An example of the way in which formalized 
r elig ion is adhered to as a means for maintaining social status and social rela- 
tionships is afforded by the highly prejudiced young woman, F201, who is 


y frankly interested in “a stable society” in which class lines are clearly 
rawn. 


Twas brought up in the Episcopalian Church through going to a school for girls. 
ts nice, My friends go. It’s more of a philosophy (than Christian Science); it raises 
aes standards. The philosophy of the Episcopalian Church follows the pattern of 
2 5 rotestant churches. It takes in the upper classes and gives them a religion or 
lakes it a little nearer.” 
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ubjects frequently think of religion as a practical aid in the 
the individual. The statement of Fiog is characteristic 


734 
Ethnocentric 5 
mental hygiene of | | 
“j don’t understand religion. It’s like a fairy tale to me, I don’t know if I beliey. 
in God. There must be one but it 1$ hard to believe it. Religion gives you something 
to hold on to, to base your life on.” 


If religion only serves the need for something “to hold on to,” this need may 
also be served by anything which provides the individual with absolute ay. 
thority, such as the fascist state. There is a strong probability that fascism 
played exactly the same role with German womanhood which was formally 
exercised by their belief in positive religion. Psychologically, fascist hier- 
archies may function largely as secularizations and substitutes of ecclesiastical 
ones. It is not accidental that Nazism arose in Southern Germany with its 
strong Roman-Catholic tradition. 

Mzi8, a moderately high scorer, shows clearly the element of arbitrari- 
ness in his religious belief, mixed up with pseudoscientific statements which 
take the stamina out of this belief. 


“T am willing to believe in the existence of a God. Something I can’t explain any- 
way. Was it Darwin who said the world started with whirling gas? Well, who 
created that? Where did the start of it come from? That of course has little to do 
with church ritual.” (He has stated just before that the church “is pretty im- 
portant.) 


There is no logical interconnection between this reasoning and the subject's 
adherence to positive Christianity. Consequently the continuation of the 
passage reveals by its sophistry the aspect of insincerity in conventionalized 
religion which leads easily to malicious contempt for the values one officially 
subscribes to. A778 goes on to say: 


ti n fe = + J a a = s a a bd + l- 

s I believe in the power of prayer even if it’s just in the satisfaction of the indi- 

vidual performing it. I don’t know if there is any direct communication but it helps 

the individual, so I’m for it, It’s also a chance for introspection; to stop and look 
at yourself," 


The approach to religion for extraneous reasons is probably not so much 
an expression of the subject’s own wants and needs as an expression of his 
opman that religion is good for others, helps to keep them content, in short, 
can be used for manipulative purposes. Recommending religion to others 
makes it easier for a person to be “in favor” of it without any actual identific? 
tion with it. The cynicism of the central European administrators of the 


a Thi : ! 
[ee a homespun psychologist as it were, can also be found in oe 
be the unresolved TPT pen euzatioitito be found in high scorers, however, seem! iy- 
ity anda positive an iction between a critical attitude toward religion as an object : 

i © attitude toward it for purely subjective reasons. It is characteristic of © 


| as a y j I i 


3 e, Which implie j i ne ega 
missiveness, This mecha, hich implies both intellectual defeatism and authoritarian 5 
it were, is often misinte 


r x l are a 
nism of arbitrarily giving up processes by command of the €g% 
‘preted as “stupidity,” 
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nineteenth century who taught that religion is a good medicine for the 
masses, seems to have been to a certain extent democratized. Numerous mem- 
bers of the masses themselves proclaim that religion is good for the masses, 
whereas they make for themselves, as individuals, a kind of mental reserva- 
tion. There is a strong similarity between these appreciations of religion and 
a trait which played a large role in Nazi Germany. There, innumerable per- 
sons exempted themselves privately from the ruling ideology and talked 
about “they” when discussing the Party. The fascist-minded personality, it 
seems, can manage his lite only by splitting his own ego into several agencies, 
some of which fall in line with the official doctrine, whilst others, heirs to the 
old superego, protect him from mental unbalance and allow him to maintain 
himself as an individual. Splits of this kind become manifest in the uncon 

trolled associations of uneducated and naive persons, such as the rather me 

dium-scoring man M629, who is serving a life sentence in San Quentin 
prison. He makes the extraordinary statement: 


“I believe, personally, I have a religion that hasn’t been defined so far as I know in 
any books yet. I believe that religion has a value for people who believe in it. I think 
it's used as an escape mechanism by those who use it.” 


The illogical way in which this man has made a sedative of religion can be 
accounted for without much psychological interpretation by the fact that he 
spent nineteen months in condemned row. 

More sophisticated persons sometimes have to deal with the same conflict. 
An example is the moderately high woman, 5059, who rejects atheism because 
“an atheistic funeral was so cold.” She simply denies any contradictions be- 
tween science and religion, calling the idea of a contradiction a “malevolent 
invention,” thus apparently projecting her own uneasiness about this conflict 
upon those who speak it out. This is similar to the mentality of the Nazi 
who puts the blame for social defects on the critique of our social order. 

It must now be pointed out that low scorers also often accept religion, not 
because of any intrinsic truth that it may hold for them, but because it may 
erve as a means for furthering human aims. An example of such practical 
religion is the following excerpt from the interview With a woman student of 


journalism, F 126, who obtained extremely low scores on both the A-S and 
the E scales, 


Family were moderate church-goers. She rarely goes now. However, she has 
much respect for religion and seems to feel that it might be developed into some- 
thing that would give people that faith and understanding for each other that is 
lacking. “I don’t know what else could give people something to hold onto, some 
Purpose in life. They seem to need something to believe in. Some of us seem to have 
a love for people without that, but not very many.” 


In one sense this way of looking at religion has something in common with 
the externalized attitudes described above. However, it is our impression that 
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2 she practical approach to religion appears in the thinking of the low 
when t ans 


ntent, or its context, can usually be See auc from What js 

-the thinking of the high scorer. Thus, althoug the young Woman 
AOL aaae ligion is good for people, gives them “somethj 
roted believes that religion 1s & ng 
a ay nto.” she seems to mean that they need it at least for a humane and 
ot Bose that is, so that they may have apes ea eeanding for each 
other,” not simply in order to get along better or to function more efficiently, 
Low as well as high scorers are likely to consider that religion contributes to 
the mental hygiene of the individual; but whereas the high scorers charac- 
teristically indicate that itis good for other people because they are chronically 
weak, and possibly good for themselves in times of acute external Stress 
(“fox-hole religion”), the low scorers are more likely to think of religion in 
internalized terms, as a means for reducing hatred, resolving inner conflicts, 
relieving anxiety, and the like. Practically never do we encounter a low 
scorer who conceives of religion primarily in terms of external practical 
utility—as an aid to success, to status and power, or to a sense of being in 
accord with conventional values. 


scorer its CO 


2, BELIEF IN GOD, DISBELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

The neutralization of religion is accompanied by its dissection. Just as 
emphasis on the practical uses of religion tends to sever religious truth from 
religious authority, so the specific contents of religion are continually sub- 
mitted to a process of selection and adaptation. The interview material sug- 
gests that the tendency to believe selectively in religion is a distinguishing 
feature of our prejudiced subjects. A fairly common phenomenon among 
them is belief in God accompanied by disbelief in immortality. Two examples 
follow. In the case of 5009, a devout Baptist, the interviewer reports: 


sincerely feels deeply religious, believes in God, but has, as an educated man, 
occasional doubts concerning the life after death, 


And in the case of sooz: 


still is a “Christian,” believes in God, would like to believe in life after death, but 


has doubts and thinks that a sincere religious revival or a new religious myth would 
be a good thing for the world, 


Particularly common are statements to the effect that interviewees regard 
themselves as religious, as followers of the church, but disagree with “some 
of its teachings,” which sometimes refers to miracles, sometimes to immor 
tive of an underlying pattern of consid- 
hich have been established in our psych” 
idea of God is accepted as an expansion of the 
destructiveness makes itself felt in a react” 
vidual expressed by the dogma of immortallt y 
ew want a God to exist as the absolute author! 


tality. This outlook seems corrobora 
erable significance the elements of w 
logical analyses, The abstract 
father idea, whereas general 
against the hope for the indi 
Subjects with this point of vi 
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to which they can bow, but they wish the individual to perish completely, 

The concept of God underlying this way of thinking is that of the absolute 
essence of punitiveness. It is therefore not astonishing that religious leanings 
of this particular brand are frequent in the high scorers among our group 
of prison inmates (cf. Chapter XXI). 

M627, who is serving a life sentence for rape, is “having trouble with reli- 
gion” and does not believe that “there should be a set way of worship.” But 
he believes, in spite of an undertone of religious rebelliousness, 


“that every man should have his own way of worship as long as he believes in a 
power greater than himself.” 


This power has the form of external authority, but remains completely ab- 
stract, nothing but the projective concept of power as such. 


“Well, I have heard so many fellows talk about the powers they believed in... 
and I tried to recognize the power in myself and just couldn’t . . . read all kinds 
of religious books . . . but still kind of foggy.” 


The same line of thought is expressed by M4656A, who is serving a term for 
forgery, “Robert” in Chapter XXI. 

“Well, Pm not a man to discuss religion a great deal, because I don’t know a lot 
about it. I believe in the Bible, I believe there is someone a lot bigger and stronger 


than anyone on this earth, .. , I don’t attend church often but... try to live 
the right way.” 


For this man all specific religious content is negligible compared with the idea 


of power and the closely related rigid, moralistic stereotypes of good and 
bad: 


“The Catholic religion, for example, is just as good as the one I believe in. They 
all are patterned after the same type of living, right or wrong. I’m the type of person 
that doesn’t believe in any particular denomination.” 


This “abstract authoritarianism” in religious matters easily turns into 
cynicism and overt contempt for what one professes to believe. M664 C, asked 
about his religious views, answers: 


“Oh, I don’t pay much attention . . . I believe in God and all that stuff but that 


is about all,” 

The choice of the word “stuff” refutes the statement in which it occurs. One 
effect of neutralization in such cases is that little is left of God but the object 
of swearing. 

_ The nihilistic aspect of the configuration here under consideration is clearly 
indicated in the case of the murderer M651. 3 


~The part I like about it is the fact that it makes other people happy, though it 
°esn’t concern me, and you see so much hypocrisy. . . .” 
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Asked w 
“Belief, I think t 


ba 
gether. ? ; 
he interviewer who wants to find out something 


hen this is pursued by the 1 ; i 
bes the subject's own religious feelings, he answers: 


hat is most important in religion, he says: 


hat belief is everything. That is the thing that holds you to. 


u | believe when you die you are through. . . . Life is short and eternity jg 
forever How could God send you to Hell for eternity, just on the basis of a shor 
lifetime's record . . - it doesn’t seem to be either merciful or just. 


This material is indicative of relationships among abstract belief in power, 
rejection of the more concrete and personal aspects of religion, particularly 
the idea of an eternal life, and thinly veiled impulses toward violence. As 
this violence is taboo within the individual, particularly in situations such as 
a prison, it is projected upon a Deity. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that an entirely abstract idea of the almighty Deity, as it prevailed during the 
eighteenth century, could be reconciled much more easily with the “scientific 
spirit” than could the doctrine of an immortal soul, with its “magical” con- 
notations. The process of demythification liquidates traces of animism 
earlier and more radically than it does the philosophical idea of the Absolute, 

It may be noted, however, that just the opposite tendency can be observed 
among addicts of astrology and spiritualism. They often believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, but strongly deny the existence of God, because of some 
kind of pantheism which ultimately results in exaltation of nature. Thus, 
case M651, not quite consistently with his previous confession of religious- 
ness for extraneous reasons, comes out with the statement that he: 


believes in astrology because he doesn’t believe in God. 


There is reason to believe that the ultimate consequence of this attitude 1s 
sinister, 


3, THE IRRELIGIOUS LOW SCORER 


The difference beteen irreligious and religious low scorers may cor- 
respond to a difference between rational and emotional determinants of fret- 
dom from prejudice. Subject M203 is characteristic of the former. He may be 
regarded as a genuine liberal with a somewhat abstract, rationalistic mem 
tality. His anti-religious attitude is based not so much on political persuasion 
as on a general positivistic outlook. He rejects religion for “logical reasons 
but differentiates between “Christian ethics,” which he regards as falling in 
line with his progressive views, and “organized religion.” Originally, hs 
anti-religious attitude may have been derived from anticonventional rebellion: 

I ene to church because I was expected to.” 
je ea Is Somewhat vaguely rationalized as being of a purely lo 
» Perhaps on account of some unconscious guilt feelings. (He 15 Y 
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emotional and apathetic in a Way suggesting neurotic traits, possibly a dis- 
turbance in his relation to objects.) His rational critique of religion is 
formulated as follows: 


“But I was always pretty skeptical of it; I thought it kind of phony, narrow, 
bigotted and snobbish, hypocritical . . . unsemantic, you might say. It violates the 
whole Christian ethics.” 


Religion is here experienced both as a humanizing factor (Christian ethics) 
and as a repressing agency. There can be no doubt that this ambiguity has its 
basis in the double function of religion itself throughout history and it should, 
therefore, not be attributed solely to subjective factors. 

The term hypocritical, used by M203, occurs very frequently in the inter- 
views of low scorers, and sometimes in those of high scorers, usually with 
reference to the organization of the church in contrast to “genuine” religious 
yalues. This expresses the historical emancipation of subjective religious ex- 
perience from institutionalized religion. The hatred of the hypocrite, how- 
ever, may work in two ways, either as a force toward enlightenment or as a 
rationalization of cynicism and contempt for man. It seems that the use of 
the term hypocrite, like that of the term “snob” obtains more and more the 
connotation of envy and resentment. It denounces those who “regard them- 
selves as something better” in order to glorify the average and to establish 
something plain and supposedly natural as the norm.* The struggle against 
the lie is often a mere pretext for coming into the open with destructive mo- 
tives rationalized by the supposed “hypocrisy” and “uppishness” of others, 

This phenomenon can be understood against the background of democ- 
ratized culture. The critique of religion as “hypocritical,” a critique which 
in Europe was either confined to small intellectual layers or countered by 
metaphysical philosophy, is in this country as widespread as Christian religion 
itself. Part of the ambivalence toward religion can be accounted for by the 
simultaneous ubiquity of both the Christian heritage and the “spirit of sci- 
ence.” This double cultural ubiquity may favor an inconsistent attitude 
toward religion without necessarily involving the individual's psychological 
make-up. 

The fact that America, for all its interest in science, 1s still close to a religious 
climate may help to explain a more general trait of irreligious low scorers: 
their actual or fictitious “negative” conversion. Thus, for example, 5028 and 
5058, like M203, report that they “broke away” from religion. In American 
culture one is rarely “born” as an irreligious person: one becomes irreligious 
through conflicts of childhood or adolescence, and these dynamics favor 
nonconformist sympathies which, in turn, go with opposition to prejudice. 

That a subject is consciously irreligious under the prevailing cultural con- 
litions suggests the existence of a certain strength of the ego. An example is 


“Cf. the section on F.D.R. in Chapter XVIL 
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i ervative but not rascis P = : 1 Ths who 
Maoa, our eo? the E scale. | 


cores extremely low on bes : 
5 bject was very religious. He went to church with his family every. 
Asa child = E uld “fall on my knees in the street” to pray for something, At the 


Sunday and h | e disgusted by the gossip in church. They would 
age of Ce Seats: RAA “none of their damned business.” Als | 
tell him gs d come and testify in church and do bad things again. He could 


these people would c ' j : ) 
not aad this inconsistency in their actions. 


In this case the anti-religious attitude, as far as it goes, is aal derived from 
resentment against outside interference with individual berty and this, be 
it noted, is hardly less an element in American ideology than iş Christianity 
itself, Here, as in many other respects, individual, psychological ambivalence 
toward religion on the part of the subject reflects objective antagonism in our 
culture. ; 

Mato, a genuine liberal, offers another example of the rebellious feature 
in irreligiousness. The subject, who rejects Christian tradition altogether, is 
the child of religious parents. He admits no open conflict with them, al 
though relations with them were apparently very cool. In all probability he 
displaced his rebellion against the family upon their religion, thus avoiding 
the trouble of undergoing difficulties of a more personal kind. Often enough, | 
strong ideological attachments or oppositions can be understood as such dis- 
placements of family conflicts, a device which allows the individual to expres 
his hostilities on a level of rationalization and so dispense with the necessity 
of deep emotional entanglements—and which also allows the youngster to 
remain within the family shelter, It may also be in some respects more grati- 
fying to attack the infinite father than to attack the finite one. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the term rationalization does not imply, here or 
elsewhere, the allegation wntrue. Rationalization is a psychological aspect of 
thinking which by itself decides neither truth nor untruth. A decision on this 
matter depends entirely on the objective merits of the idea in which the 
process of rationalization terminates. | 

In contrast to those irreligious low scorers who underwent a “negative 
conversion are easy-going low scorers such as M711. His negative actin 
toward religion is marked not so much by opposition as by an indifferent | 
that involves the element of a somewhat humorous self-reflection. This sub: | 
ject professes rather frankly a certain confusion in religious matters butin] 
Way which suggests that his apparent weakness is allowed to manifest tse 
On the basis of some considerable underlying strength of character. wit 
people like him it is as if they could afford to profess intellectual incons* 
enctes because they find more security in their own character structure 4 
in the depth of their experience than in clear-cut, well-organized, highly * | 


ti : aoe sat, At 
eee convictions, When asked about his attitude toward religion he | 
answers: 
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“j don’t really have any (laughs). More or less an absence of views. On organized 
religion I suppose I am confused (laughs) if anything,” 


He does not need to reject religion because he is not under its spell; there 
are no traces of ambivalence, and therefore no signs of hatred, but rather a 
kind of humane and detached understanding. The religious idea he accepts is 
tolerance, in a characteristically nonconventional way demonstrated by his 
choice of negative expressions rather than high sounding “ideals.” “I think 
I became aware of intolerance.” But he does not use this awareness for ego 
enhancement but is rather inclined to attribute his religious emancipation to 
external accidental factors: 


“If I'd stayed in Denver, I'd probably attended a church. I don’t know. I don’t 
think of it; Í don’t feel the need of organized religion particularly.” 


Interesting is this subject's discussion of prayer. He admits the psychological 
efficacy of prayer, but is aware that this “therapeutic” aspect of religion is 
incompatible with the idea of religion itself. He regards prayer as a kind of 
autosuggestion, which could “accomplish results” but “I certainly don’t see 
there is anyone on the receiving end.” 

This subject makes the bizarre but strangely profound statement: 


“My religious curiosity did not last very long. Probably took up photography 
(laughs) about that time.” 


Only an interpretation making full use of psychoanalytic categories would 
do justice to this sentence. The link between his early interest in religion and 
the later one in photography is apparently curiosity, the desire to “see” 
things—a sublimation of voyeurism. It is as if photography in a somewhat 
infantile way would fulfill the wish for “Imagery” which underlies certain 
trends in religion and is at the same time put under a heavy taboo by both 
Judaism and Protestantism. This may be corroborated by the fact that the 
subject during his religious phase was attracted by theosophy, by religious 
Ways of thinking which promised to “lift the curtain.” 

_ It should be noted that this subject’s attitude toward atheism is no more 
radical” than is his Opposition to religion." He says: 


“Well, I don’t think any more about atheists than anything else. As a matter of 
fact | talked with several people who profess to be atheists and they don’t even 
Seem to agree, Perhaps I am an atheist ( laughs) . . . you get into semantics, really, 
‘Fofessional atheists . . . just impress me as doing it because it seems to be a stunt. 
“On Quixote battling windmills.” 


This May be indicative of the easy-going person’s suspicion of the “ticket,” 


fats he “easy-going” low scorer is rarely radical in any respect. This, however, does not 
ake him a middle-of-the-roader. He is persistently aware of the nonidentity between 
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; ncept and reality. He is fundamentally nontotalitarian. This is behind his specific 
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his awareness of the tendency of any rigid formula to degenerate into a mere 
i opaganda.® 

end i E a subject senses clearly what was formulated one hundred 
years ago in Baudelaire’s Diary: that atheism becomes obsolescent in a world 
the objective spirit of which is essentially areligious. The meanmg of atheism 
undergoes historical changes. What was one of the decisive impulses of the 
eighteenth century Enlightenment may function today as a manifestation of 
provincial sectarianism or even as a paranoid system. Half-mad Nazis such as 
Mathilde Ludendorff fought, besides the Jews and the Free Masons, the 
Roman-Catholics as an wltra-montan conspiracy directed against Germany, 
transforming the tradition of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf into a pattern of per- 


secution mania. 


4. RELIGIOUS LOW SCORERS 


A clear-cut example of a religious low scorer is the somewhat sketchy inter- 
view of F732, a young woman brought up in India where her parents are 
missionaries. Her combining positive Christianity with an outspoken concrete 
idea of tolerance (“equality for everyone’) is derived from “life experience 
with the Indians.” She is passionate in matters of racial understanding. How- 
ever, her church affiliations make it impossible for her to draw the political 
consequences from her tolerance idea: 


“I don’t like Ghandi. I don’t like radical people. He is a radical. He has done much 
to upset and disunite the country.” 


Her association with the church involves an element of that religious con- 
ventionalism which is usually associated with ethnocentrism. In spite of her 
closeness to the church and to theological doctrine, her religious outlook 
has a practical coloring. 


li -i "l a + i re 

It (religion) means a great deal. It makes a person happier—more satisfied. Gives 

them peace of mind. You know where you stand and have something to work for~ 
an example to follow. Hope for an after-life. Yes, I believe in immortality.” 


This girl is probably atypical in many ways because of her colonial upbring- 
ing as well as because of the mixture of “official” religiosity and more spon- 


aos material on this subject is presented in Chapter XIX, 
age are e a tempting task to analyze the change of meaning undergone by the word 
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raneous religious humanism. Her particular attitude is probably due, on the 
surface level at least, to her insight into ingroup-outgroup problems. How- 
ever, this example seems to offer some support for the hypothesis that only 
fully conscious, very articulate, unconventional Christians are likely to be 
free of ethnocentrism. At any rate, the rareness of religious low scorers in 
our sample is significant. As indicated above, the composition of the sample 
itself may be responsible for this. However, this rarity suggests something 
more fundamental. The tendency of our society to become split into “pro- 
gressive” and “status quo” camps may be accompanied by a tendency of all 
persons who cling to religion, as a part of the status quo, also to assume other 
features of the status quo ideology which are associated with the ethnocen- 
tric outlook. Whether this is true or whether religion can produce effective 
trends in opposition to prejudice, could be elucidated only after much exten- 
sive research, 





CHAPTER XIX 


TYPES AND SYNDROMES 
T. W. Adorno 


ee LD te 
A. THE APPROACH 


Hardly any concept in contemporary American psychology = been s0 
thoroughly criticized as that of typology. Since any doctrine o types is a 
halfway approach to the problem of individuality, and nothing more, (9) 
any such doctrine is subject to devastating attacks from both extremes: be- 
cause it never catches the unique, and because its generalizations are not 
statistically valid and do not even afford productive heuristic tools. From the 
viewpoint of general dynamic theory of personality, it 1s objected that typol- 
ogies tend towards pigeonholing and transform highly flexible traits into 
static, quasi-biological characteristics while neglecting, above all, the impact 
of historical and social factors. Statistically, the insufficiency of twofold 
typologies is particularly emphasized. As to the heuristic value of typologies, 
their overlapping, and the necessity of constructing “mixed types” which 
practically disavow the original constructs, is pointed out. At the hub of all 
these arguments is aversion against the application of rigid concepts to the 
supposedly fluid reality of psychological life. 

The development of modern psychological typologies, as contrasted, for 
example, with the old scheme of “temperaments,” has its origin in psychiatry; 
in the therapeutic need for a classification of mental diseases as a means of 
facilitating diagnosis and prognosis. Kraepelin and Lombroso are the father 
of psychiatric typology. Since the clear-cut division of mental diseases has M 
the meantime completely broken down, the basis of typological classification 
of the “normal,” derived from the fornier, seems to vanish. It is stigmatize? 

as a remnant of the “taxonomic phase of behavior theory” the formulation 
of which “tended to remain descriptive, static and sterile” (80). If not ever 
the mentally diseased, whose psychological dynamics are largely replaced 
by rigid patterns, can be sensibly divided according to types, how, then, ® 
there any chance of success for procedures such as the famous one of Kretsch 
mer, the raison d'étre of which was the standard classification of manit 
depression and dementia praecox? 
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The present state of the discussion on typology is summed up by Anne 
Anastasi (1 1) as follows: 


“Type theories have been most commonly criticized because of their attempt to 
lassif individuals into sharply divided categories. . . . Such a procedure implies 
Seem odal distribution of traits. The introverts, for example, would be expected 
i cluster at one end of the scale, the extroverts at the other end, and the point of 
demarcation between them should be clearly apparent, Actual measurement, how- 
ayer, reveals a unimodal distribution of all traits, which closely resembles the bell- 
shaped normal curve. tego , Sr , 

“Similarly, 1t is often difficult to classify a given individual definitely into one 
type or the other. The typologists, when confronted with this difficulty, have 
frequently proposed intermediate or ‘mixed’ types to bridge the gap between the 
extremes. Thus Jung suggested an ambivert type which manifests neither introvert 
nor extrovert tendencies to a predominant degree. Observation seems to show, 
however, that the ambivert category is the largest, and the decided introverts and 
extroverts are relatively rare. The reader is referred, for example, to the distribution 
curve obtained by Heidbreder with an introversion questionnaire administered to 
200 college students. . . . It will be recalled that the majority of scores were inter- 
mediate and that as the extremes of either introversion or extroversion were ap- 
proached, the number of cases became progressively smaller. The curve, too, 
showed no sharp breaks, but only a continuous gradation from the mean to the 
two extremes. As was indicated in Chapter II, the same may be said of all other 
measurable traits of the individual, whether social, emotional, intellectual, or 
physical. 

“It is apparent, then, that insofar as type theories imply the classification of indi- 
viduals into clear-cut classes, they are untenable in the face of a mass of indisputable 
data, Such an assumption, however, is not necessarily inherent in all systems of 
human typology. It is more characteristic of the popular versions and adaptations 
of type theories than of the original concepts. To be sure, type psychologists have 
often attempted to categorize individuals, but this was not an indispensable part of 
their theories; their concepts have occasionally been sufficiently modified to admit 
of a normal distribution of traits.” 


_ Inspite of such concessions to more satisfactory categorizations, the “nom- 
inalistic” exclusion of typological classifications has triumphed to such a 
degr ee that it is almost tantamount to a taboo, no matter how urgent the 
“entific and pragmatic need for such classifications may be. It should be 
eee this taboo is closely related to the notion, still taught by Rath 
ae ee Donan, that mental diseases are essentially pe 
aiora TENE for the argument’s sake, that psychoanalytic ney) y has 
i ed z $ in establishing a number of dynamic schemata of psy haa 
the individ jes patter become meaningful within the psychological life o 

ual in spite of all their irrationality and the disintegration of the 
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beling of live human beings, independently of their 
specific qualities, resulted in decisions about their life and death. It is this 
motive which has been stressed particularly by Allport (9); and Boder has 
demonstrated in great detail in his study of “Nazi Science” the interconnec- 
tions of psychological pro et contra schemes, the repressive function of 
categories such as Jaensch’s “Gegentypus™ and the arbitrary manipulation 
of empirical findings (47). Thus, enquiries devoted to the study of preju- 
dice have to be particularly cautious when the issue of typology comes up, 
To express it pointedly, the rigidity of constructing types is itself indicative 
of that “stereopathic” mentality which belongs to the basic constituents of 
the potentially fascist character. We need only to refer, in this connection, 
to our high scorer of Irish descent who attributes his personal traits unhesi- 
tatingly to his national extraction. Jaensch’s “anti-type,” for example, is an 
almost classic case of the mechanism of projection, the effectiveness of which 
in the make-up of our high scorers has been established, and which in Jaensch’s 
has wormed its way into the very same science whose task it would be to 
account for this mechanism. The essentially undynamic, “antisociological,” 
and guasi-biological nature of classifications of the Jaensch brand is directly 
opposed to the theory of our work as well as to its empirical results.? 

Yet all these objections do not dispose altogether of the problem of typol- 
ogy. Not all typologies are devices for dividing the world into sheep and buck, 
but some of them reflect certain experiences which, though hard to systema- 
tize, have, to put it as loosely as possible, hit upon something. Here one has to 
think primarily of Kretschmer, Jung, and Freud. It should be particularly 
emphasized that Freud, whose general emphasis on psychological dynamics 
puts him above the suspicion of any simple “biologism” and stereotypical 
thinking, published as late as 1931 (39) a rather categorical typology with- 
out bothering much about the methodological difficulties of which he must 
have been aware very well, and even, with apparent naïveté, constructing 
“mixed” types out of the basic ones. Freud was too much led by concrete 
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Germany, where the la 


‘It should be remembered that Jaensch’s anti-type is defined by synaesthesia, that is to 
Say, the supposed or actual tendency of certain people “to have color experiences when 
listening to a tone, or to music in general, and to have tone experiences when looking at 
colors or pictures” (Boder, in (47), p. 1 5). This tendency is interpreted by Jaensch as 4 
symptom of degeneracy, It may well be assumed that this interpretation is based on his- 
torical reminiscence rather than on any factual psychological findings. For the cult of 
synaesthesia played a large role within the lyrical poetry of the same French authors whe 
introduced the concept of décadence, particularly Baudelaire. It can be noted, however, 
Bey synaesthetic imagery fulfills a specific function in their works. By clouding the 
iy ene different realms of sense perception, they simultaneously try to efface 
practical celiac put seent kinds of objects, as it is brought about under the 
a enen o nomial civilizarion. They rebel against reification, It is highlY 
Phil Ge shes man ane y administrative ideology chooses as its archfoe an atritud® 
does not fit into EAEE sate AEA The Nazi cannot stand anything whic 
reified, “stereopathic” way of looking ria a: which does not recognize his ow" 
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insights into the matters themselves, had too intimate a relationship to his 
scientific objects, to waste his energy on the kind of methodological reflec- 
tions Which may well turn out to be acts of sabotage of organized science 
against productive thinking. This 1s not to say that his typology has to be 
accepted as it stands. Not only can it be criticized by the usual antity pological 
arguments to which reference was made at the beginning of this chapter; as 
Otto Fenichel has pointed out, it is also problematic from the viewpoint of 
orthodox psychoanalytic theory. What counts, however, is that Freud found 
euch a classification worthwhile. One has only to look at the relatively easy 
and convincing integration of different kinds of twofold typologies in Donald 
W. MacKinnon’s Structure of Personality (in 55) to gain the impression that 
typologies are not altogether arbitrary, do not necessarily do violence to the 
manifoldness of the human, but have some basis in the structure of psycho- 
logical reality. 

The reason for the persistent plausibility of the typological approach, how- 
ever, is not a static biological one, but just the opposite: dynamic and social. 
The fact that human society has been up to now divided into classes affects 
more than the external relations of men. The marks of social repression are 
left within the individual soul. The French sociologist Durkheim in particular 
has shown how and to what extent hierarchical social orders permeate the 
individual’s thinking, attitudes, and behavior. People form psychological 
“Classes,” inasmuch as they are stamped by variegated social processes. This 
in all probability holds good for our own standardized mass culture to even 
higher a degree than for previous periods. The relative rigidity of our high 
scorers, and of some of our low scorers, reflects psychologically the increas- 
ing rigidity according to which our society falls into two more or less crude 
Opposing camps. Individualism, opposed to inhuman pigeonholing, may ulti- 
mately become a mere ideological veil in a society which actually is inhuman 
and whose intrinsic tendency towards the “subsumption” of everything shows 
itself by the classification of people themselves. In other words, the critique 
at typology should not neglect the fact that large numbers of people are no 
aa ayer were, “individuals” in the sense of traditional nine- 
serial - ee eee Ticket thinking is possible only ae the 
sindardived ce 5 those who indulge in it is largely determined by “tic i 
a he toe and overpowering social processes which leave to ue 
Problem of t a ittle freedom for action and true individuation. TRE e 
Psychological po °8y IS put on a diff erent basis. T here is TEDNI He a 
duce differen: pa because the world in which we live is type | an : a re 
in modem Rae types” of persons. Only by identifying aes ee 
tendency Pea tens nog by denying their GRISLENICE, can ` e ie se 
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of human personality. It represents a means of “conceptualizing” this diver- 


sity, according to its own structure, of achieving closer understanding. The 
radical renunciation of all generalizations beyond those pertaining to the 
most obvious findings would not result in true empathy into miman anigi 
uals but rather in an opaque, dull description of psychological facts : every 
step which goes beyond the factual and aims at psychological MERLE =S 
it has been defined in Freud’s basic statement that all our experiences are 
meaningful (“dass alle unsere Erlebnisse einen Sinn baben”)—inevitably in- 
volves generalizations transcending the supposedly unique “case, and it 
happens that these generalizations more frequently than not imply the exist- 
ence of certain regularly recurring nuclei or syndromes which come rather 
close to the idea of “types.” Ideas such as those of orality, or of the compul- 
sive character, though apparently derived from highly individualized studies, 
make sense only if they are accompanied by the implicit assumption that the 
structures thus named, and discovered within the individual dynamics of an 
individual, pertain to such basic constellations that they may be expected to 
be representative, no matter how “unique” the observations upon which they 
are based may be. Since there is a typological element inherent in any kind 
of psychological theory, it would be spurious to exclude typology per se. 
Methodological “purity” in this respect would be tantamount to renouncing 
the conceptual medium or any theoretical penetration of the given material, 
and would result in an irrationality as complete as the arbitrary subsumptive- 
ness of the “pigeonholing” schools. 

Within the context of our study, another reflection of an entirely different 
nature points in the same direction. It is a pragmatic one: the necessity that 
science provide weapons against the potential threat of the fascist mentality. 
It is an open question whether and to what extent the fascist danger really 
can be fought with psychological weapons. Psychological “treatment” of 
prejudiced persons is problematic because of their large number as well as 
because they are by no means “ill,” in the usual sense, and, as we have seen, 
at least on the surface level are often even better “adjusted” than the non- 
prejudiced ones. Since, however, modern fascism is inconceivable without 4 
grass basis, the inner complexion of its prospective followers still maintains 
its crucial significance, and no defense which does not take into account the 
subjective phase of the problem would be truly “realistic.” It is obvious that 
psychological countermeasures, in view of the extent of the fascist potential 
among modern masses, are promising only if they are differentiated in such 
a way that they are adapted to specific groups. An over-all defense would 
move on a level of such vague generalities that it would in all probability fall 
flat. It may be regarded as one of the practical results of our study that such 
a differentiation has at least to be also one which follows psychological line: 
since certain basic variables of the fascist character persist relatively inde- 
pendently of marked social differentiations. There js no psychological defense 


against prejudice which is not orie i ‘tal i 
prej his not oriented toward certain psychological “rype 
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e would make a fetish of the methodological critique of typology and 
‘eopardize each attempt of coming psychologically to grips with prejudiced 
] sons if a number of very drastic and extreme differences—such as the one 
a n the psychological make-up of a conventional anti-Semite and a sado- 
masochistic “tough guy”—were excluded simply because none of these types 
‘s ever represented in classic purity by a single individual. 

The possibility of constructing largely different sets of psychological types 
has been widely recognized. As the result of the previous discussions, we base 
our own attempt on the three following major criteria: 

a We do not want to classify human beings by types which divide them 
neatly statistically, nor by ideal types in the usual sense which have to be 
supplemented by “mixtures.” Our types are justified only if we succeed in 
organizing, under the name of each type, a number of traits and dispositions, 
in bringing them into a context which shows some unity of meaning in those 
traits. We regard those types as being scientifically most productive which 
integrate traits, otherwise dispersed, into meaningful continuities and bring 
to the fore the interconnection of elements which belong together according 
to their inherent “logic,” in terms of psychological understanding of under- 
lying dynamics. No mere additive or mechanical subsumption of traits under 
the same type should be permitted. A major criterion for this postulate would 
be that, confronted with “genuine” types, even so-called deviations would 
no longer appear as accidental but would be recognizable as meaningful, in 
a structural sense. Speaking genetically, the consistency of meaning of each 
type would suggest that as many traits as possible can be deduced from cer- 
tain basic forms of underlying psychological conflicts, and their resolutions. 

b. Our typology has to be a critical typology in the sense that it compre- 
hends the typification of men itself as a social function. The more rigid a 
type, the more deeply does he show the hallmarks of social rubber stamps. 
This is in accordance with the characterization of our high scorers by traits 
Such as rigidity and stereotypical thinking. Here lies the ultimate principle 
of our whole typology. Its major dichotomy lies in the question of whether 
a person is standardized himself and thinks in a standardized way, or whether 
he is truly “individualized” and opposes standardization in the sphere of 
rae experience. The individual types will be specific configurations ite 
= pec division. The latter differentiates prima facie between hig 
tenet: scorers. At closer view, however, it also affects the low pares 
amis és: the more they are “typified” themselves, the more they expres 

tingly the fascist potential within themselves.” 
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i : r that they may becom 

Č. The types must paicane e E EA = ea Rothe ae 
productive pragmatically, tha ave a R N ET 
De ee Pasa ture play but a minor role. This makes for 
ferences of a ee A ny zF Bs We : ification, comparable to the situa- 
a certain conscious “superficiality” of typiiication, Comp ng 
Do oi aN h could ever be initiated if one did not 
tion in a sanatorium where no therapy í ; ie ety 
divide the patients into manic-depressives, ed Mpg p MeN n 
so forth, though one is fully aware of the fact that t iese > e $ 
likely to vanish the deeper one gocs. In this connection, how ae the a S - 
esis may be allowed that if one could only succeed in going SE enoug » at 
the end of the differentiation just the more universal “crude” structure would 
reappear: some basic libidinous constellations. An analogy from the history 
of the arts may be permitted. The traditional, crude distinction between 
Romanesque and Gothic style was based on the characteristic of round and 
pointed arches. It became apparent that this division was insufficient; that 
both traits were overlapping and that there were much deeper-lying contrasts 
of construction between the two styles. This, however, led to such compli- 
cated definitions that it proved impossible to state in their terms whether a 
given building was Romanesque or Gothic in character though its structural 
totality rarely left any doubt to the observer to which epoch it belonged. 
Thus it ultimately became necessary to resume the primitive and naive classi- 
fication. Something similar may be advisable in the case of our problem. An 
apparently superficial question such as “What kind of people do you find 
among the prejudiced?” may easily do more justice to typological require- 
ments than the attempt to define types at first sight by, say, different fixations 
at pregenital or genital developmental phases and the like. This indispensable 
simplification can probably be achieved by the integration of sociological 
criteria into the psychological constructs. Such sociological criteria may 
refer to the group memberships and identifications of our subjects as well 
as to social aims, attitudes, and patterns of behavior. The task of relating 
psychological type criteria to sociological ones is facilitated because it has 
been established in the course of our study that a number of “clinical” cate- 
gories (such as the adulation of a punitive father) are intimately related to 
social attitudes (such as belief in authority for authority’s sake). Hence, WE 
may well “translate” for the hypothetical purposes of a typology a numbel 
of our basic psychological concepts into sociological ones most closely akin 
to them. , 

These considerations have to be supplemented by a requirement prescribed 
by the nature of our study. Our typology, or rather, scheme of syndrome 
has to be organized in such a way that it fits as “naturally” as possible ov! 
empirical data. It should be borne in mind that our material does not exist 
in an empty space, as it were, but that it is structurally predetermined bY 
aur tools, particularly the questionnaire and the interview schedule. Sinc® 
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= hypotheses were formulated according to psychoanalytic theory, the 
orientation of our syndromes toward psychoanalytic concepts is reinforced. 
of course, the limitations of such an attempt are narrow since we did not 
“nalyze” any of our subjects. Our characterization of syndromes has to 
concentrate on traits that have proved to be psychoanalytically significant 
rather than on the ultimate dynamic patterns of depth psychology. 

In order to place the following typological draft into its proper perspec- 
tive, it should be recalled that we have pointed out in the chapter on the F 
scale that all the clusters of which this scale is made up belong to one single, 
“over-all” syndrome. It is one of the outstanding findings of the study that 
“highness” is essentially one syndrome, distinguishable from a variety of 
“low” syndromes. There exists something like “the” potentially fascist char- 
acter, which is by itself a “structural unit.” In other words, traits such as 
conventionality, authoritarian submissiveness and aggressiveness, projectiy- 
ity, manipulativeness, etc., regularly go together. Hence, the “subsyndromes” 
which we outline here are not intended to isolate any of these traits. They 
are all to be understood within the general frame of reference of the high 
scorer. What differentiates them is the emphasis on one or another of the 
features or dynamics selected for characterization, not their exclusiveness. 
However, it seems to us that the differential profiles arising within the over- 
all structure can readily be distinguished. At the same time, their interconnec- 
tion by the over-all potentially fascist structure is of such a nature that they 
are “dynamic” in the sense that transitions from one to the other could easily 
be worked out by analyzing the increase or decrease of some of the specific 
factors. Such a dynamic interpretation of them could achieve more ade- 
quately—that is to say, with a better understanding of the underlying proc- 
&ssés—what is usually done in a haphazard way by the “mixed types” of static 
typologies. However, theory and empirical substantiation of these dynamic 
a among the syndromes could not be touched upon within the present 

arch. 

3 The principle according to which the syndromes are organized is their 
e i the sense of rigidity, lack of cathexis, stereopathy. This does 
; TS y imply, however, that the gala of our syndromes represents 
a amc scale of measurement.” It pertains to potentialities, and 
Problem We) ta countermeasures, but not to overt prejudice—basically to the 
that the es evap highness” ys. lowness, It will be seen, for example, 

ustrating the psychologically relatively harmless syndrome at 


: b i a = a 
Beinn of our scheme is extremely high in terms of overt antiminority 
“Judice, 


ragmatic re 
a Y more ië 
Prejudiced 


quirements as well as the idea that the high scorers are gener- 
typed” than the low scorers seem to focus our interest on the 
person. Yet, we deem it necessary also to construct syndromes 
Scorers, The general direction of our research leads us to stress, with 
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a certain one-sidedness, psychological determinants. This, however, should 
never make us forget that prejudice is by no means an entirely Hyen Opies 
“subjective” phenomenon. It has to be remembered what we pone out in 
Chapter XVII: that “high” ideology and mentality are S peated by 
the objective spirit of our society. Whereas different individuals react differ. 
ently, according to their psychological make-up, to the ubiquitous cultural 
stimuli of prejudice, the objective element of prejudice cannot be neglected 
if we want to understand the attitudes of individuals or psychological groups, 
It is therefore not sufficient to ask, “Why is this or that individual ethno- 
centric?” but rather: “Why does he react positively to the omnipresent 
stimuli, to which this other man reacts negatively?” The potentially fascist 
character has to be regarded as a product of interaction between the cultural 
climate of prejudice and the “psychological” responses to this climate. The 
former consists not only of crude outside factors, such as economic and social 
conditions, but of opinions, ideas, attitudes, and behavior which appear to 
be the individual’s but which have originated néither in his autonomous 
thinking nor in his self-sufficient psychological development but are due to 
his belonging to our culture. These objective patterns are so pervasive in their 
influence that it is just as much of a problem to explain why an individual 
resists them as it is to explain why they are accepted. In other words, the low 
scorers present just as much of a psychological problem as do the high 
scorers, and only by understanding them can we obtain a picture of the 
objective momentum of prejudice. Thus the construction of “low” syndromes 
becomes imperative, Naturally, they have been chosen in such a Way as to 
fit as well as possible with our general principles of organization. Yet it 
should not come as a surprise that they are more loosely interconnected 
than the “high” ones. 

The syndromes to be discussed have been developed gradually. They go 
back to a typology of anti-Semites worked out and published by the Institute 
of Social Research (57). This scheme was modified and extended to the low 
scorers during the present research. In its new form, which emphasized the 
more psychological aspects, it was applied particularly to the Los Angeles 
sample; the interviewers here tried as far as possible to ascertain the relation 
between their case findings and the hypothetical types, The syndromes which 
are presented here are the result of the modifications which this draft under- 
went on the hasis of our empirical findings, and of continuous theoretical 
critique. Still, they have to be regarded as tentative, as an intermediate step 
between theory and empirical data. Far further research, they need redefini- 
tion in terms of quantifiable criteria. The justification of presenting them 
now lies in the fact that they may serve as guides for this future research: 
Each syndrome is illustrated by a profile of one characteristic case, mainly 
on the basis of the interview protocol of each person selected. i 
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B. SYNDROMES FOUND AMONG HIGH SCORERS 


A rough characterization of the several types may precede their detailed 
resentation. Surface Resentment can easily be recognized in terms of justi- 
fed or unjustified social anxieties; our construct does not say anything about 
fe psychological fixations or defense mechanisms underlying the pattern of 
opinion. With the Conventional pattern, of course, acceptance of conven- 
ional values is outstanding. The superego was never firmly established and 
the individual is largely under the sway of its external representatives. The 
most obvious underlying motive is the fear of “being different.” The Author- 
itarian type is governed by the superego and has continuously to contend 
with strong and highly ambivalent id tendencies. He is driven by the fear of 
being weak. In the Tough Guy the repressed id tendencies gain the upper 
hand, but in a stunted and destructive form. Both the Crank and the Manipu- 
lative types seem to have resolved the Oedipus complex through a narcissistic 
withdrawal into their inner selves. Their relation to the outer world, how- 
ever, varies. The cranks have largely replaced outward reality by an imag- 
inary inner world; concomitantly, their main characteristic is projectivity 
and their main fear is that the inner world will be “contaminated” by contact 
with dreaded reality: they are beset by heavy taboos, in Freud’s language 
by the délire de toucher.” The manipulative individual avoids the danger 
of psychosis by reducing outer reality to a mere object of action: thus he is 
incapable of any positive cathexis, He is even more compulsive than the 
authoritarian, and his compulsiveness seems to be completely ego-alien: he 
did not achieve the transformation of an externally coercive power into a 
Bee Complete rejection of any urge to love is his most outstanding 
efense, 

În our sample, the conventional and the authoritarian types seem to be by 
far the most frequent. 


1. SURFACE RESENTMENT 
phenomenon to be discussed here is not on the same logical level as the 
Matter Res of high and low scorers characterized afterwards. a a 
condensati act, iy IS not in and of itself a psychological type, but rather a 
Shoa A of the more rational, either conscious or preconscious, ae 
ving = prejudice, in so far as they can be distinguished from more oes 
Who Ie EAE aspects. We may say that there are a number of peop e 
the ein ppee Hier ers terms of more or less rational motivations, W fete 
*0Senice ar i ot Aa high” syndromes are characterized by ne re T 
'ecoenized Pee seins of rational motivation which, in their case, has pri: 
those high aS a mere “rationalization.” This does not mean, however, 5 

Scorers whose prejudiced statements show a certain rationality 


The 
Various 
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per se are exempt from the psychological mechanisms of the fascist characte, 


Thus the example we offer is high not only on the F scale but on all Scales, 
she has the generality of prejudiced outlook which we have taken as evidence 
that underlying personality trends were the ultimate determinants. Still, wy 
feel that the phenomenon of “Surface Resentment, though generally Nour. 
ished by deeper instinctual sources, should not be entirely neglected in oy, 
discussion since it represents a sociological aspect of our problem Which 
might be underestimated in its importance for the fascist potential if w 
concentrate entirely on psychological description and etiology. 

We refer here to people who accept stereotypes of prejudice from outside 
as ready-made formulae, as it were, in order to rationalize and—psy chologi- 
cally or actually—overcome overt difficulties of their own existence. While 
their personalities are unquestionably those of high scorers, the stereotype 
of prejudice as such does not appear to be too much libidinized, and it gener. 
ally maintains a certain rational or pseudorational level. There is no complete 
break between their experience and their prejudice: both are often explicitly 
contrasted one with the other. These subjects are able to present relatively 
sensible reasons for their prejudice, and are accessible to rational argumenta- 
tion. Here belongs the discontented, grumbling family father who is happy 
if somebody else can be blamed for his own economic failures, and even 
happier if he can derive material advantages from antiminority discrimina 
tion, or the actually or potentially “vanquished competitors,” such as small 
retailers, economically endangered by chain stores, which they suppose to be 
owned by Jews. We may also think of anti-Semitic Negroes in Harlem who 
have to pay excessive rents to Jewish collectors. But these people are spread 
over all those sectors of economic life where one has to feel the pinch of the 
process of concentration without seeing through its mechanism, while at the 
same time still maintaining one’s economic function. 

5043, a housewife with extremely high scores on the scales who “had often 


been heard discussing the Jews in the neighborhood,” but is “a very friendly, | 


middle-aged” person who “enjoys harmless gossip,’ expressed high respect 
for science and takes a serious though somewhat repressed interest in paint 
ing. She “has fears about economic competition from zootsuiters” and “th 
interview revealed that similar attitudes are strongly held about Negroes 
She “has experienced quite a severe comedown in terms of status and ec” 


nomic security since her youth, Her father was an extremely wealthy ranch 
owner.” 


Although her husband was making a good living as a stock broker when shë 
married him in 1927, the stockmarket crash and the ensuing depression made ! 
necessary for her to grapple with economic problems, and finally it even becam? 
necessary for them to move in with her wealthy mother-in-law. This situation M 
caused some friction while at the same time relieving her of a great deal of respo 
sibility. In general, the subject seems to identify herself with the upper middle-cl™ 
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iking a balance between her upper-class background and her present ore- 
tile: class position. Although she does not admit this into fe ne ate 
ios of money and status must have been very painful to her; and her strong preju- 

-against Jews infiltrating the neighborhood may be directly related to her fear 
“ranking “lower” on the economic scale. 


The consistently high scores of this subject are explained by the interviewer 
on the basis of a “generally uncritical attitude” (she always “agrees very 
much” on the questionnaire) rather than by an active, fascist bias, which does 
aot come out in the interview. Characteristic is the relative absence of serious 
family conflicts. 


hus 
carious 


She was never severely disciplined; on the contrary, both parents tended to give 
into her wishes and she was ostensibly their favorite. . . . There was never any 
rious friction and, continuing through the present, the relationship among the 
siblings and the family in general is still very close, 


The reason why she was chosen as a representative of “Surface Resent- 
ment” is her attitude in race questions. She “shows a very strong prejudice 
towards all minority groups” and “regards the Jews as a problem,” her stere- 
otypes following “pretty much the traditional pattern” which she has taken 
over mechanically from outside. But “she does not feel 


that all Jews necessarily exhibit all the characteristics. Also she does not believe 
that they can be distinguished by looks or any special characteristics, except that 
they are loud and often aggressive, 


The last quotation shows that she does not regard those features of the Jews 
which she incriminates as inborn and natural. Neither rigid projection nor 
destructive punitiveness is involved: 


With regard to the Jews she feels that assimilation and education will eventually 
Solve the problem, 


s aggressiveness is evidently directed against those who might, as she fears, 
5 e something away from her,” either economically or in status, but the 
EWS are no “countertype.” 

Hostility 
Neighborho 


ems to fe 
ü Jews fr 


is openly expressed toward the Jews who have been moving into the 

od as well as toward those Jews who she believes “run the movies.” She 
= a è 7 = 1 

ar the extension of their influence and strongly resents the “infiltration 


om Europe. 
She also eX 


stereot presses the above-mentioned differentiation between “outside” 
Ypy 


bation a ad concrete experiences, thus keeping the door open for roe 
Wave hoala prejudice; though, according to the interviewer, if a R 
and quit aise, at seems likely that she would display more hostility 

: © possibly accept fascist ideology”: 
vith oan with Jews have been limited to more or less impersonal conen 
ne or two closer acquaintances, whom she describes as “fine people. 
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It may be added that if ther 
of anti-Semitism, it applies to pe 
least partly to be attributed to t 
experience and explanation on W 


e is any truth in the popular “scapegoat theory 
ople of her kind. Their “blind spots” are a 
he narrow, “petty bourgeois” limitations of 
hich they have to draw. They see the Jey 
as the executor of tendencies actually inherent in the total economic process, 
and they put the blame upon him. It is a postulate necessary for the equilib. 
rium of their ego that they must find some “guilt” responsible for their 
precarious social situation; otherwise the just order of the world would be 
disturbed. In all probability, they primarily seek this guilt within themselves 
and regard themselves, preconsciously, as “failures.” The Jews relieve them 
superficially of this guilt feeling. Anti-Semitism offers them the gratification 
of being “good” and blameless and of putting the onus on some visible and 
highly personalized entity. This mechanism has been institutionalized. Per- 
sons such as our case 5043 probably never had negative experiences with 
Jews, but simply adopt the externally pronounced judgment because of the 


benefit they draw from it. 


2. THE “CONVENTIONAL” SYNDROME 


This syndrome represents stereotypy which comes from outside, but 
which has been integrated within the personality as part and parcel of a 
general conformity. In women there is special emphasis on neatness and 
femininity, in men upon being a “regular” he-man. Acceptance of prevailing 
standards is more important than is discontent. Thinking in terms of ingroup 
and outgroup prevails. Prejudice apparently does not fulfill a decisive func- 
tion within the psychological household of the individuals, but is only a means 
of facile identification with the group to which they belong or to which they 
wish to belong. They are prejudiced in the specific sense of the term: taking 
over current judgments of others without having looked into the matter 
themselves. Their prejudice is a “matter of course,” possibly “preconscious, 
and not even known to the subjects themselves. It may become articulate 
only under certain conditions. There is a certain antagonism between prej- 
udice and experience; their prejudice is not “rational” inasmuch as it is little 
related to their own worries but at the same time, at least on the surface, 1t 
is not particularly outspoken, on account of a characteristic absence of violent 
impulses, due to wholesale acceptance of the values of civilization and 
“decency.” Although this syndrome includes the “well-bred anti-Semite 
it is by no means confined to upper social strata. 

An illustration of the latter contention, and of the syndrome as a wholé 
iS 5057, a 30-year-old welder, “extremely charming in manner,” whose c3% 
Is summarized by the interviewer as follows: 


He presents a personality and attitudinal configuration encountered rather fie 
quently among skilled workers, and is neither vicious nor exploitive, but inste” 
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rely reflects the prejudices of his own ingroup in the fashion of the “Conyen- 
E z * 
sonal” anti-Semite. 


cceptance of his own situation as well as his underlying concern with 
denced by the description of his occupational attitude: 


His a : 
status 15 evl 

The subject likes his work very much. He expressed absolutely no reservations 
„bour his present job. It was clear from the outset that he sees himself as a skilled 
craftsman, and finds in welding a chance for creative and constructive activity, He 
jid say that one limitation Is that welding is certainly not a “white-collar” job; it 
is physically dirty and carries with it some hazards. His satisfaction with his present 
work is further corroborated by his questionnaire statement that if he were not 
restricted in any way his occupation would be in the same line of work, perhaps on 
the slightly higher level of welding engineer. 


His professional outlook is optimistic in a realistic way, with no indications 
of insecurity. His conventionalism is set against “extremes” in every respect: 


thus he 


selected Christian Science because “it is a quieter religion than most... religion 
should restrain you from overindulgences of any kind, such as drinking, gambling, 
or anything to excess.” . . . He has not broken away from his grandparents’ teach- 
ings and hasn’t ever questioned his religious beliefs. 


Most characteristic of the subject’s over-all attitude are the following data 
irom his questionnaire: 


Replying to the projective question, “What moods or feelings are the most un- 
pleasant or disturbing to you?” the subject mentioned “disorder in my home or 
surroundings” and “the destruction of property.” The impulse which he finds hard 
to control is “telling people what is wrong with them,” In answering the question, 

What might drive a person nuts?” he said, “Worry—A person should be able to 
control their mind as well as their body.” 


With regard to ethnocentrism he is, in spite of his general moderateness 
and seeming “broad-mindedness,” in the high quartile. The specific color of 
Santiminority attitude is provided by his special emphasis upon the ingroup- 
““tgtoup dichotomy: he does not have, or does not like to have, “contacts” 
fees outgroup, and at the same time he projects upon them his own 
sfoup pattern and emphasizes their “clannishness.” His hostility is miti- 
ee his general conformity and his expressed value for “our form of 
_ iment.” However, a certain rigidity of his conventional pattern 1s 
pp tible in his belief in the unchangeability of the traits of the outgroup. 
ities NS ee individuals who deviate from the pee m 
ostility 3 bee to enter a confl ict situation which tends 3 rein a ca 
teainse ch z oy ean to mitigate it, His most intense preju oe $ AE 
in- and >a egroes, apparently because here the demarcation lin | 
group is most drastic. 
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Concerning other minorities his remarks are as follows: 


The biggest minority problem right now, Anette us smese a a of 
the Japanese-Americans “because they are coming bac a” Su ject ys ould 
be “restricted in some way and their parents deported,” As for their traits: I have 
had no personal contact with them except in school where they always seemed to 
be good students, I have no personal dislike for them. A 

When questioned astothe “Jewish problem” subject commented, “I hey certainly 
stick together. They support each other a lot more than the Protestants do, He 
thinks they should not be persecuted just because they are Jewish. ‘A Jew has jus 
as much right to freedom in the United States as anyone else. This was followed 
by the statement: “I hate to see an excessive amount of them coming in from other 


countries. I favor complete exclusion of Jewish immigrants.” 


His rejection of the Jews is primarily based on their difference from the 
subject’s conventional ingroup ideal, and the Jews themselves are differenti- 
ated according to degrees of assimilation: 


Subject can recognize a Jew by the “kinkiness” of his hair, his heavy features, his 
thick nose, and sometimes by his thick lips. As for Jewish “traits,” the subject 
remarked that there are “different types of Jews just as there are different types 
of Gentiles.” He spoke of the “kikey type, like those at Ocean Park,” and the 
“higher type, like those in Beverly Hills,” 


As to the relation between stereotypy and experience, 


“What contacts I have had have all been on the good side. When I was running 
the gas station in Beverly Hills I had to deal quite a bit with them, but I cannet 
remember any unfortunate experiences with them. All the experiences were rather 
pleasant in fact.” At this point, the subject recounted an experience with 4 
Jewish delicatessen owner in Ocean Park. At the time the subject was 8-10 years 
old. He was selling magazines in this area, and went into the store to try to sella 
magazine to the owner. While waiting to get the owner’s attention he spied 3 
wonderful-looking coffee cake and wished that he could have it. The man bought 
the magazine and noticed the longing look on the boy’s face. Apparently thinking 
that the boy did nor have enough money to buy it, he took it out of the case, pa 
it in a bag, and gave it to the boy. From the respondent's account of this incident, It 
was apparent that this gesture was both humiliating and gratifying at the same time. 
He recalls how embarrassed he was that the man should think that he was “poof 
and hungry.” 

Subject believes that there are some “good” Jews as well as “bad” Jews—just # 
pesca or amd bal Gens However "Jewsasa whole wil iver cn 
l nek together close and hold to their religious ideals. They coul 
improve the opinion that people have of them, nevertheless, by not being so greedy. 
: ‘ pWovld permit those Jews already here to remain, though he adds, Plows should 
ham go" Wht mape o daca aa Seen n pat be sory 1e f 

5 al quota system the subject expressed l 


approval, though he suggested the alt iv eve the, 7 bh 
lished for the Jews.” 58 ernative of having Separate schools está 
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3. THE “AUTHORITARIAN” SYNDROME 


This syndrome comes closest to the over-all picture of the high scorer as 
it stands out throughout our study. It follows the “classic” psychoanalytic 

tern involving a sadomasochistic resolution of the Oedipus complex, and 
it has been pointed out by Erich Fromm under the title of the “sadomaso- 
chistic’ character (56). According to Max Horkheimer’s theory in the 
collective work of which he wrote the sociopsychological part, external 
social repression is concomitant with the internal repression of impulses. In 
order to achieve “internalization” of social control which never gives as 
much to the individual as it takes, the latter's attitude towards authority and 
its psychological agency, the superego, assumes an irrational aspect. The 
subject achieves his own social adjustment only by taking pleasure in obedi- 
ence and subordination. This brings into play the sadomasochistic impulse 
structure both as a condition and as a result of social adjustment. In our form 
of society, sadistic as well as masochistic tendencies actually find gratifica- 
tion. The pattern for the translation of such gratifications into character 
traits is a specific resolution of the Oedipus complex which defines the for- 
mation of the syndrome here in question. Love for the mother, in its primary 
form, comes under a severe taboo. The resulting hatred against the father 
i transformed by reaction-formation into love. This transformation leads 
tout particular kind of superego. The transformation of hatred into love, the 
most difficult task an individual has to perform in his early development, 


, ~~ Weyer succeeds completely. In the psychodynamics of the “authoritarian 





character,” part of the pr eceding aggressiveness is absorbed and turned into 
masochism, while another part is left over as sadism, which seeks an outlet 
n those with whom the subject does not identify himself: ultimately the 
outgroup. The Jew frequently becomes a substitute for the hated father, 
often assuming, on a fantasy level, the very same qualities against which the 
oe tevolted in the father, such as being practical, cold, domineering, 
by «ven a sexual rival. Ambivalence is all-pervasive, being evidenced mainly 
ee antaneity of blind belief in authority and readiness to attack those 
typy F eae weak and who are socially acceptable as “victims. Stereo- 
í ly fe IS syndrome, is not only a means of social identification, but has 
z oem function in the subject's own psychology: it helps to 
Superego A a anong energy according to the demands of his overstrict 
Plays a ie lus stereotypy itself tends to become heavily lbidimized and 
Pulsiye” tee role in the subject's inner household. He develops deep com- 
of develo aracter traits, Partly by retrogression to the anal-sadistic phase 
characte pment. Sociologically, this syndrome used to be, in Europe, highly 

"istic of the lower middle-class. In this country, we may expect it 
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among people whose actual status differs from that to which they aspire, 
This is in marked contrast to the social contentment and lack of conflict that 
is more characteristic of the “Conventional” syndrome, with which the 
“Authoritarian” one shares the conformist aspect. 

Interview (1352 begins as follows: 


(Satisfaction?) “Well, I'm the head operator—shifr foreman—rotating schedules, 
. . « (Subject emphasizes “head” position)—small department—s in department—; 
in a shift—I get personal satisfaction . . . that I have 5 people working for me, 
who come to me for advice in handling the production that we make, and that the 
ultimate decision . . . is mine, and in the fact that in the ultimate decision, I should 
be rigbt—and am usually, and the knowledge that I am correct gives me personal 
satisfaction. The fact that I earn a living doesn’t give me any personal satisfaction, 
It’s these things that I have mentioned . . . knowing that I am pleasing someone 
else also gives me satisfaction.” 


The denial of material gratifications, indicative of a restrictive superego, is 
no less characteristic than the twofold pleasure in being obeyed and giving 
pleasure to the boss. 

His upward social mobility is expressed in terms of overt identification 
with those who are higher in the hierarchy of authority: 


(What would more money make possible?) “Would raise our standard, auto- 
mobile; move into better residential section; associations with business and fra- 
ternal, etc., would be raised . . . to those in a bracket higher, except for a few 
staunch friends which you keep always; and naturally, associate with people on a 
higher level—with more education and more experience. After you get there, and 
associate with those people . . . that fires you on to the next step higher. . . .” 


His religious belief has something compulsive and highly punitive: 


“My belief is that, just according to the Bible, there is a God—the world has gone 
along and needed a Savior, and there was one born—lived, died, risen again, and will 
come back some time; and the person who has lived according to Christianity will 
live forever—those who have not will perish at that time.” 


This overt rigidity of conscience, however, shows strong traces of ambiv- 
alence: what is torbidden may be acceptable if it does not lead to social 
conflict. The over-rigid superego is not really integrated, but remains external. 


t ; = + i 
Adultery, as long as never found out, is o.k.—if found out, then it’s wrong—since 
some of the most respected people do it, it must be all right.” 


The subject's concept of God is plainly identical with such an externalized 
superego or, to use Freud’s original term, with the “ego ideal,” with all the 
traits of a strong, but “helpful” father: 


“Well, when it comes down to the fundamentals, everybody has an idea of some 
sort: may not call Him God, but an ideal that they live up to and strive to be like: 
+ + Heathens or anybody else has some sort of religion, but it is something that 
they put their faith in that can do things for them—can help them.” ae 
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The genetic relation between the “Authoritarian” syndrome and the sado- 
masochistic resolution of the Oedipus complex is borne our by some state- 
ments of the subject about his own childhood: 


“Well, my father was a very strict man. He wasn't religious, but strict in raising 
the youngsters. His word was law, and whenever he was disobeyed, there was 

unishment. When I was 12, my father beat me practically every day for getting 
into the tool chest in the back yard and not putting everything away .. . finally 
he explained that those things cost money, and I must learn to put it back.” ... 
(Subject explains that his carelessness led to a beating every day, as promised by the 
father, and finally after several weeks, he simply quit using the tools altogether, 
because “I just couldn’t get ’em all back”) . . . “But, you know, I never hold that 
against my father—I had it coming. He laid the law down, and if I broke it, there 
was punishment, but never in uncontrolled anger. My father was a good man—no 
doubt about that. Always interested in boys’ activities. 

“My father was a great fraternal man; was out practically every night. Took an 
active part always on committees—a good mixer, everybody liked him. . . a good 
provider. We always had everything we needed, but no unnecessary luxuries . . , 
no whims provided for, . . . Father felt they were luxuries that probably—felt 
they were unnecessary. ... Yes, rather austere... . (Which parent closest to?) 
I think my father. Although he beat the life out of me, I could talk to him about 
anything.” . . . (Subject emphasizes that his father always gave everyone, includ- 
ing himself, a square deal.) 


The subject has been “broken” by the father: he has been overadjusted. It is 
exactly this aspect which bears the main emphasis in his anti-Semitism. He 


who admires brute force blames the Jews for their recklessness in practical 
matters, 


a 1 a a p : 
The Jews seem to be taking advantage of the yresent-day situation, I think. 

N 7 3 A : E i [ R 2 

ow, they want to—they’re bringing these Tews in from Europe, and they seem to 
click ging pen ae 

Ick together, somehow, and they seem to be able to corner capital. They’re a 
peculiar people—no conscience about anything except money.” (Subject apparently 
meant, here, no conscience about money, although maybe about other things.) “If 
You stand in the way of their making money, they'll brush you aside,” 


ayy of the image of the Jew, visible already in the “Conventional” syn- 
tome, tends to become absolute and highly vindictive: 


ti h * s 6 s X 
To me a Jew is just like a foreigner in the same class as—say, oh, I was gonna 


af a Filipino. You would be pointed out... they observe all these different 
Saas days that’s completely foreign to me—and they stick to ir—they don’t 

pPletely Americanize, . . . (What if there were less prejudice against them? ) 
am know—I can’t help but feel that a Jew is meant to be just the way he is—no 
3 ange Possible—a sort of instinct that will never lose—stay Jewish right straight 
ioc (Whar ought to be done?) They have the ability to get control—now, 

Pi Sot Ip nav as - regulation prohibitin 

them.” gonna stop ’em . . . probably have to pass some regulation p g 
Again the 
am as usu 

One last 


idea of authority is the focal point: the Jews appear dangerous to 
rpers of “control.” 
feature of the “Authoritarian” syndrome should be mentioned. It 
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is the psychological equivalent of the SRS RY PEARCE SE dis- 
cussed in Chapter XVIL. The identification of the “aut oritarian’ character 
with strength is concomitant with rejection of everything that is “down.” 
Even where social conditions have to be recognized as the reason for the 
depressed situation of a group, a twist is applied in order to transform this 
situation into some kind of well-deserved punishment. This is accompanied 
by moralistic invectives indicative of strict repression of several desires: 

He went on to emphasize that you should segregate Negroes and whites, that 

by all means give equal opportunities and everything instead of “evading the prob- 
lem” as he called it. He refers to high prevalence of venereal disease among Negroes, 
which he blames on their low morals and, under further questioning by the inter- 
viewer, he finally attributes it to “congested conditions of living” and tries very 
hard to explain what he means. This leads to a lack of modesty and respect for 
privacy—everybody’s thrown together—“lose the distance that is supposed to be 
between people,” etc., etc. 
The emphasis on “distance,” the fear of “close physical contacts” may be 
interpreted as corroborative of our thesis that, for this syndrome, the ingroup- 
outgroup dichotomy absorbs large quantities of psychological energy. Iden- 
tification with the familial structure and ultimately with the whole ingroup 
becomes, to this kind of individual, one of the main mechanisms by which 
they can impose authoritarian discipline upon themselves and avoid “breaking 
away’ —a temptation nourished continuously by their underlying ambiy- 
alence. 
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4. THE REBEL AND THE PSYCHOPATH 


The resolution of the Oedipus complex characteristic of the “Authoritarian” 
syndrome is not the only one that makes for a “high” character structure. 
Instead of identification with parental authority, “insurrection” may take 
place. This, of course, may in certain cases liquidate the sadomasochistic 
tendencies. However, insurrection may also occur in such a way that the 
authoritarian character structure is not basically affected (56).2 Thus, the 
hated paternal authority may be abolished only to be replaced by another 
one—a process facilitated by the “‘externalized” superego structure concomi- 
tant with the over-all picture of the high scorer. Or masochistic transference 
to authority may be kept down on the unconscious level while resistance 
takes place on the manifest level. This may lead to an irrational and blind 
hatred of all authority, with strong destructive connotations, accompanied 
bya secret readiness to “capitulate” and to join hands with the “hated” strong. 
It is exceedingly difficult to distinguish such an attitude from a truly non- 
authoritarian one and it may be well-nigh impossible to achieve such a dif- 
ferentiation ona purely psychological level: here as much as anywhere else 
it = Be a ne ator that counts determining whether a person is 

| tion Erikson, E. H., Hitler's Imagery and German Youth (215): 
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eruly independent or merely replaces his dependency by negative trans- 
ference. 

The latter case, when it is combined with an urge to take pseudoreyolu- 
tionary actions against those whom the individual ultimately deems to be 
weak, is that of the “Rebel.” This syndrome played a large role in Nazi 
Germany: the late Captain Roehm, who called himself a “H ochverrater” in 
his autobiography, is a perfect example. Here we expect to find the “Condot- 
riere” which was included in the typology drafted by the Institute of Social 
Research in 1939, and described as follows: 


This type has arisen with the increased insecurity of post-war existence. He is 

convinced that what matters is not life but chance. He is nihilistic, not out of a 
“drive for destruction” but because he is indifferent to individual existence, One 
of the reservoirs out of which this type arises is the modern unemployed, He differs 
from former unemployed in that his contact with the sphere of production is 
sporadic, if any. Individuals belonging to this category can no longer expect to be 
regularly absorbed by the labor process. From their youth they have been ready 
to act wherever they could grab something. They are inclined to hate the Jew partly 
because of his cautiousness and physical inefficacy, partly because, being them- 
selves unemployed, they are economically uprooted, unusually susceptible to any 
propaganda, and ready to follow any leader. The other reservoir, at the opposite 
pole of society, is the group belonging to the dangerous professions, colonial ad- 
venturers, racing motorists, airplane aces. They are the born leaders of the former 
group. Their ideal, actually an heroic one, is all the more sensitive to the “destruc- 
tive,” Critical intellect of the Jews because they themselves are nor quite convinced 
of their ideal in the depths of their hearts, but have developed it as a rationalization 
of their dangerous way of living (57, p. 135). 
Symptomatically, this syndrome is characterized, above all, by a penchant 
for “tolerated excesses” of all kinds, from heavy drinking and overt homo- 
sexuality under the cloak of enthusiasm for “youth” to proneness to acts of 
violence in the sense of “Putsch.” Subjects of this type do not have as 
much rigidity as do those who exhibit the orthodox “Authoritarian” syn- 
drome. 

The extreme representative of this syndrome is the “Tough Guy,” in psy- 
chiatric terminology the “Psychopath.” Here, the superego seems to have 
been completely crippled through the outcome of the Oedipus conflict, by 
fo of a retrogression to the omnipotence fantasy of very early in- 
Peete: individuals are the most “infantile” of all: they have thor- 

y failed to “develop,” have not been moulded at all by civilization. 
oo pacent Destructive urges come to the fore in an overt, non- 
able to tea vay, Bodily strength and toughness—also in the sense of hea 
Gaia ae it—are decisive. The borderline between them and the crimina 
E 3 nem indulgence in persecution is crudely sadistic, dir ected aed 
ofan “Piess victim; it is unspecific and hardly colored by “prejudice.” Here 

Ne hoodlums and rowdies, plug-uglies, torturers, and all those who do 


the “dirty 4 k” i 
Y work” of a fascist movement. 
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Robert M. Lindner’s extensive case study, Rebel Without a Cake (7 4), 
offers a description and dynamic interpretation of the “Tough Guy which 
establish the affinity of this type to the “Rebel” as well as to the “Authori- 
tarian” character. According to Lindner: 


The psychopath is not only a criminal; he is the embryonic Storm-Trooper; he 
is the disinherited, betrayed antagonist whose aggressions can be mobilized on the 
instant at which the properly-aimed and frustration-evoking formula is communi- 
cated by that leader under whose tinseled aegis license becomes law, secret and 
primitive desires become virtuous ambitions readily attained, and compulsive 
behavior formerly deemed punishable becomes the order of the day. 


The psychopath is described as a “rebel, a religious disobeyer of prevailing 
codes and standards” whose main characteristic is that he cannot wait, “can- 
not delay the pleasures of gratification”—an inability suggesting that, together 
with the failure to build up a superego, the formation of the ego has been 
crippled, in spite of the bridled “egotism” of such persons. As to the maso- 
chistic component, the following passage from Lindner may be quoted: 


That the psychopath is burdened with guilt and literally seeks punishment has 
been observed by the author in countless cases. The clue to this strange situation 
lies, as one Would suspect, in the Oedipus situation. Deprived of an avenue to satis- 
factory post-Oedipal adjustment and continuously beset by the consequent incest 
and parricidal fantasies, the mergent guilt can be assuaged only through expiation, 
“I have sinned against my father and I must be punished” is the unverbalized theme 
of psychopathic conduct: and for this reason they very often commit crimes free 
from acquisitional motives, marry prostitutes or, in the case of women, apportion 
their charms occupationally in an attempt at self-castigation. That such activities 
constitute a species of “neurotic gain” is also to be considered. The fact of punish- 
ment sought, received and accepted does not complete the tale: there is in addition 
a narcissistic “yield” which derives directly from the punitive act and mediates the 
original need. This is naturally on a subliminal level of apprehension, unreportable 
directly but always noticeable. } 


Examples of the rebel-psychopath are to be found in our San Quentin 
sample. We think mainly of the psychopath, Floyd, our M658, and the 
“Tough Guy,” Eugene, our M662A, dealt with extensively in Chapter XXI. 
If the traits under consideration here do not appear so vividly there, it should 
be borne in mind that the guiding interest of the San Quentin study was 
defined by our over-all variables rather than by psychological subgroups 
among the high and low scorers. Moreover, it has to be kept in mind that the 
prison situation works as a heavy check on the expression of the decisive 
traits of the psychopath who, after all, is not a psychotic and behaves, in 4 
certain sense, quite “realistically.” In addition, his completely living “for the 
moment,” his lack of ego identity enables him to adapt himself successfully 
toa given situation: when talking to an interviewer, he is likely not to display 
directly the attitudes indicative of his “toughness,” Rather, the latter havé 
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+o be inferred indirectly, particularly from certain speaking habits, such as 
the frequency of references to bodily violence. It is with an eye to such 
indices that the statements of those two San Quentin interviewees should be 
read. Neither the widespread existence of the “Tough Guy” syndrome, par- 
ticularly in marginal spheres of society, nor its importance for some of the 
most sinister aspects of the fascist potential can be doubted. 


5. THE CRANK 
Inso far as the introjection of paternal discipline in the “Authoritarian” syr- 
drome means continuous repression of the id, this syndrome can be charac- 
terized by frustration in the widest sense of the term. However, there seems 
to be a pattern in which frustration plays a much more specific role, This 
pattern is found in those people who did not succeed in adjusting themselves 
to the world, in accepting the “reality principle”—who failed, as it were, to 
strike a balance between renunciations and gratifications, and whose whole 
inner life is determined by the denials imposed upon them from outside, not 
only during childhood but also during their adult life. These people are 
driven into isolation. They have to build up a spurious inner world, often 
approaching delusion, emphatically set against outer reality. They can exist 
only by self-aggrandizement, coupled with violent rejection of the external 
world. Their “soul” becomes their dearest possession. At the same time, they 
are highly projective and suspicious. An affinity to psychosis cannot be over- 
looked: they are “paranoid.” To them, prejudice is all-important: it is a 
means to escape acute mental diseases by collectivization, and by building up 
a pseudoreality against which their aggressiveness can be directed without 
any overt violation of the “reality principle.” Stereotypy is decisive: it works 
as a kind of social corroboration of their projective formulae, and is therefore 
institutionalized to a degree often approaching religious beliefs. The pattern 
Is found in women and old men whose isolation is socially reinforced by 
their virtual exclusion from the economic process of production. Here belong 
organized war mothers, ham-an’-eggers, and regular followers of agitators 
even in periods when racist propaganda is at a low ebb. The often-abused 
term “lunatic fringe” has a certain validity with regard to them: their com- 
Ps has Rona the stage of fanaticism. In order to confirm to each 
tees ce pseu oreality, they are likely to form sects, often with some 
pr nate which Corresponds to their projective notion of the 
acy play « ie y bad and spoiling the purity of the natural. Ideas of a 
world 4 yi ge role: they do not hesitate to attribute to the Jews a quest for 
ination, and they are likely to swear by the Elders of Zion. A 


S] 1 = * a . a ba - 7 
Sificant social trait is semi-erudition, a magical belief im science which 


Makes them the ideal followers of racial theory. They can hardly be expected 


aboy ny ae , 
«4 certain educational level, but also rarely among workers. F124 
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heavily built, with sharp features, prominent 
ips, straight mouth line. She had a bearing 


766 
is a woman over 50 years of age, tall, 

gray-blue eyes, a pointed nose, thin | 

which was meant to be impressive. 


This “impressiveness” actually implies a 
ority, as if she belonged to a secret order, 
by people whose names she does not want to mention, 
might divulge too vulgar or dangerous implications: 
She doesn’t care for her fellow-workers. Some have all the degrees but no 
common sense. She wouldn’t like to mention names, but she'd like to tell me what 
oes on. Some just spend their time gossiping together. She doesn’t believe she 
could do more than just speak to her fellow-workers. Very scornful of them, feels 
superior and aloof. . . . They don’t know her at all—no indeed—implies she’s a very 
special somebody and could reveal her gifts to them but doesn’t. 
Her interest in internal and as far as possible external status is strongly colored 
by an oyeremphasis on “connections,” which suggests “ideas of reference”: 


She has been a “governess” in the home of President X’s family . . . and in 
President Y’s son’s family—first the older son, then the younger. Talked to Mrs. Y 
on the phone when she was in the White House at the time of the birth of the third 
child. And her sister worked for S, who later was governor of a southwestern state. 


pathological sense of inner superi- 
at the same time being surrounded 
since otherwise she 


As to her spurious “inner world,” semi-erudition, and pseudointellectuality, 
the following account is highly characteristic: 


She reads a great deal—“good” books—went through the schools in her Texas 
home town about equal to seventh grade now. She also draws and writes and was 
learning to play an instrument. One picture she drew here at school but never 
showed it to anyone. It was of two mountains and the sun in between shining on the 
yalley in which the mist was rising. This just “came” to her, too, though she had 
never had any training. It was really beautiful. She writes stories, too. When she 
was left a widow, instead of chasing after men like some women, she wrote stories. 
One was a fantasy for Mary Pickford. It would have been just right for her to play 
in, but of course, she’d never shown it to anyone. It was called Little May and 
O'June and had come to her once when she had her children on a picnic. A love 
fantasy about Little May (the girl) and O’June (the boy). Her daughter was very 
gifted, too, An artist... who drew Texas Blue Bonnets—“the state flower, you 
know.” —— saw her daughter’s work and said, “You've got a real genius there.” 
He wanted to give the daughter lessons, but she refused, saying, “No, Mother, he 
would just spoil my style; | know how to draw what I want to draw.” 


With regard to race questions, her hatred shows the paranoid tendency to- 
wards stopping nowhere—in principle she would be willing to stigmatize 
every group she can lay her hands on and only reluctantly confines herself 
to her favorite foes. 

She thinks the “Japs, Jews, and Niggers should go back where they came from.” 
- . . “Of course, then the Italians should go back where they belong in Italy, but- 


well, the th i yee 
Niggers.” ree main ones who don’t belong here are the Japs, Jews, and 
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Her anti-Semitism shows strong traces of projectivity, of the fake mysticism 
f the “blood,” and of sex envy. The following statement reveals her atti 


tudinal pattern: 


“The Jews feel superior to Gentiles. They wouldn’t TR 
mixing it with Gentiles. They would bleed us of our mone ped nee, bead py 
mistresses, but they wouldn't marry among us, and they want their wives Si s 
The Y’s entertained Jews quite often. I don’t know if it was their mone oe fae 
That’s why I didn’t vote for Y the second time. I'd seen too many fat J aes r what. 
and hooked-nose men at their house. Of course, I’ve heard Pres. Roosevelr’s moea 
had ame Jove ee De oe the B's because they were Jews. They fad’ 
home like a palace and wanted her to stay. Th id. aie 
to be true” j . when she was leaving. f ey said, “We knew it was too good 


Striking is the similarity between the subject’s way of thinking and a certain 
kind of crackpot religious movement, based on readiness to hear “inner 
yoices” which give both moral uplifting and sinister advice: 


The Catholics have been wonderful to her, and she admires them H 
join their church. There was something inside her that said “No.” (She Aa: 
rejection.) She has an individualistic religion. Once she was out walking in the 
early morning—the birds were singing—she raised her hands and her face to the sk 
and they were wet. . . . (She considered it a supernatural phenomenon.) 2 


6. THE “MANIPULATIVE” TYPE 


This syndrome, potentially the most dangerous one, is defined by stereo- 
typy as an extreme: rigid notions become ends rather than means, and the 
whole world is divided into empty, schematic, administrative fields, There 
ee almost complete lack of object cathexis and of emotional ties. If the 
ae aaa had something paranoid about it, the “Manipulative” one 
inet cate P TORMEN However, the break between internal and ex- 
ee i oe is fans does not result in anything like ordinary “intro- 
Beats Ua ae 1er ; e contrary: a kind of compulsive overrealism which 
seized by as ae and everyone as an object to be handled, manipulated, 
aspects of life ie own theoretical and practical patterns. The technical 
is on “doing thi f ings qua tools are fraught with libido, The emphasis 
What is pain FS far-reaching indifference towards the content of 
and also. in an e done. The pattern is found in numerous business people 
and technolo are numbers, among members of the rising managerial 
tion ene s = who maintain, in the process of production, a func- 
ascist-political a Fe ae pe of ownership and the workers aristocracy. Many 
May be Sa halicar, pages Germany showed this syndrome: Himmler 
complete ahsenc o ; m Their sober intelligence, together with their almost 
of all. Their se of any affections makes them perhaps the most merciless 

ganizational way of looking at things predisposes them to 
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totalitarian solutions. Their goal is the construction of gas chambers Father 
than the pogrom. They do not even have to hate the Jews; they Pos with 
them by administrative measures without any personal contacts with the 
victims. Anti-Semitism is reified, an export article: it must function. Their 
cynicism is almost complete: “The Jewish question will be solved strictly 
legally” is the way they talk about the cold pogrom. The Jews are provoca- 
tive to them in so far as supposed Jewish individualism is a challenge to 
their stereotypy, and because they feel in the Jews a neurotic overemphasis 
on the very same kind of human relationships which they are lacking them- 
selves. The ingroup-outgroup relationship becomes the principle according 
to which the whole world is abstractly organized. Naturally, this syndrome 
can be found in this country only in a ruditnentary state. 

As to the psychological etiology of this type, our material sets us certain 
limitations. However, it should be borne in mind that compulsiveness is the 
psychological equivalent of what we call, in terms of social theory, reification. 
The compulsive features of the boy chosen’as an example for the “Manipula- 
tive” type, together with his sadism, can hardly be overlooked—he comes close 
to the classical Freudian conception of the “anal” character and is in this 
regard reminiscent of the “Authoritarian” syndrome. But he is differentiated 
from the latter by the simultaneity of extreme narcissism and a certain empti- 
ness and shallowness. This, however, involves a contradiction only if looked 
at superficially, since whatever we call a person’s emotional and intellectual 
richness is due to the intensity of his object cathexes. Notable in our case is 
an interest in sex almost amounting to preoccupation, going with backward- 
ness as far as actual experience is concerned. One pictures a very inhibited 
boy, worried about masturbation, collecting insects while the other boys 
played baseball. There must have been early and deep emotional traumata, 
probably on a pregenital level. Mz08 


is going to be an insect toxicologist and work for a large organization like Stand- 
ard Oil ora university, presumably notin private business. He first started in chemis- 
try in college but about the third term began to wonder if that was what he really 
wanted, He was interested in entomology in high school, and while hashing in a 
sorority he met a fellow worker in entomology, and in talking about the possibility 
of combining entomology and chemistry, this man said he thought it would be a 
very good field to investigate a little further. He found out insect toxicology had 
everything that combined his interests, wasn't overcrowded, and that he could 


make a good living there, and that there wasn’t likely to bea surplus as there would 
be in chemistry or engineering, 


Taken in isolation, the professional choice of this subject may appear acci- 
dental, but when viewed in the context of the whole interview if assumes 4 
certain significance, It has been pointed out by L. Lowenthal ( 7 S that fascist 
Orators often compare their “enemies” to “vermin,” The interest of ffs boy 
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., entomology may be due to his regarding the insects, which are both 
i epulsive” and weak, as ideal objects for his manipulation.‘ 


The manipulative aspect of his professional choice is stressed by himself: 


Asked what he expects to get from the job other than the economice side, he said 
hat he hopes to have a hand in organizing the whole field, that is, in organizing 
the knowledge. There is no textbook, the information is scattered, and he hopes 
tg make a contribution in organizing the material. 


His emphasis on “doing things” goes so far that he even appreciates people 
whom he otherwise hates, though in a terminology with destructive over- 
tones. Here belongs his statement about Roosevelt, which was quoted in part 
in Chapter XVII: 


Asked about the good points of Roosevelt, he said, “Well, the first term he was 
in office he whipped the U.S. into shape. Some people argue he only carried out 
Hoover's ideas, but actually he did a good job which was badly needed . . . he 
usurped power that was necessary to do something—he took a lot more power 
than a lot,” . . . Asked whether his policies were good or bad, subject replied, 
“Well, at any rate, he was doing something.” 


His political concepts are defined by the friend-foe relationship, in exactly 
the same way as the Nazi theoretician Karl Schmitt defined the nature of 
politics. His lust for organization, concomitant with an obsession with the 
domination of nature, seems boundless: 


“There will always be wars. (Is there any way of preventing wars?) No, it’s not 
common goals but common enemies that make friends. Perhaps if they could dis- 
cover other planets and some way of getting there, spread out that way, we could 
prevent wars for a time, but eventually there’d be wars again.” 


The truly totalitarian and destructive implications of his dichotomous way 
of thinking become manifest in his statement about the Negroes: 


(What can we do about the Negroes?) “Nothing can be done. There are two 
actions. I’m not in favor of interbreeding because this would produce an inferior 
face. The Negroes haven’t reached the point of development of Caucasians, arti- 
cially living and absorbing from the races.” He would approve of segregation, 
but that’s not possible. Not unless you are willing to use Hitler’s methods. There 
ve only two ways of handling this problem—Hitler’s methods or race mixture. 
oor is the only answer and is already taking place, according to what he 

» but he's against it. It wouldn’t do the race any good. 
a 


tha his, of course, covers only a superficial aspect. It is well known from psychoanalysis 


fe ay and vermin serve frequently as symbols for siblings. The f antasies involved 
Wifes of the little boy’s wish to beat his little brother until he | Fi q 
tome to th ay ess may be one form in which death wishes for the siblings are allowec F3 
control ee ore. “Organizers” are frequently persons who want to exercise SE g 
ey wich c those who are actually their eguals—substitutes for the siblings PE ei pe 
Scie” Tule, like the father, as the next best thing, if they cannot kill them. Our msec 
Gist mentions frequent childhood quarrels with his sister. 
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This logic allows only for one conclusion; that the Negroes should be killed 
At the same time, his way of looking at the prospective objects of manipula. 


tion is completely unemotional and detached: although his anti-Semitism i 
marked he doesn’t even claim that you can 


“tell the Jews by their appearance, they're just like other people, all kinds” 


His administrative and pathologically detached outlook is again evidenced by 
his statement on intermarriage: 


He said that if he were an American businessman in Germany or England he'd 
probably marry first an American woman if he could, then he might marry 4 
German or an English woman, 


However, “swarthy” people like Greeks or Jews have no chance in this 
experimental setup. It is true, he has nothing against his Spanish brother-in- 
law, but expresses his approval by the phrase that “you couldn’t tell him from 


a white person.” 
He takes a positive attitude towards the church for manipulative purposes: 


“Well, people want church; there is a purpose, it sets standards for some people, 
but for other people, it is not necessary. A general sense of social duty would do the 
same thing.” 


His own metaphysical views are naturalistic, with a strong nihilistic coloring: 


Asked about his own beliefs he said he’s a mechanistic—there is no supernatural 
entity, not concerned with us as humans; it goes back to a law of physics. Humans 
and life are just an accident—but an inevitable accident. And then he tried to explain 
that—that there was some matter accrued when the earth was started and it was 
almost by accident that life started and it just kept on. 


As to his emotional structure: 


His mother is “just Mom”; he seems to have some respect for his father and 
father’s opinions, but there was no real attachment any place. He said as a child he 
had a lot of friends, but on further questioning, he couldn’t mention any closer 
friends. He did a lot of reading as a child. Didn't have many fights—couldn’t re- 
member them—didn’t have any more than any other boys. He has no real close 
friends now. His closest friends were when he was in the toth or rith grade, and 
he still keeps track of some of them, he said. (How important are friends? ) “Well, 
they’re especially important in younger years, and in your older years you dont 
enjoy life as much without them. I don’t expect my friends to help me get along. 
They're not needed so much at present age, but he su pposed that at the interviewer 
age it would be very important to-have friends. 


Finally it should be mentioned that the only moral quality that plays a con- 
siderable role in the thinking of this subject is loyalty, perhaps as a compet 
sation for his own lack of affection. By loyalty he probably means complete 
and unconditional identification of a person with the group to which he hap- 
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sto belong. He is expected to surrender completely to his “unit” anita 

J up all individual particularities for the sake of the “whole.” Mios 

nR to Jewish refugees not having been “loyal to Germany.” 

o0) : 


C. SYNDROMES FOUND AMONG LOW SCORERS 


The following schematic observations may help towards orientation 
among the “low” syndromes. The Rigid low scorers are characterized by 
strong superego tendencies and compulsive features. Paternal authority and its 
social substitutes, however, are frequently replaced by the image of some col- 
lectivity, possibly moulded after the archaic image of what Freud calls the 
prother horde. Their main taboo is directed against violations of actual or 
supposed brotherly love. The Protesting low scorer has much in commion 
with the “Authoritarian” high scorer, the main difference being that the fur- 
ther-going sublimation of the father idea, concomitant with an undercurrent 
of hostility against the father, leads to the conscientious rejection of heteron- 
omous authority instead of its acceptance. The decisive feature is opposition 
to whatever appears to be tyranny. The syndrome of the Impulsive low 
scorer denotes people in whom strong id impulses were never integrated with 
ego and superego. They are threatened by overpowering libidinous energy 
and in a way as close to psychosis as the “Crank” and the “Manipulative” high 
scorer, As to the Easy-Going low scorer, the id seems to be little repressed, 
but rather to be sublimated into compassion, and the superego well developed, 
Whereas the extraverted functions of the otherwise quite articulate ego fre- 
quently do not keep pace, These subjects sometimes come close to neurotic 
indecision. One of their main features is the fear of “hurting” anyone or 
anything by action. The construct of the Genuine Liberal may be conceived 
terms of that balance between superego, ego, and id which Freud deemed 
ideal. 

In our sample the “Protesting” and the “Easy-Going” low scorers ap- 
Parently occur most frequently. Emphasizing, however, once again that the 
low scorers are as a whole less “typed” than the high scorers, we shall 
refrain from any undue generalization. 


: l. THE “RIGID” LOW SCORER 

t yey pa with the “low” syndrome that has most in common with 
durable “1 agh pattern, and proceed in the direction of sounder and more 
Which sh owness." The syndrome which commands first attention is the one 
fon Ows the most markedly stereotypical features—that is to say, con- 
ee in which the absence of prejudice, instead of being based on 
some ae and integrated within the personality, is derived from 
lack of Ta’, external, ideological pattern. Here we find those subjects whose 

Prejudice, however consistent in terms of surface ideology, has to be 
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regarded as accidental 
rigidity is hardly less re 
dromes of high scorers. 
rowards totalitarianism 
degree is the particular bran 
ro come into contact with. 


in terms of personality, but we also find people whos. 
lated to personality than is the case with certain syn. 
The latter kind of low scorers are definitely disposed 
in their thinking; what is accidental up to a certain 
d of ideological world formula that they change 
We encountered a few subjects who had been 
identified ideologically with some progressive movement, such as the struggle 
for minority rights, for a long time, but with whom such ideas Contained 
features of compulsiveness, even of paranoid obsession, and who, with 
respect to many of our variables, especially rigidity and “total” thinking, 
could hardly be distinguished from some of our high extremes. All the repre- 
sentatives of this syndrome can in one way or another be regarded as coun- 
terparts of the “Surface Resentment” type of high Se A The accidentalness 
in their total outlook makes them liable to change fronts in critical situations, 
as was the case with certain kinds of radicals under the Nazi regime. They 
may often be recognized by a certain disinterestedness with respect to crucial 
minority questions per se, being, rather, against prejudice as a plank in the 
fascist platform; but sometimes they also see only minority problems. They 
are likely to use clichés and phraseology hardly less frequently than do their 
political opponents. Some of them tend to belittle the importance of racial 
discrimination by labeling it simply as a byproduct of the big issues of class 
struggle—an attitude which may be indicative of repressed prejudice on their 
own part, Representatives of this syndrome can often be found, for example, 
among young, “progressive” people, particularly students, whose personal 
development has failed to keep pace with their ideological indoctrination. 
One of the best means for identifying the syndrome is to note the subject: 
readiness to deduce his stand towards minority problems from some general 
formula, rather than to make spontaneous statements. He also may often 
come forward with value judgments which cannot possibly be based on any 
real knowledge of the matter in question. 
F139 1s a religious educator. 


For the past ten years she has considered herself very progressive. Lately she has 
little time to read, but her husband reads and studies constantly and keeps her i 
to date by discussion, “My favorite world statesman is Litvinov. I think the me 
dramatic speech of modern times is the one he made at the Geneva conference wil 
he pleaded for collective security. It has made us very happy to see the fog 
ignorance and distrust surrounding the Soviet Union clear away during chis y ; 
Things are not settled yet though. There are many fascists in our own country Y 
would fight Russia if they could.” 


in 
The hollowness of her enthusiasm about Litvinov has already been noted 
our discussion of stereotyped thinking in politics (Chapter XVII). Thes 


: up by 
seems to be true of her assertion that she is an internationalist, followed UP 
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her rhetorical question; Would I be a true Christian if I weren’t?” This is 
typical of the “deductive” way of thinking which seems to characterize the 


rigid low scorer. The present subject seems to proceed in the same way as 
she approaches minority questions. 7 


Subject believes that all people are one, and again she feels that is the only point 
of view possible for a true Christian. 


The somewhat sweeping expression “that all people are one” should be 
noted: a person free of stereotypy would rather tend to acknowledge differ- 
ences and to take a positive stand towards differentiation. What is meant is 
probably “equal in the sight of God” and she deduces her tolerance from 
this general assumption. 

As mentioned in the chapter on politics, the superficiality of her progres- 
sivism is indicated by her highly aggressive attitude towards alcoholism, 
called by herself “one of her pet subjects,” which plays almost the same role 
as do certain paranoid ideas in the “Cranks” among the high scorers, It may 
be recalled in this connection, that Alfred McClung Lee has demonstrated 
the close connection between prohibitionism and prejudiced ways of think- 
ing. As a matter of fact, there is evidence enough that this “Rigid” low scorer 
has more than a sprinkling of the “high” mentality. There is the emphasis on 
“status,” with reference to her daughter: 


“I feel badly about her school too—(names the school). The influx of people 


with lower educational and cultural-standards than ours has had effect on the 
schools of course.” 


There are destructive fantasies, thinly veiled by “sensible” moral reflections: 


_ The same with smoking, I am not really worried about it though. No one of 
either side of our family ever smoked or drank, with one exception. My husband’s 
sister smoked. She is dead now.” 


There is a rationalization of punitiveness: 


“If T could bring about Prohibition tomorrow I would do it. I believe in pre- 
venting everything that doesn’t make man better—that makes him worse. Some 
people say if you forbid something it makes people do it on the sly. Well, I say, 
how about murder, and robbery, and dope? We have prohibited them and some 
People still commit crimes, but we do not think of taking off the ban on them.” 


And there is, finally, official optimism, a characteristic reaction-formation 
agai : + 
Fainst underlying destructiveness: 


ci 
a If One didn’t always have hope and believe everything was moving upwards, 
es Christianity wouldn’t mean anything, would it?” 


mee changing conditions she might be willing to join a subversive move- 
ent as long as it pretended to be “Christian” and to “move upwards.” 
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> THE “PROTESTING” LOW SCORER" 


This syndrome is in many respects the counterpart of the Authoritarian” 
high scorer. Its determinants are psychological i ather than rational. It is base 
on a specific resolution of the Oedipus complex which has deeply affected 
the individuals in question. While they are BEG aR ast paternal authority 
they have at the same time internalized the father image to a high degree. One 
may say that in them the superego Is so strong that it turns against its ow, 
“model,” the father, and all external authorities, They are thoroughly guided 
by conscience which seems to be, in many cases exhibiting this pattern, a 
secularization of religious authority. This conscience, however, is quite au. 
tonomous and independent of outside codes. They “protest” out of purely 
moral reasons against social repression or at least against some of its extreme 
manifestations, such as racial prejudice.® Most of the “neurotic” low scorers 
who play such a large role in our sample show the “Protest” syndrome. They 
are often shy, “retiring,” uncertain about themselves, and even given to tor- 
menting themselves with all kinds of doubts and scruples. They sometimes 
show certain compulsive features, and their reaction against prejudice has 
also an aspect of having been forced upon them by rigid superego demands. 
They are frequently guilt-ridden and regard the Jews a priori as “victims,” 
as being distinctly different from themselves. An element of stereotypy may 
be inherent in their sympathies and identifications. They are guided by the 
wish to “make good” the injustice that has been done to minorities. At the 
same time they may be easily attracted by the real or imaginary intellectual 
qualities of the Jews which they deem to be akin to their desire to be “aloof 
from worldly affairs. While being nonauthoritarian in their way of thinking, 
they are often psychologically constricted and thus not able to act as ener- 
getically as their conscience demands. It is as if the internalization of con- 
science has succeeded so well that they are severely inhibited or even psy- 
chologically “paralyzed.” Their eternal guilt feelings tend to make them 
regard everyone as “guilty.” Though they detest discrimination, they may 
find it sometimes difficult to stand up against it. Socially, they seem usually 
to belong to the middle class, but it is hard to define their group membership 
in More precise terms. However, our material seems to indicate that they 4° 
frequently to be found among people who underwent serious family trouble 
such as a divorce of their parents. F427 


fi 15 Eny pretty in the conventional “campus girl” style. She is very sigh 
zend, airskinned, and blue-eyed. She wears a becoming “sloppy Joe” Dae 
uy nxed blouse, and brief skirt, with bobby socks, She wears a sorority p™ 


* This term was suggested by J. F. Brown. 


R It Wa poi F - r 1 1, r 
an eesti work d out in Chapter XVIII thar religion, when it has been inter naliet 
€ antidote against prejudice and the whole fascist potential, notwithstan’ 


its Own authoritarian aspects. 
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is very friendly and interested, seems to enjoy the discussion, but is quite vague in her 
answers about family life until the interview is quite well along. Then she suddenly 
decides to reveal the most important single fact in her life—her parents’ divorce 


which she usually hides—and from that point on speaks w; 
about her own feelings, P peaks with apparent freedom 


She shows the characteristic neurotic concern with herself, indicative of a 
feeling of impotence: she has a somewhat magical belief in psychology, ap- 


parently expecting that the psychologist knows more about her than she 
does herself: 


What she would like above all is to be a psychiatrist. (Why?) “Because psychi- 
atrists know more about people. Everyone tells me their troubles. I don’t think there 
is anything more satisfying than to be able to help people with their problems, But 
I don’t have the brains or the patience to be a psychiatrist. That is just an idea.” 


Her attitude towards the father is hostile: 


Father is a lawyer. At present he is enlisted in the army and is somewhere in 
the Pacific, in charge of a Negro battalion. (What does he think about that?) “I 
don’t know what he thinks about anything.” 


Her social attitude is a combination of conformist “correctness,” the em- 
phatic and self-confessed desire for “pleasure” (almost as if her conscience 
would order her to enjoy herself), and a tendency towards retiring in- 
ternalization. Her indifference to “status,” though perhaps not quite au- 
thentic, is noteworthy, 


(Interests?) “Oh fun—and serious things too. I like to read and discuss things. 
I like bright people—can’t stand clinging vines. Like to dance, dress up, go places. 
Am not much good at sports, but I play at them—tennis, swimming. I belong to a 
sorority and we do lots of war work as well as entertaining service men, (Subject 
names sorority.) (That is supposed to be a good house isn’t it?) They say so. I 
didn’t think there was anything very special about it,” 


Her social progressiveness is characterized by both an element of fear and a 
conscientious sense of justice: 


x (What do you think about poverty?) “I hate to think of it. And I don’t think it 
necessary, (Who is to blame?) Oh, I don’t mean the poor people are. I don’t 


now, but you would think that by now we could work out a way so that everyone 
Would have enough.” 


Her anxiety makes her more aware of the fascist potential than most other 
OW scorers are: 


Ae sanla be terrible to have Nazis here. Of course there are some. And they 

HP ike to have the same thing happen. ...» Lots of Jewish kids have a hard 

‘pate the service, and in going to medical school, It isn’t fair. (Why the dis- 

thar sel) I don’t know unless it is the Nazi influence. No, it went back before 
' + Suess there always are some people who have ideas like the Nazis.” 


H i s: a : s a a a ® à 
“r indignation is primarily directed against “unfairness.” The notion that 
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uthere are always people with ideas like the Nazis” is remarkable: highly 


developed sense of responsibility seems to give her an understanding in social 


matters that goes far beyond her purely intellectual insight. Psychologi cally, 


the complete absence of prejudice in her case seems best understood as , 


superego function, since the girl relates a rather unpleasant experience which 
otherwise might well have made her prejudiced: she was kidnapped, as; 


child of four, by a Negro but 
uHe didn’t hurt me. I don’t think I was even scared.” 


As to the genetic background of her attitude, the following clinical dats 
are pertinent: 


“I am more like my father I am afraid and that isn’t good. He is a very impatient 
man, overbearing, and everything for himself. He and I didn’t get along. He 
favored my sister because she played up to him. But both of us suffered with hin, 
If leven called my sister a name as kids will do when they fight, I got spanked, and 
hard, That used to worry my mother. For that reason she hardly ever punished us, 
because he did it all the time, and mostly for nothing. I was spanked constantly, 
I remember that better than anything, (Do you think your mother and father loved 
each other?) No, perhaps they did at first, but my mother couldn’t stand the way 
he treated us. She divorced him.” (She flushes and her eyes fill with tears as she 
says this. When interviewer commented that she had not realized the parents were 
divorced she says—‘I wasn't going to say anything. I hardly ever do.”) 


As to neurotic traits: there are indications of a strong mother-fixation: 
“I don't want mother to ever get married again. (Why?) I don’t know. She 
doesn’t need to, She can have friends. She is very attractive and has lots of friends 


but I couldn't stand to have her marry again. (Do you think she might anyway?) 
No. She won't if I don’t want her to.” 


And there are symptoms of sexual inhibition, based on her experience of the 
breakdown of her parents’ marriage. 


(Boys?) “Oh, I don’t get serious and I don’t want them to. I neck a little of 


course, but nothing to give them any idea I am cheap. I don’t like cheap fellows | 


either.” 
Her statement that she does not want to commit herself because she is afraid 
of war marriages is probably a rationalization. 

3. THE “IMPULSIVE” LOW SCORER 


The case of an “impulse-ridden” low scorer has been described by Fret 
Brunswik and Sanford (38). They write: 


ikel- 


showed m 


The most markedly pathologial case from among our low scorers er 
e rega 


an extreme degree a pattern that was different from that which we hav 
as most typical of our low extremes. This girl was clearly impulse ridden. a 
was lined up with her id, so that all kinds of excesses were made to seem pe shat 
sible to her, In stating why she liked Jews she gave much the same reason 
the high extremes had given for hating them. 


Her eg’ | 
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There is reason to assume that this case represents a syndrome of its own 
being in some respects the counterpart of the psychopathic high scorer. This 
syndrome stands out in all-adjusted people who have an extremely strong 
id, but are relatively free of destructive impulses: people who, on account 
of their own libidinous situation, sympathize with everything they feel to 
be repressed. Moreover, they are those who respond so strongly to all kinds 
of stimuli that the ingroup-outgroup relation has no meaning to them—rather 
they are attracted by everything that is “different” and promises some new 
kind of gratification. If they have destructive elements, these seem to he di- 
rected against themselves instead of against others. The range of this syn- 
drome seems to reach from libertines and “addicts” of all kinds, over certain 
asocial characters such as prostitutes and nonviolent criminals to certain 
psychotics. It may also be noted that in Germany very few Nazis need found 
among actors, circus folk, and vagrants—people whom the Nazis put into 
concentration camps. It is difficult to say what are the deeper psychological 
sources of this syndrome. It seems, however, that there is weakness both in 
the superego and in the ego, and that this makes these individuals somewhat 
unstable in political matters as well as in other areas. They certainly do not 
think in stereotypes, but it is doubtful to what extent they succeed in con- 
ceptualization at all. 
Our illustration, F205, is selected from the Psychiatric Clinic material: 


She is a pleasantly mannered, attractive young college girl who is obviously 
seriously maladjusted and who suffers from great mood swings, tension, who can- 
not concentrate on her school work and has no goals in life. . . . Sometimes she is 
extremely upset, comes crying and “mixed up,” complains that she is not being 
helped fast enough, Therapist feels that she cannot stand any deeper probing, that 
therapy will have to be mostly supportive, because of her weak ego, possibility of 
precipitating a psychosis, Schizoid tendencies. 


She is set against prejudice with a strong accent on “interbreeding,” prob- 
ably an expression of her own impulse for promiscuity: there should be no 
boundaries”: 


(P rejudices? ) “If there were interbreeding between races it might help in the 
combining of cultures—it may internationalize culture. I think there should be one 
yYstem of education everywhere. It may not be practical—but perhaps selective 
reeding would be possible—an accumulation of good traits might come out. And 
the imbeciles could be sterilized.” (Quotes some study on heredity subject has 
“arned abour.) “It seems improvements aren't made fast enough, The whole society 
sill and unhappy.” 


The last sentence indicates that her own discontent leads her, by the way of 
empathy, towards a rather radical and consistent critique of society. The 
“f€nness of her insight as well as her being attracted by what is “different” 
comes out even more clearly in her statement on minority problems: 


Eg 
There is a terrific amount of minority oppression—prejudice. There is a fear of 
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minorities, a lack of knowledge. I would like to assimilate all groups—internation, 
ally, Would want the education of the world unified. The minorities themselye, 
also keep themselves apart. It’s a vicious circle. Society makes them outcasts and 
they react this way.” (Differences? ) (Interviewer tried hard to have subjec; 
describe differences between groups, but subject insisted): “All differences thar 
exist are due to conditions people grow up in and also to the emotional respons 
(to discrimination). (Jews?) I don’t see how they are different as a group. | have 
Jewish friends. . . . Maybe they are more sensitive because of prejudice agains 


them. But that’s good.” 


According to the clinical data the girl is a genuine Lesbian, who wa 
severely reprimanded because of her homosexuality, and became afterward, 
“rather promiscuous to determine whether she did react sexually to men" 
“All emotionally upset in one way or the other,” she said. Her later history 
indicates that the Lesbian component is stronger than anything else. 

It may be added that the Los Angeles sample contains three call-house 
girls, all of them completely free of prejudice and also low on the F scale. 
Since their profession tends to make them resentful about sex altogether, 
and since they profess symptoms of frigidity, they do not seem to belong to 
the “Impulsive” syndrome. However, only much closer analysis could ascer- 
tain whether the ultimate basis of their character formation is of the “im- 
pulsive’ kind and has only been hidden by later reaction-formations, or 
whether their low score is due to a purely social factor, namely the in- 
numerable contacts they have with all kinds of people. 


4. THE “EASY-GOING” LOW SCORER 

This syndrome is the exact opposite of the “Manipulative” high scorer. 
Negatively, it is characterized by a marked tendency to “let things go,’ 3 
profound unwillingness to do violence to'any object (an unwillingness which 
often may approach, on the surface level, conformity), and by an extreme 
reluctance to make decisions, often underscored by the subjects themselves 
This reluctance even affects their language: they may be recognized by the 
frequency of unfinished sentences, as if they would not like to commit them- 
selves, but rather leave it to the listener to decide on the merits of the ca 
Positively, they are inclined to “live and let live,” while at the same tim? 
their own desires seem to be free of the acquisitive touch. Grudging and a 
content are absent. They show a certain psychological richness, the oppo" 
of constrictedness: a capacity for enjoying things, imagination, a sense © 
humor which often assumes the form of self-irony. The latter, howev® g 
as little destructive as their other attitudes: it is as if they were ready to © 
fess all kinds of weaknesses not so much out of any neurotic compulsion à 
because of a strong underlying sense of inner security. They can give tne 
selves up without being afraid of losing themselves. They are rarely radic? 
in their political outlook, but rather behave as if they were already | 
under nonrepressive conditions, in a truly human society, an attitude wi" 


iving 
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i a eng =O Weaken their power of resistance, There is no evi- 
dence of any truly schizoid tendencies. They are completely nonstereopathic 


ee KeA FesIst stereotypy, but simply fail to understand the urge 
porsi ology ot k he “Easy-Going” syndrome is still somewhat obscure, The 
subjects in whom it is pronounced seem not to be defined by the pre an ie 
ance of any psychological agency, or by retrogression to any E In 
fantile phase though there is, superficially seen, something of the child about 
them. Rather, they should be understood dynamically, They are people 
whose character structure has not become “congealed”: no set eae 
control by any of the agencies of Freud’s typology has crystallized, but the 
are completely “open” to experience. This, however, does not impl e ; 
weakness, but rather the absence of traumatic experiences and def Re 


ects which 
p ii = ' : 
otherwise lead to the “reification” of the ego. In this sense, they are “normal,” 


but it is just this normality which gives them in our civilization the appear- 
ance of a certain immaturity. Not only did they not undergo severe child- 
hood conflicts, but their whole childhood seems to be determined by motherly 
or other female images.” Perhaps they may best be characterized as fae 
who know no fear of women. This May account for the absence of aggressive- 
ness, At the same time, it is possibly indicative of an archaic trait: to them 
the world has still a matriarchal outlook, Thus, they may often EO 
sociologically, the genuine “folk” element as against rational civilization, 
Representatives of this syndrome are not infrequent among the lower middle- 
classes. Though no “action” is to be expected of them, one may count on 
them as on persons who, under no circumstances, ever will adj ust themselyes 
to political or psychological fascism. The aforementioned My11 


at eee mid peron hao slow, and somewhat lethargic in both voice 
eee ce s 3 À Na : an us rene umstantial, 2 se eRTED are typically 
than to the main pro osition. He ane: ff ar: o ; aan dade sion and 
doubt, to be pretty aut of his ideas and ok > ea di fficul 5 Gece ae 
himself to positive statements on ver 3 man Rares rege 3 iL he z PEE: 
fommitting himself to things aithen imeli cnai arlGneeon il : ind Sito IG 
avoids getting involved i ae | y or emotionally, and in general 
E involved in things. 
He describes his choice of profession as accidental, but it is interesting that 
ee a landscape architect—which may imply a desire for the ree 
Reece: nature rather than its domination—and later became an inter- 
In; n government employment, a job that gives him the gratification of 
SER poe people without his stressing, however, this asgen narcis- 
Rae Y. He is not indifferent to wealth and admits his wish for “security, 
S, at the same time, totally unimpressed by the importance of money per 


i TI z 
vom he subject chosen as an illustration of this type “was brought up in a household of 
en—mother and grandmother.” 
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se. His religious attitude has been described in Chapter XVII, and it fits psy. 
chologically, in every detail, into the make-up of the Easy-Going Syn 
drome. It may be added that he “does not believe in the Immaculate Con. 
ception” but doesn’t think “it makes any difference. 4 I 

When asked about discipline in childhood, he answers practically none” 
“very undisciplined.” His strong attachment to his mother is emphasized 
without any inhibition; the only period of his chuchood when there wer 
any “bones of contention” was when his mother exhibited her possessive. 
ness. She didn’t like the gals I went with.” What he himself likes about women 
is described as follows: 


“Awfully hard to say when you're pretty sold on a gal a ra Seems to have all | 
the things I like—fun to be with, brains, pretty. She likes me, which is important, | 
We share things together. (What enjoy doing together?) Music, reading, swim. | 
ming, dancing. Most of the things which don’t require too much energy, which 


makes it goad.” 


It is remarkable that there is no trace of hostility against the father—whom 


he lost very early—in spite of the mother-fixation. It is the imaginative gift of 


the father which lingers in his memory: 


(Pleasant memories of father?) “Lots of pleasant memories, because he spoiled 
us when he was home, always cooking up wonderful ideas for things to do. ( Mother 
and father got along? ) I think very well. (Which parent take after? ) I don t know, 
because I didn’t know my father very well. (Father’s faults?) Don’t know. 


Most significant are his statements on race issues: 


= . : ‘ tt a 3 know. | 
(Whar think of minority group problems?) “I wish I knew. I don’t 
think that is one problem we should all be working on. (Biggest problem?) Negroes 


in terms of numbers. . . . I don’t think we've ever faced the problem squarely: | 


. Many Negroes have come to the West Coast. . . . (Have you ever a 
Negroes as friends?) Yes . . . Not intimately, though have known a number 
I've liked and enjoyed. (What about intermarriage? ) I think it’s a false Se fh 
They say, “What if your sister married a Negro?’ I wouldn’t have any feeling 
about it, frankly. . . . (Negro traits?) No.” 


mt 4 mies rhat | 
As to the Jews, he does not come to their “defense,” but actually denies t 


they are a “problem”: 


(What about the Jewish problem?) “I don’t think there is a J ewish pS PEL 
There again, I think that’s been a he rring for agitators. (How do you mean: ae i. 
Ku Klux Klan, etc. (Jewish traits?) No... lve seen Jewish people ges ‘sine 
called Jewish traits, but also many non-Jewish people.” . .. (Subject emp™ 
there is no distinction along racial lines.) 


7 
C . à » = = ctant 
The danger implicit in the "Easy-Going” syndrome, 1.e., too great r elu sagë 
to use violence even against violence, is suggested by the following p@>*+ 


r Gath chould tae 
‘What about picketing Gerald K. Smith?) “I think Gerald K. Smith should © 
An opportunity to speak, if we are operating under a democracy. (What ® 
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picketing as registering a protest?) If a certain 
to... - - I don’t think it’s always effective,” 


781 


That the subject’s attitude of noncommitment t 
based on a sense of the concrete and not 
following highly elucidating passage: 


o any “principle” js actually 
purely evasive is indicated by the 


(Interviewer reads question . . . about tireless leader and refers to subject as 
agreeing a little, asks for elaboration,) “I agree a little. However, the opposite of 
that, Huey Long, was a courageous, tireless leader and Hitler (laughs), It depends. 
(How do you mean?) Well, I admired Willkie; I admired Roosevelt: I admired 
Wallace. But, I don’t think we should ever have leaders in whom the people put 


their faith and then settle back. People seem to seek leaders to avoid thinking for 
themselves.” 


This subject's interview concludes with the dialectical Statement that “power 
is almost equivalent to the abuse of power.” 


3. THE GENUINE LIBERAL 


By contrast to the pattern just described, this syndrome is very outspoken 
in reaction and opinion. The subject in whom it is pronounced has a strong 
sense of personal autonomy and independence. He cannot stand any outside 
interference with his personal convictions and beliefs, and he does not want 
to interfere with those of others either. His ego is quite developed but not 
libidinized—he is rarely “narcissistic,” At the same time, he is willing to admit 
id tendencies, and to take the consequence—as is the case with Freud's “erotic 
type” (39). One of his conspicuous features is moral courage, often far 
beyond his rational evaluation of a situation. He cannot “keep silent” if some- 
thing wrong is being done, even if he seriously endangers himself. Just as he 
is strongly “individualized” himself, he sees the others, above all, as individ- 
uals, not as specimens of a general concept. He shares some features with other 
syndromes found among low scorers. Like the “Impulsive,” he is little re- 
pressed and even has certain difficulties in keeping himself under “control.” 

owever, his emotionality is not blind, but directed towards the other 
person as a subject. His love is not only desire but also compassion—as a 
Matter of fact, one might think of defining this syndrome as the “compas- 
sonate” low scorer. He shares with the “Protesting” low scorer the vigor of 
identification with the underdog, but without compulsion, and without 
traces of overcompensation: he is no “Jew lover.” Like the “Easy-Going” 
OW scorer he js antitotalitarian, but much more consciously so, without the 
element of hesitation and indecision. It is this configuration rather than any 
‘Ingle trait which characterizes the “Genuine Liberal.” Aesthetic interests 
seem to occur frequently. ; 

he illustration we give is a girl whose character of a “genuine liberal” 
‘ands out the more clea rly, since, according to the interviewer, 


roup wants to, they have a right 
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she is politica 
they are high or low. 

No “ticket” is involved. £575 


llege She 1 me brunette with dark, flash; 

-a 27-year-old college student, She is a handsome i i 
s rs sede aANT and vitality. She has none of the pretty-prety, 
femniainity so frequently seen in high subjects, and would probably scorn the litti 


lly naive like the majority of our college women, regardless whether 


feminine wiles and schemes practiced by such women, On the contrary, she i 


xtremely frank and outspoken in manner, and in build she is athletic. One Senses 
in her a very passionate nature and so strong a desire to give intensely of herself jy 

ll her relationships, that she must experience difficulty in restraining herself within 
il 


the bounds of conyentionality. 


Apart from a semiprofessional interest in music she also “enjoys painting and 


dramatics.” As to her vocation, however, she is still undecided. She 


urses’ aid training. She liked helping people in this way. “I enjoyed it 
I fee figs 1 ould ow take ae of a sick person. It didn’t bother me to carry bed- 
pans and urinals. | learned that I could touch flesh without bring agueanishil 
learned to be tactful about certain things. And then it was patriotic! (slightly joking 
tone). People liked me. (Why did they like you?) Because I smiled, and because l 
was always making cracks—like I’m doing now. 


Her views with regard to minorities are guided by the idea of the individual: 


“Minorities have to have just as many rights as majorities. They are all peopl 
and should have just as many rights as the majority. There should be no minorities, 


there should only be individuals and they should be judged according to the indi- | 


vidual. Period! Is that sufficient?” S eh! p 
(Negroes?) “Same thing! Still as individuals. Their skin is black, but they art 


still people. Individuals have loves and sorrows and joys. I don’t think you should | 


kill them all or liquidate them or stick them in a corner just because they are a 
ferent people. I would not marry one, because I should not want to marry a poi 
who has a trait I don’t like, like a large nose, etc. I would not want to have chi i 
with dark skins. I would not mind if they live next door to me. (Earlier kc + 
interview subject had brought out the fact that she had also to care ior a 
patients during her nurses’ aid work, and that she had not minded at all having 
give baths to them, etc.) 


= : ri} 
(Jews?) “Same! Well I could marry a Jew very easily. I could even mart} 


i : 7 - V3 
Negro if he had a light enough skin. I prefer a light skin. I don’t considen 
different from white people at all, because they even have light skins a a) Re 
silly. (What do you think are the causes of prejudice?) Jealousy. (Exp ain?) Be 
cause they are smarter and they don’t want any competition. W e don't w BA 
competition. If they want it they should have it. I don’t know if they ar 
intelligent, but if they are they should have it.” 


oft 


The last statement shows complete absence of any aspect of gui 
in her relation to the Jews. It is followed up by the joke: | 
be 110 
: er ‘ority! Thats” 
“Maybe if the Jews get in power they would liquidate the majority- T 
smart, Because we would fight back,” 


rant arly | 


It feeling | 
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Her views on religion, with a slightly humorous touch, are centered in the 
idea of Utopia. She mentions the word herself, when referring to her read- 
ing of Plato. The gist of her religion is contained in the statement: “Per- 


haps we will all be saved.” This should be compared with the prevailing 
“anti-Utopian” attitude of our subjects. 

The description of both her parents contains elements of her own ego 
ideal, in quite an unconventional way: 

“Father has been employed for 25 years in the freight complaint department of 
the — R.R. Co. His work involves the hiring of many men. He has about 1 50 
people working under him.” (Subject described her father as follows: ) “He could 
have been vice-president by now—he has the brains—but he does not have the go- 
get-in nature; he is not enough of a politician. He is broad-minded—always listens 
to both sides of a question before making up his mind. He is a good ‘argumenter’ 
for this reason. He is understanding. He is not emotional like mother. Mother is 
emotional, father factual. Mother is good. She has a personality of her own. She 
gives to all of us. She is emotional. She keeps Daddy very satisfied, (In what way?) 
She makes a home for him to come home to—he has it very hard at the office, It’s 
living. Their marriage is very happy—everybody notices it. Their children perform 
too—people notice them! Mother is very friendly. Understanding. She gives sym- 
pathy. People love to talk to her, Someone calls her up on the telephone and they 


become lifelong friends just from having talked on the telephone! She is sensitive; 
itis easy to hurt her,” 





Her attitude towards sex is one of precarious restraint. Her boy friend 


wants to have sexual intercourse everytime that they have a date—in fact he 
wanted it the first time he dated her—and she doesn’t want it that way. She cries every 
time he tries something, so she supposes it cannot be right for her, She thinks that 
friendship should precede sexual relations, but he thinks that sex relations are a way 
of getting to know each other better. Finally she broke with him three days ago (said 
with mock tearfulness). He had said, “Let's just be friends,” but she didn’t want 
that either! The sex problem bothers her. The first time she danced with him he 
told her that he thought she wanted intercourse; whereas she just wanted to be 
close to him. She is worried because she didn’t mean it the other way, but perhaps 
unconsciously she did! 


It is evident that her erotic character is connected with a lack of repression 
with regard to her feelings towards her father: “I would like to marry some- 
One like my father.” 

The result of the interview is summed up by the interviewer: 


The most potent factors making for the low score in this case are the open-mind- 
edness of the parents and the great love subject’s mother bore all her children. 


If this can be generalized, and consequences be drawn for high scorers, we 
might postulate that the increasing significance of the fascist character de- 
Pends largely upon basic changes in the structure of the family itself (see 
Max Horkheimer, 53a). 
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Applications to Individuals and to Special Groups 








CHAPTER XX 


GENETIC ASPECTS OF THE AUTHORL 

TARIAN PERSONALITY: CASE STUDIES 

OF IWO CONTRASTING INDIVIDUALS 
R. Nevitt Sanford 


SL 
A. INTRODUCTION 


As Mack and Larry have been followed through the various techniques of 
the study each of these subjects has shown striking consistency of response, 
and numerous differences between them have been found. The consistency 
embraces personality as well as ideology, and the differences have appeared 
in each area of investigation, from surface attitudes to the deep-lying needs 
explored by the T.A.T. Evidence has accumulated in support of the view that 
the differing ideological patterns are closely associated with differences in 
personality structure. The present task is to describe these personality struc- 
tures, to see how they are expressed in ideological trends and, above all, to 
learn as much as possible about how they developed. Numerous personality 
characteristics of the two subjects have already been brought to light, and the 
T.A.T. has given strong indications of what the central forces in each case 
might be; over-all formulation, however, has had to wait upon an examina- 
tion of the material from the clinical section of the interview. This material 
obviously leaves much to be desired, but when it is brought into relation 
With what has gone before and interpreted with the freedom which the 
background afforded by the foregoing clinical chapters now permits, rea- 
sonably complete and meaningful pictures emerge. 

Many of the variables discussed in the chapters dealing with data from 
the clinical interviews will appear again as we consider these two cases. It is 
hoped that by paying more attention to specific detail than has been possible 
When the concern was with groups of subjects, we may come to closer grips 
With some of the concrete phenomena from which our variables were ab- 
‘tracted and that the y will thus gain something in meaningfulness. The concern 
ere, however, is not so much with particular variables as with the pattern- 
ng of variables within a single individual. The aim is to achieve as lifelike a 
Portrait of one authoritarian personality, in its genetic aspects, as our frag- 
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mentary material permits, 


tarian personality. l 
Most consideration will 


and to point up the contrasts with a nonauthori. 


be given to the case of Mack: Here, as throughout 
the book, prejudice, rather than the relative lack of it, is in the focus of atten. 
tion. Larry’s case is used mainly for purposes of contrast—contrast both with 
respect to the broad outlines of personality structure and with respect to 
certain turning points of development which seem to have been crucial for 


prejudice, 
B. THE CASE OF MACK 


The clinical part of Mack’s interview follows. 


Mother was sick in bed a great deal of the time. I remember her reading and 
singing to us. She devoted her last strength to us kids. I don't have those early 
recollections of my father. My first recollection of him as a father was one spring 
morning, when mother passed away. He came back to tell us. Of course, there is 
such a disparity between his age and mine. He is 77 now. Mother had 3 operations, 
The third time she left I was very distressed. It was like a premonition. The aunt 
across the street helped take care of us, when we got sick. Father spent all of his 
time with us after mother died. 

“My sister is 4 years older than I. She has been married about 344 years. She isa 
housewife, has a 2-year-old boy, and is expecting another. I have had very good 
relations with her, a few arguments, but not like other brothers and sisters I have 
seen, She took care of the family cooking and took care of me. They called her ‘the 
little old lady.’ That has kept up. She helped put me through school and to buy my 
clothes. She is an accomplished stenographer and bookkeeper. She loaned me money 
to get started in the East. I have repaid her. No, she has not influenced me much in 
ideas, She’s like myself in that. She doesn’t take religion very seriously; she never 
drinks or smokes, has high ideals. But father was more responsible for that. 

“Up to high school I didn’t do much thinking about anything. When I entered 
high school, my sister had left. The four years in high school I spent mostly with my 
father. When I graduated, he was living with us in E i i 

(What things did you admire especially in your father? ) “Mostly, his attention 
to us kids was very admirable. He’s very honest, so much so that he won’t condone 
charge accounts, He’s known throughout the country as a man whose word 1s 4 
good as his bond. His greatest contribution was denying himself pleasures to rake 
care of us kids, (What disagreements have you had with your father?) There 
haven’t been any to any great extent. I had a mind of my own at a very early age 
He has too. We've had arguments, but I can’t remember any lickings by hum. : 
scolded but usually talked things over. Our arguments were usually about things 
wanted that he didn’t want me to have—like the 22 rifle I wanted when I was 10, oe 
bicycle, He had to be very careful about money. He wouldn’t let me wor Be 

thought it was beneath me. He was afraid I would hurt myself with the rifle. But 4 
never denied me anything I needed. (What have been the effects of the age discr 
ancy?) Well, I’ve had to shift for myself a lot. I would have welcomed instruct! 
that he wasn’t able to give me. My first venture socially was in the DeMolay. 1 pi 
charter member and later a master counselor, I was vice-president of the stu E 
vody in high school and president of the student body at business school. He 
pleased and encouraged me. 
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“Bud, my cousin, and I were always together, He is 2 months 
eee and went hunting, etc. We're Saill close, though we AEE E 
in Indla. 

(What are your most pleasant memories of childhood?) “Those good times Bud 
and I had, and with other groups. Skiing and tobogganing. My real pleasures are 
very simple and always have been. But I like nice equipment, for example, a good 
rifle. Bud and I had good help from father. He used to spend his winters alone in 
the mountains, and made his own skis and snowshoes. He showed us how to make 
chem. 

(What did you worry most about as a kid?) “Well, mostly about being held 
back by lack of funds. I worried about such things. In the 7th grade, I was the best 
speller, but I remember a defeat by a girl at the county spelling bee. Often I was 
just a little under the top. Just like in the service. I went to OCS, and got sick just 
before getting my commission, Usually I tried too hard, like in football. I was not as 
good an end as I should have been. I dropped passes because I tried too hard and so I 
was mediocre. Now, when I'm relaxed I have no trouble at all. 

“They found I was anemic at the age of 12. I had my first hemorrhage from the 
stomach when I was 18. It always comes around when I start working too hard.” 

(Where did you get your sex instruction?) “I never had any from my parents, 
though I did get some suggestions from my aunt; no real instruction. What I know 
I have picked up from reading. I’ve listened to men talk, but accepted little of it; I 
weighed it in the light of what I have read.” 

(What was your first sex experience?) “It was in 1940-41, the aftermath of a 
New Year's party in Washington. There was liquor. I was always the backward 
boy. I hope to get married to the girl I’m going with now. She is an awfully nice 
companion. Most girls are interested only in a good time and want fellows with lots 
of money to spend. I didn’t have the money for giving them a swell time. The girl 
I'm in love with now lived 9 miles from me. She attended a rival high school. I dated 
her once in high schoo], When I got back from the army, I worked in a lumber mill. 
This girl had graduated from and started teaching, Her uncle is the vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. I talked to him about buying an automobile that she was interested 
in. I looked it over for her, since I knew something about cars, and told her it was in 
good condition, I got started going with her that way. I found out that she wasn’t 
Interested in money, but was interested in me in spite of my discharge from the 
army, my poor health and prospects. She’s just very good—not beautiful, but a tre- 
mendously nice personality. She is French with some Irish in her. She has a nice 
figure and is very wholesome. When we get married depends on circumstances. It's 
quite a responsibility, She wants to get married now; she is teaching in > 
l'm under the GI Bill. If I get assurance of four years in college, I might ger married 
this spring. We're well suited; I know she’s interested in me, because I have so little 
to offer, We're both at the proper age. I intend to work part time. I don’t like her 
teaching: I like to support my wife. I’ve always had that idea. Bur maybe under the 
circumstances, that won't be fully possible. She is a good cook, and that is an asset, 
What with my stomach condition. When I tell her that you approve of our mar- 
riage, she will be pleased, but of course, I'm always a man to make my own de- 
cisions,” 





1. ENVIRONMENTAL FORCES AND EVENTS 
@. Socioeconomic Factors. Mack is not very informative with respect to 
the socioeconomic status of his family—partly because he was not questioned 
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closely enough and partly, as it seems, because he is sometimes tempted to dis. 
tort the facts. We learned from his questionnaire, it may be recalled, that the 
father is a “retiréd lumberman”™ with an annual income of $1,000. In the 
interview we are told that the father has not worked for thirty years (this 
would mean that he stopped working when he was 47, approximately siy 
years before Mack was bofn) and that his present income is fronf “stocks 
and bonds.” At the time he did work the wage, we are told, was $75 a 
month, hardly enough to have accumulated stocks and bonds the income 
from which is $1,000 a year. The most plausible hypothesis, it seems, is that 
Mack is merely guessing at the time since the father retired, that it was 
actually not so long as thirty years, and that the major portion of the income 
is from a pension. (“He owned some lumber lands, but he mostly preferred 
working for other people.”) That the father owned his home probably 
helped to give the family an aspect of stability, but there seems little reason 
to doubt that Mack was indeed “held back by lack of funds” or that this was 
a cause for worry. 

The status of the family would seem to have been lower middle-class, 
bordering on lower class. There was certainly little upward mobility in the 
sense of actual social or economic advancement. Whether or not the family 
was concerned with status is a question. The mother and the aunt appear 
to have tried to keep the children in Sunday School, but the father, whom 
Mack regards as his major guide, seems not to have participated in this en- 
deavor. We are told that the father wanted his son to go into business, which 
is not remarkable; but that he did not want Mack to work as a boy because 
“he thought it was beneath me” sounds definitely status-minded, It also sounds 
somewhat dubious. We are led to wonder whether we are not dealing here 
with the status-mindedness of the son rather than with that of the father. It 
seems that part of the time Mack would like to gain prestige by giving the 
impression that his father was a man of parts—a retired lumberman who was 
“known throughout the country as a man whose word was as good as his 
bond"—and that part of the time he would attain the same end by showing 
that he had done well despite the economic handicaps with which he had to 
contend. A man who retired on $1,000 a year at the age of 47, or when his tw0 
children were in infancy—or not yet born—could hardly be described as a 60- 
getter or as a man who was deeply concerned to secure advantages and status 
for his children. That Mack does not deliberately tell us this may probably 
be put down as an aspect of his general inability to criticize his father. 
b. Father. Although the father seems not to have been status-driven ™ 
the ordinary sense, there is no evidence that he was relaxed or easy-g0!2 
With respect either to traditional morality or the values of a business com- 
munity, While Mack undoubtedly exaggerates the virtuous aspects of hs 


father, some of the remarks about his moral strictness have the ring of tru! 
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He “followed the church rules” although he did not go to church, he “drank 
but little, and never smoked,” he was “very honest and strict in his dealings 
—so honest that he wouldn’t condone charge accounts”: even when consid- 
erably discounted, these remarks still give a picture of a rigidly moral man 
or at the least, of a man who held up this type of standard for his son. That 
he did so without showing by example that such standards led to satisfying 
goals—he himself did not work or provide adequately for his family—may 
well have been the cause for resentment in Mack. | 

But Mack only hints at this state of affairs. Each time he describes an au- 
thoritarian trait or behavior pattern of his father he seems constrained to 
deny it or to cancel it out by mentioning something of an opposite charac- 
ter; although “he forced some decisions on me,” he “allowed me to do as I 
pleased”; arguments were about “things he didn’t want me to have,” but “he 
never denied me anything I needed”; “he scolded but usually talked things 
over’; “I’ve had to shift for myself a lot,’ but “his attention to us kids 
was very admirable.” It is possible, of course, that these statements should 
be taken at their face value, for such inconsistency as Mack describes is cer- 
tainly not uncommon among parents. In this case the conclusion would be 
that our subject had to deal both with authoritarian discipline and with kindly 
solicitude on the part of his father. This circumstance would not have pre- 
vented the discipline from being resented but it would have made open rebel- 
lion against it very difficult, if not impossible. With the father in the position of 
both disciplinarian and love object it would have been necessary for Mack 
to submit to the discipline in order not to Jose the love. 

There is reason enough to believe that after the death of the mother! Mack's 
father did have the central role which is here assigned to him, but it is doubt- 
ful that Mack got as much from his father as he seems to want us to believe 
or that the father’s dominance was always as easily excused. Mack seems 
entirely unambiguous when it comes to the matter of his father’s distance 
from himself. Not only does he appear to have been genuinely troubled by 
the father’s advanced age and to feel that this by itself made the latter inac- 
cessible, but the nearest he comes to uttering a complaint against the father 
is when he refers, repeatedly but as it seems reluctantly, to the old man's re- 
tiring nature. It is easy to believe that a man who “used to spend his winters 
alone in the mountains” was deeply introverted, and it is easy to imagine 
that after the death of his wife he used to spend a great deal of time brooding 
at home, rousing himself now and then to issue a categorical command and 
telling himself occasionally that he ought to take more interest in “the kids.” 

his picture is unlike that found most commonly among the fathers of 


*It should be borne in mind, as the effects of the mother’s death upon Mack's develop- 
ment are discussed in this chapter, that of the 7 subjects in our sample of interviewees who 
Suffered the same misfortune, all were high on the E scale. 
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prejudiced men; one might even go so far as to speculate that Mack’s father 
was himself unprejudiced; but even so, his silence and reserve could haye 
been of decisive importance in impelling Mack in the direction of prejudice 
If this father possessed such human qualities as suggested above, they were 
certainly lost on Mack, who says he “can’t understand” his father’s with- 
drawal. It is likely that after the mother's death Mack turned to his father 
for love and comfort, but there is no evidence that he received it in adequate 
measure. There is no hint of warmth or demonstrativeness on the father’s 
part; instead he is assigned those empty virtues—moral strictness and kindness 
—which prejudiced subjects characteristically ascribe to parents with whom 
they were not on good terms. Silence and distance, no less than meaningless 
aggression, on a father’s part may be a sufficient stimulus for fear and hos- 
tility in the son. 

In summary, it seems that the nearest we can come to an estimate of what 
the father was like in reality is to say that he was a defeated man who, in an 
authoritarian manner, held up conventional moral standards for his son with- 
out being able to show by example that adherence to these standards actually 
led to worthwhile ends; after the death of his wife he seems to have tried 
to take over some of the maternal functions in his relations with his children 
but because of his own personality problems he was unable to be understand- 
ing or affectionate toward his son. 

c Cousin Bup, Although very little is known about Bud, the cousin two 
months younger than our subject, it must be noted that he seems to have sup- 
plied more or less constant male companionship for Mack. There is a hint that 
Bud was the stronger and more assertive of the two boys; Mack was sick 
much of the time and finally failed in Officer Candidate School because of 
his stomach condition, while Bud, at the time of our interview, was overseas 
as a member of the armed services. 
d. Morner. In approaching the question of what Mack’s mother was 
actually like, in her relations with her own son, we face the same difficulty 
that arose in the case of the father: our subject tends to glorify his paren’, 
and, in assigning traits to them, to express so well his own personality needs 
that we cannot accept his appraisal at face value. When Mack tells us that his 
mother was kind and self-sacrificing (“she devoted her last strength to ™ 
kids”) and that she was morally strict (“she brought us up very strictly 1" 
this [church] guidance”) our first thought is that this is what the great ma- 
jority of our prejudiced subjects—in contrast to the unprejudiced ones- 
report. The question is whether Mack’s mother, and the mothers of most 
high-scoring men, was actually as he describes her—in which case we shoul 
understand the relations of this type of maternal influence to prejudice 1n oF 
son—or whether the personality needs of the subject are such that he has t 


ee a © | - 
describe the mother as he does, even though she may have been quite : 
ferent in reality, 





i 
i 
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There seems little reason to doubt that the mother was strict in much the 
way that Mack describes. She tried to bring up her children according to 
the moral principles of the Methodist Church and she, no more than the 
father, could give sex instruction to the subject. This general pattern of strict- 
ness seems to have been carried forward by the aunt and by the sister after 
the mother’s death. It can well be imagined that the sister especially, who was 
cast so prematurely into the role of mother—“the little old lady”—overdid in 
her attempts to enforce conventional moral standards. But there is no basis 
for thinking of Mack as a victim of “maternal domination”; the strictness 
which we may envision here seems no more than what is ordinary among 
mothers of the lower middle-class. 

That Mack may have felt imposed upon by these women, however, is 
another matter. He may well have felt that the amount of love he received was 
far from being enough to make up for the restrictions that were placed on 
him, True, Mack undoubtedly received some genuine love from his mother, 
When he remembers “her reading and singing to us” and notes that he does 
not have such recollections of his father, when he reports his distress on learn- 
ing of her death, and when he says—at the conclusion of his T.A.T. session— 
“there were times when I would have gone to a mother had I had one,” it 
seems clear that he at the least knew what it was to be loved by his mother. 
But Mack lost this love, and the indications are that it went hard with him. 
The sense of deprivation and of injustice that this loss may have aroused 
in him could easily have made later restrictions seem unfair; if at the time of 
the mother’s death Mack harbored some resentment because of her real or 
imagined strictness, there would be sufficient reason why he, out of guilt feel- 
ings, should idealize her. 

The mother’s illness, which seems to have been a lingering one (“she was 
sick in bed a great deal of the time” and had three operations), was probably 
also a significant factor in our subject’s development. It could have meant 
that although he received a certain amount of love, he did not feel secure 
about it; there must have been many times when he wanted more than she 
was able to give, and because she was sick in bed he could not be demanding 
or give vent to the anger which his frustration must have aroused in him. 
& Mack’s Intness. Mack’s illness as a boy may be regarded both as an 
vent which had important effects upon his later behavior and attitudes and 
“8 something which itself may have been, in large part, psychologically de- 
termined. That the illness must have been severe and of long standing seems 
clear from the following: “I have had a lot of sickness; stomach trouble ever 
since I was 12. I had my first hemorrhage from the stomach when I was 18” 
and “I went to OCS and got sick just before getting my commission.” An 
Indication of how much this illness has meant to Mack is found) in his state- 
Ment on his questionnaire that “physical weakness, perhaps due to ill health 
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continued over the last four years” is the mood or feeling most disturbing 


co him. 


2, DEEPER PERSONALITY NEEDS 


The concern here is with those needs in Mack's personality which wer. 
aroused with particular intensity early in his life and which were later jp. 
hibited so that their present activity becomes manifest only in indirect Ways, 
These needs do not form a part of his “better self”; they are not accepted by 
his ego, and he would conceal them from himself as well as from other people, 
To appraise these needs, therefore, it is necessary to use special techniques for 
getting below the surface, to call into play what psychological insight we 
can, and to rely rather heavily upon inference. The T.A.T. and the Projec- 
tive Questions offer some evidence bearing fairly directly upon inhibited 
trends in the personality; analysis of the interview material with special atten- 
tion to “giveaways” of hidden motives can provide further understanding. 
When the results of this analysis are integrated with the projective material, 
and when the conclusions reached are viewed in the light of what is known 
from psychoanalytic investigation of similar cases,* a meaningful formula- 
tion of the most important deeper personality needs may be achieved. 

a, DEPENDENCE. After a reading of Mack’s interview, one might be in- 
clined to say that his dependence—his wish to be taken care of, to have 
someone to lean upon—is hardly below the surface. He tells us straight out 
that he missed his mother very much, that he relied upon his sister's care, 
that there have been times when he has turned to the Bible for comfort; and 
when he speaks of his approaching marriage it seems plain that he is attracted 
by the prospect of having someone take care of him. Yet there is sufficient 
indication that Mack does not really accept his present dependence. It 1s only 
under special conditions that the need for love and support comes into the 
open. The first condition is that this need be made to appear as belonging 
to the past, as an aspect of his former self that he has, as it were, got over: 
There were times when he would have turned to a mother. The second con- 
dition is that the need be justified by the fact of illness. It is as if he felt 
that being physically ill is beyond one’s control and that in this circol™ 
stance one cannot be blamed, or accused of being weak, if he accepts ho 
from others. Thus, it is during periods of illness that he likes to turn to T” 
Bible and it is because of his stomach condition that he can tolerate the ides 


* The greater incidence of “concern with physical symptoms” in high- than in low:se0 
ing subjects has been discussed in Chapter XII It is especially interesting to note ao ats 
present connection that of the 7 subjects from our sample of Psychiatrie Clinic P i 
(Chapter XXII) who, like Mack, suffered from stomach ulcers, 4 were high an 
was low on the E scale. (04): 

* Cf. in this connection Ackerman and Jahoda (1), E. Jones (58), and Sanford \ 
study of a case very similar to Mack, based entirely on questionnaire and projé 
material, has been reported by Sanford and Conrad (107). 
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of his wife’s working and cooking for him. And even when these conditions 
are met, Mack does not seem to feel comfortable about being dependent; it is 
necessary for him to assert that, as a matter of fact, he is, and was, quite 
independent. This defensive procedure seems to go on unconsciously. Mack 
jg not in the least aware of the bid for sympathy implicit in his recounting of 
his illnesses and handicaps. 

There is, to be sure, nothing particularly remarkable about a young man’s 
having feelings of dependence which he tries to suppress because they do not 
accord with his ideal of masculinity. But in Mack it seems that we are dealing 
with dependent impulses which are unusually strong, and which come to the 
surface in spite of his unusual pains to hold them in check. One might say 
that one reason he cannot allow himself openly to express these impulses is 
that they are childish, and that the reason they are so is because they were 
repressed in childhood and, hence, could not be transformed into more ma- 
ture forms of expression. It is here that the mother’s illness and death would 
seem to have played a crucial role. As noted above, there is reason to believe 
that during the early years of his life Mack received considerable love and 
attention from his mother and felt close to her. Her illness intensified his 
need, and her death must have been a severe trauma for him. With the main 
source of love and comfort thus lost it is natural that he would make every 
attempt to repress his longings for dependence. His sister and his aunt were 
hardly adequate substitutes. And, as has also been noted above, his attempts 
to get “mother’s love” from the father were frustrated by the latter’s “dis- 
tance.” Mack’s references to his father’s devotion and attention can be better 
understood as expressions of a wish rather than as statements of what the 
father was like in actuality. 

The manifestations of dependence contained in Mack’s responses on the 
T.A.T. seem to have more to do with the father than with the mother. As 
the examiner points out, the need is for direction and advice rather than for 
love and understanding and it appears to be aroused by the fear of rejection. 
This would seem to reflect certain aspects of Mack’s relations with his father, 
in later childhood, more than it reflects the early tie to the mother. The 
hypothesis would be that after the mother’s death the father became both 
disciplinarian and love object, and it became necessary for Mack to go 
strictly according to his father’s wishes in order to avoid the danger of a 
further loss of love. It was not, however, that he expected, or even dared 
to seek, the kind of warmth and care that he had experienced at his mother's 
hand. This aspect of the dependence need had been firmly repressed. Both 
the father-dependence and the mother-dependence conflict, at the present 
time, with Mack’s ideal of masculinity and can be admitted only when suf- 

Ciently rationalized, but it is the mother-dependence that lies deeper and has 
esulted in the building up of the more elaborate defenses. One way in which 
this deeper dependence seems to find indirect expression is through the use of 
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symbols, The enjoyment of music and singing in church could have this Sig. 
nificance. The same interpretation might be given to several of Mack's re. 
sponses to the Projective Questions: his desire to see all of the world, hi 
fascination with natural wonders and with rare jewels and metals. As suh. 
stitutes for “mother” these cathected objects have the advantage of being 
sufficiently removed from the human, so that the forces of repression, orig. 
inally directed against the need for mother, are not brought into play. Mack’. 
dependence upon “things,” e.g., food, the Bible, might conceivably be ey. 
plained in the same way. The special importance of illness, as a condition 
under which dependence can be admitted and gratified, has already been 
discussed. It remains only to point out that Mack's stomach ulcer was very 
probably psychogenic and that in this case it could be regarded, in accordance 
with generally accepted theory,* as an expression par excellence of uncon- 
scious dependence. 

b. HOSTILITY AGAINST THE FATHER. If the above attempt to reconstruct 
the actual behavior of Mack’s father was successful then one might say that 
there was reason enough why our subject should feel hostile toward him. 
Silence and distance on the father’s part when the son wants to be loved, 
authoritarian discipline without any demonstration of its purpose—these are 
stimuli which regularly arouse aggression, and there is no reason to suppose 
that Mack was an exception. But if Mack has such impulses they must be 
severely inhibited, for at no time does he allow himself freely to blame or to 
criticize his father. Indeed, the underlying hostility here hypothesized is very 
well concealed and it is only by the maximum use of subtle cues that we 
become convinced of its existence. 

In responding to the Projective Questions Mack tell us that “anger is the 
emotion which he finds most difficult to control. This is in keeping with his 
references, in the interview, to his “hot temper” and “stubborn nature.” These 
expressions might be understood in the light of his need to impress us with 
his masculinity, to present himself as a man who is not to be trifled with. They 
might be dismissed as the whistling in the dark of a young man who in his 
overt behavior is—far from being aggressive—rather timid and deferential: 
But in another response to the Projective Questions—“murder and rape’ alt 
the worst crimes—we are given a hint that aggression might indeed be one” 
Mack’s preoccupations, and when we come to the T.A.T., evidence that a 
is true accumulates. Here the analysis seems to reveal “underlying host” 
feelings toward the world,” “crude aggressive fantasies,” and a tendency i 
“impulsive antisocial acts.” A striking figure in the stories is that of a you 
man “who might do violence if pushed too far.” We are given no direct F 
dication of what might be the form of the violence or against whom it me 
be directed. The responses are like the bare and unqualified “anger” of 
Projective Questions. But in the present light it seems clear that in that 
*Cf. for example, F, Alexander, et al. (5). 
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stance Mack was doing more than protesting his toughness; he was probably 
telling us the truth. Not that he frequently becomes angry and gets into 
trouble; it is rather that he is afraid he might become angry and release forces 
which, though not familiar to him, are vaguely imagined to be primitive and 
chaotic and likely to provoke disastrous retaliation. 

What are the reasons for believing that this deep-lying hostility is directed 
primarily against the father? We have already seen that the father is the 
central figure in Mack’s imagery of his childhood and that the father was the 
source of major frustrations. The T.A.T. stories contain no instances in which 
heroes express aggression against father figures, but the T.A.T. analysis 
contains indications that it is precisely this type of aggression that our sub- 
ject is most concerned to control. Whereas hostility against women is clearly 
manifested by T.A.T. heroes and can be regarded as a tendency that is 
accepted by Mack’s ego, the primitive impulsive aggression of which we 
speak is exhibited only by characters whom the story-teller has been at pains 
to reject and it may be regarded, therefore, as ego-alien. This ego-alien ag- 
gression is directed against powerful figures, against “oppressors.” “The 
young man looks as if he might commit murder if oppressed.” But the heroes 
do not fight oppression; instead, to quote the T.A.T. analysis, they “identify 
themselyes with the restraining force.” Thus, the T.A.T. material favors the 
hypothesis that underlying aggression against the father has immediately to 
be countered—disclaimed, redirected, or smothered—because the father is 
conceived as too strong and dangerous. And in this circumstance the ageres- 
sion itself is felt to be dangerous. 

In this light, a rereading of Mack’s interview seems to show clearly the 
ambivalence of his feelings about his father. It is entirely necessary for Mack 
that every implied criticism of the father be taken back or counterbalanced 
by “good” traits; otherwise the hostility might come too much into the open, 
and with it, images of disastrous consequences. A rather poignant illustration 
of what Mack is up against is afforded by one of his responses to the Projective 
Questions. He gives as one of his two greatest assets, “ability to enjoy 
people's company.” At first glance this might not seem to be much to be 
Proud of, but in Mack's case it represents a real achievement. After telling 
us, in the interview, of his father’s social withdrawal he says, “I looked at my 
father and saw that I had to do differently,” and “I have gone in for social 
things in spite of a great dread of them.” Going in for social things is an 
expression of rebellion against the father, and hence the “great dread.” In no 
Other instance, as far as our material goes, has Mack made so bold; and even 

ere it must have been a comfort to him to know that “he (the father) was 
Pleased and he encouraged me.” 

= SUBMISSION, Passivity, AND Homosexuauity. With the single not very 
striking deviation just described, the general picture of Mack’s surface at- 
“tudes toward his father is one of submission and admiration. And this 
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despite the subject’s claim to stubbornness and independence. One might sq 

that his only recourse in the face of what he conceived to be the father; 
irresistible power was to submit—and then to gain a sense of adequacy by par. 
ticipating psychologically in the father’s power. This, in the last analysis, i 
the homosexual solution of the Oedipus problem.° It is not surprising, there. 
fore, to find in Mack’s T.A.T. productions clear indications of his fear of 
homosexual attack. (This is made manifest, primarily, in his treatment of the 
“hypnotist” picture.) | 

Even without this piece of direct evidence we would be led to hypothesize 

repressed homosexuality in order to explain some of the outstanding features 
of Mack’s personality development. The material is replete with manifesta- 
tions of authoritarian submission. As clear a manifestation as any, perhaps, js 
the conception of God “as strictly a man, one who would treat us as a father 
would his son.” There would seem to be no doubt that Mack has longed for 
his father’s love—as we should expect in a boy who lost his mother when 
he was 6 years old. He has tried to replace the imagery of a bad, dangerous 
father with imagery of a good father who would spend “all of his time with 
us.” But Mack is not able to admit this need. Even while acting in a submis- 
sive and deferential manner he seems to cling to the belief that he is very 
manly and self-sufficient. The reason for this self-deception, we can well 
believe, is that, for this subject, to submit to a man and so to gain his love has 
definite sexual implications. It may be connected with very primitive imagery 
of passivity and emasculation. One might say that Mack’s homosexuality, 
repressed in childhood in a setting of sadomasochistic relations with the 
father, has remained on an infantile level; insufficiently sublimated, it can- 
not find gratification in friendly, equalitarian relations with men but, instead, 
it determines that most such relations have to be on a dominance-submission 
dimension. 
d. Fear or Weakness. It is Mack’s repressed homosexuality, very prob- 
ably, that is mainly responsible for his compelling fear of weakness. If weak- 
ness means emasculation, if it means being at the mercy of an irresistibly 
strong man, then it is not difficult to see why this subject should exert ever} 
effort to make himself appear impregnable. 

Fear of weakness, and the need to conceal any signs of it, comes almost z 
the surface in Mack. As we shall see in a moment it seems to lie immediate!) 
behind a number of his most pronounced manifest traits and attitudes. BU ; 
just because Mack is so concerned to cover up his fear, direct evidence of a 
existence is not casy to obtain. Perhaps the closest he comes to an open a 
sion is when he writes, in response to the Projective Question, “What mood i 
feelings are most disturbing?”: “Physical weakness, perhaps due to ill 
continued over the last four years.” If the weakness is clearly physica ; 
can be excused on the ground of ill health, then it can be fully admitted. 

* Ct, S. Freud (41), E. Jones (58), and, for a recent discussion, C. Thompson (117: 
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it is not physical weakness alone, but a general sense of inadequacy which 
seems to be expressed indirectly in Mack’s response to the Projective Ques- 
tion pertaining to greatest assets: “A definite desire to raise myself phys- 
ically, financially, and socially.” Not that a desire to raise oneself is neces- 
sarily based upon an underlying sense of inadequacy; the argument that it is 
so based in Mack's case rests upon what appears to be the extraordinary em- 
hasis that he places upon this desire and upon supporting indications from 
the T.A.T. It may be recalled that the analysis of Mack's stories gave con- 
siderable emphasis to the “underlying fears and feelings of inadequacy 
behind the desire to ‘be a strong individual’ or to ‘be like most men.’ ” 

The T.A.T. throws rather direct light upon the sexual aspects of the fear 
of weakness. The manifest attitudes of contempt and distrust toward women 
seem Clearly to derive from the idea that they will drag a man down or de- 
prive him of his “strong character.” It is because women are weak that they 
arë not to be trusted; they are out to exploit the man and to reduce his manli- 
ness by involving him in the “sordid” business of sex. 

The role of Mack’s physical illness, particularly in childhood, in determin- 
ing the fear of weakness should not be underestimated. We can well imagine 
that the experiences of illness rearoused the infantile anxiety of helplessness. 
More than this, the sense of being a “sickly boy” might have put Mack at a 
disadvantage in his relations with his Cousin Bud, so that homosexual feelings 
were aroused—with the consequences that have been discussed above. Again, 
the weaker Mack was in actuality the stronger would the father appear to 
him; and it was the idea that the father was too strong and dangerous, we 
may suppose, that prevented any basic identification with him. This failure 
in identification would, by itself, be sufficient ground for the fear that he 
Was not quite a man. The mother’s illness and death was probably a factor 
here also. As suggested above, there is some reason to believe that in the early 
years of his life Mack tended rather strongly to identify with his mother. 
(His illness may, indeed, have been in some part an identification with her.) 
He still has his “softer side,” as it were. But following her death this identi- 
fication could hardly have remained as a source of inner security; on the 
Contrary, Mack had had an experience well calculated to promote terrify- 
Ing ideas of what it might mean to be feminine, and we should expect 
him to regard any feminine traits within himself primarily as areas of vul- 
nerability. 

_This consideration of Mack's fear of weakness seems to throw further 
light on his struggle with dependence. It is very likely that he regards his 
dependent needs as signs of weakness—the same kind of weakness that has 
just been discussed—and that this is another reason why he cannot freely 
admit the existence of these needs. It is as if accepting help or love or comfort 
tom a woman meant being somehow identified with her, and hence open 
ta the dangers with which women have to contend. Accepting help or love 
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Boo 
or comfort from a man suggest being treated like a woman by that man, ang 
hence threatened with the loss of masculinity. But because in his innermog 
self Mack would like to be treated in just this way, the sense of weakness i, 
constantly stimulated, and no amount of counteractive striving can entirely 


dispel it. 
3. DYNAMICS OF SURFACE BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES 


Given these underlying trends—dependence, hostility against the father, 
submission, passivity and homosexuality, and fear of weakness—it is possible 
to offer reasonable explanations for most of Mack's characteristic traits and 
attitudes. These surface trends can be understood in large part as derivations 
or transformations of the deep-lying needs we have discussed. Surface and 
depth are connected by means of well-known psychological mechanisms, 

An abstract formulation of Mack’s personality, in its genetic aspects, js 
sketched in its general outlines in Figure 1(XX). Genetically early forces 
and events appear at the bottom of the chart, and the course of development 
is followed by reading upward, arrows indicating the directions of de- 
termination and the points at which it is applied. No attempt is made to 
indicate the nature of the causation in the various instances. A rough cor- 
respondence between order in the genetic sequence and degree of depth 
within the contemporary personality structure is assumed, the earliest reac- 
tion tendencies being regarded as those which now lie deepest within the 
personality. 

It may be noted at once that fear of weakness occupies the most central 
position on the chart. Deriving, as we have seen, chiefly from the deep-lying 
tendencies toward dependence on the one hand and toward submission, pas- 
sivity and homosexuality on the other, this fear necessitates several protective 
devices which lead to a variety of behavior patterns and general attitudes at 
the surface level. The fear has to be denied, allayed, and if possible, overcome. 
We observe in Mack, therefore, attempts to conceal weakness by verbal 
denial and by presenting a facade of toughness, to get rid of weakness by 
projecting it onto other people, chiefly outgroups, and then condemning 
them on this score, to overcompensate for weakness by strivings for pow" 
and status and to allay the sense of weakness by aligning himself with powe" 
ful individuals and groups, | 

Little more need be said, it seems, concerning Mack’s straightout verbal 
denial of weakness. It is simply that all through his interview he is at pai 
to tell us that he is not weak but strong and that if at any time he has appeatt 
to be weak, then this was entirely justified by external circumstance. 
particular importance for Mack’s susceptibility to fascist propaganda is 
fact that the need to excuse weakness sometimes leads him into distor riom 
of reality; he exaggerates the power and misreads the intentions of outgrot 
according to the formula, “If I appear to be weak, it is because they 4" 


FIGURE 1 (XX) 
THE GENETIC ASPECTS OF MACK’S PERSONALITY 
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strong and out to take unfair advantage of me.” The mechanism is the sam, 
as that which underlies the “persecution complex” so regularly associated With 
repressed homosexuality, though the conflict in Mack seems much less intense 
than that found in clinic patients. What we see on the surface here is the self. 
pity implicit in his thesis that he has done well considering all that he ha 
had to contend with, and his projective thinking about such outgroups as the 
Jews, the New Deal, and the Washington bureaus. There can be little doubt 
that the problem with which Mack is struggling here was first presented to 
him in connection with his childhood relations with his father: “How can | 
be expected to oppose, to be strong and independent, to become a man, when 
father is so strong.” That he has been able to transpose the whole complex 
into the area of group relations saves him from having to oppose any individ. 
ual or group that is really strong, and at the same time—since his ideas are now 
shared for various reasons by many other people—to achieve an appearance 
of “normality” that he would not have were he to concentrate on a single 
private “enemy.” 

Mack has made some attempt to conceal weakness by contriving a tough 
exterior. The leather jacket and the “nice equipment, for example a good 
rifle” are probably intended as unmistakable signs of masculinity. Mack is 
unable, however, to behave aggressively,* and hence the device of over- 
compensatory toughness does not serve him as well as it does many prejudiced 
men. But if he is unable to be physically tough, he can at least be tough- 
minded. His general attitude of anti-intraception can be understood as pri- 
marily an attempt to ward off any suggestion of “softness” that might be 
implicit in a more human way of looking at things. 

The most primitive mechanism for dispelling a sense of weakness is the 
projection, “I am not weak, they are.” Mack makes some use of this mech- 
anism, though not in the crudest possible way. It is not so much that he sees 
weakness where none exists; rather, he thinks of people and groups in rigid 
categories of weak versus strong, and if any weakness is actually there it E 
what first strikes his eye, as it were, and he reacts to it in a particular way» 
His main concern is not to be in any way identified with weakness. Religious 
people, Jewish refugees, and women may actually be, in one sense or another, 
weak, but for Mack this is the main fact about these groups of people and 
he must at all costs set them apart from himself. If one asks why he canno! 
have pity for weak people but instead actually hates them, the answer is two 
fold. In the first place, they remind him too much of his own weakness an 
all the dreadful fear with which it is associated. Second, and probably more 
important, he believes weak people to be dangerous. When he says that 
Jews “Should not resent” their persecution we can readily infer that x 
believes they do resent it and will seek revenge in time. Women and NE 

“CE, in this connection J. E; Brown's findings, from the use of the Rosenzweig Picture 


Frustrati Legale 
stration Test, on “passive anti-Semitism” (16). 
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groes, as the T.A.T. analysis made clear, are regarded in this same. way. It is 
to be granted that the strictness of Mack’s mother, and later attempts of the 
sister and the aunt to carry out her policy, helped to teach Mack that women 
could be aggressive, but there is reason to believe that his notions about the 
dangerous aspects of “weak” people are based primarily upon a projection. 
The feeling of being persecuted aroused in him the strongest impulses to 
yiolence (“the young man looks like he might commit murder if oppressed”) 
and he imagines that “downtrodden” people are similarly motivated. 

Fear of the weak woman, as has been pointed out, would largely explain 
Mack’s sexual backwardness, and this in turn offers sufficient basis for the 
moralistic sex attitudes expressed on the questionnaire and in the interview. 
How is the rejection of women to be reconciled with the fact that Mack 
idealizes his mother and intends to marry a girl with a “tremendously nice 
personality”? Here it must be considered that Mack actually has two con- 
ceptions of women: the “bad,” weak, dangerous, exploitive, sexual woman 
who drags one down, and the good, wholesome, asexual one who gives. 
It is the former with whom one dares to have sex relations as “the aftermath 
of a New Year's party”; the latter is described mainly contrasting her with 
the former; she is not interested primarily in “a good time” or “in spending 
fellows’ money” or in anything “sordid.” Undoubtedly the imagery of this 
“good” woman derives in part from the imagery of the mother “who devoted 
her last strength to us kids.” Certainly Mack would like to recapture some 
of the love and comfort that he received from his mother, provided this mo- 
tive on his part can be adequately rationalized. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that his appreciation of his mother seems somewhat overdone, enough 
so to suggest that his idealization of her is based partly on bad conscience and 
is an attempt to undo hostility that was directed against her. One cannot be 
very optimistic about the prospects for Mack’s forthcoming marriage. While 
on the one hand he wants more than any woman can give him, on the other 
hand, he feels it would be weak to ask his wife for anything at all. And this 
is not to mention the problem of how sex is to be introduced into the picture 
without spoiling it altogether. 

It has already been suggested that Mack’s strivings for power and status— 
his desire to “raise” himself—may be regarded as largely overcompensatory. 
Indeed, it would be very surprising if some kind of counteractive activity did 
not have a place among the devices he employs for overcoming the sense of 
Weakness, From this point of view we can understand why it is that the needs 
for affiliation and recognition when they appear in the T.A.T. are expressed 
Mainly as a desire for having the members of his group look up to him, and 
Why being an officer in the DeMolay and in his class at business school is im- 
Portant to him. The crucial role of the status drive in determining Mack’s 
Eeneral ideology was first indicated in the analysis of his remarks concerning 
Vocation and income. There it seemed clear that for him “going up” meant 
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going up ina hierarchy; in his mind the existence of dominant groups ang 
submerged groups was “natural” and, far from being concerned with chang. 
ing this state of affairs, his aim was to have membership in the groups tha 
were dominant. This is something different from the ordinary, everyday 
desire to improve one’s lot in a sociological sense. It seems that here again 
Mack’s thinking about group relations is dominated by the rigid categories of 
“strong” and “weak.” In the light of the foregoing personality analysis we 
may say that, once again, Mack brings to his interpretation of group rel. 
tions images and attitudes which have remained unchanged since their genesis 
in the childhood relations with his father. That one was weak and the other 
strong was then the salient fact, and the persistence of this idea is a part of the 
fixation upon the traumatic situation of childhood. Since Mack could not con- 
ceive of himself opposing the irresistibly strong father, his attempt at a solu- 
tion was to convince himself that his father was “good” and so to align 
himself with him. This corresponds exactly with Mack’s present approach to 
group relations. He does not oppose any group that is, in actuality, strong. 
instead, he argues that the strong ones are the good ones, and even while ad- 
miring and being subservient to them he overcomes weakness through gain- 
ing a sense of participation in their power. 

This last is, of course, one aspect of the general attitude which we have 
termed authoritarian submission, and which we have previously seen to be 
an outstanding feature of Mack’s manifest personality. To say that this att- 
tude rests upon an attempt to overcome weakness through identification 
with power is to mention only one of its major sources. In so far as authori- 
tarian submission is a means for overcoming weakness it stands as a kind of 
defense against the underlying homosexual submission and passivityy it r 
mains to be pointed out that this surface trend offers at the same time gratifi- 
cation for these very same needs. In glorifying strong groups and individual 
—‘father figures”—he is expressing the need for a father’s love and support 
and guidance, for a God who is “strictly man, greater than any on this earth, 
one that would treat us as a father would his son.” Whereas most channels for 
the expression of this need are closed because they pass too close to weakness 
it can in certain circumstances come into the open and be gratified: Chiefly 
when the strong man or strong group is strong enough, strong enough so that 
there is a chance for participation in real power and strong enough s0 that 
submission can be readily excused. If one should ask why Roosevelt, who 
was almost universally experienced in this country as a father figure, Ke 
not happily accepted and admired by Mack instead of being rejected 3 $ 
“dictator,” the answer would seem to be that he was not strong enough 
he “would come off second best in a contest with Winnie,” while as for Gert 
eral Marshall, ‘nobody could alter his position.” 

How authoritarian submission promotes political conservatism and mo 
1 This point has been elaborated in Chapter XVII. 
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conventionalism in this subject has been described in sufficient detail in Chap- 
ter II. Lacking a firmly internalized superego, a result of the failure to achieve 
q basic identification with the father, Mack looks outside of himself for 
guidance as to what to do and what not to do, and turns naturally to the 
authorities that seem strongest and most commonly accepted. He cannot, 
however, admit that this is the case, but clings to the illusion that he has a 
stubborn nature and is a man to make his own decisions. 

This last suggests that Mack’s relations with his authorities are not entirely 
harmonious, that he is not altogether comfortable with the arrangements that 
he has made. This is no more than we should expect from a consideration of 
the sources of his authoritarianism. It springs originally, as we have seen, from 
hostility toward his father. This hostility led to submission based on fear and, 
although submission offers other rewards as well, the element of fearful neces- 
sity still has an important role in Mack's attitude toward authority. It is this 
circumstance that gives his adherence to conventional standards the aspect of 
rigidity; since they have never been fully integrated with the ego, it is neces- 
sary to adhere to them strictly lest they be thrown overboard altogether. 

Mack's hostility against minority groups and other groups and individuals 
is almost always justified by him on moral grounds. And the morality to 
which he appeals is that of the external authorities to which he is subservient. 
His manifest aggression is, so to speak, in the name of authority. He arranges 
things so that his conscience and his deepest antisocial impulses operate in 
collaboration. But if we ask what is his conception of the outgroup and why 
it provokes him so we are led back to the same sources that gave rise to his 
conceptions and attitudes concerning ingroup authorities. Outgroups are 
hated, as we saw in Chapter II, for being selfishly and ruthlessly aggressive. 
(That outgroups are also “weak” may be a logical contradiction, but it is 
not a psychological one; Mack’s thinking about social and political matters 
is dominated by unconscious processes and, hence, cannot be expected to con- 
form with the rules of logic.*) The power-seeking features of the outgroup, 
no less than the admirably strong aspects of the “good” ingroup, can be 
understood as derivatives of the infantile imagery of the father. Since Mack 
dared not oppose his father but could only submit to him, it became necessary 
to convince himself that the father was good. But this did not dissipate the 
Original hostility against the father. Nor did Mack attempt to handle it by 
turning it against himself; one of the outstanding features of his case is the 
relative absence of self-criticism. What he did was displace the hostility onto 
Outgroups; or better, the frustrating, punishing, persecutory features which 

ad to be denied in the father were seen as originating in outgroups who 
Could then be hated in safety, because they were not strong in actuality, and 
good conscience, because the traits ascribed to them were those which the 


a 3 : : soos ay : 
i Cf. Freud's discussion of “exemption from mutual contradiction” as one of che 
L ss 5 

‘acteristics of unconscious processes. 
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ingroup authorities would condemn. Thus it is that each “good” trait that 
the father is said to have is the opposite of a “bad” trait which belongs to the 
image of the Jew: while the father’s “greatest contribution was denying him. 
self pleasures to take care of us kids” the Jews are not “interested in human. 
ity,” while the father was renowned for his “honesty,” one has to be careful 
of Jewish clothiers. At the same time, wheh it comes to the one trait in the 
father which Mack is almost inclined to criticize, that is, social withdrawal 
one finds that it too looms large in the imagery of the Jew: they refuse “to 
mingle and become a part of our people,” “they would rather be alone.” Jf 
the Jews have thus to bear the brunt of Mack’s ambivalent feelings toward his 
father, there might be some comfort for them in the fact that his feelings 
toward them are also somewhat ambivalent. It may be recalled that Mack's 
explanation for what he supposes to be Jewish pressure on Congress and for 
the fact that Jews have been “fully repaid” for their part in the war effort 
is that “they are businessmen,” and we know that he has nothing but admira- 
tion for businessmen, especially those who represent a “concentration of 
wealth in a certain class,” i.e., “the big capitalists.” Unfortunately, however, 
it is very doubtful that the Jews could ever benefit from the positive phase 
of Mack's ambivalence, for their supposed inability makes them more dan- 
gerous to him. The separation of the good father image from the bad is an 
essential of Mack’s personality adjustment and he could no more see “good” 
in his image of the Jew than he can see “bad” in his father. 

As far as our material goes the only outlets for the expression of aggression 
that Mack has is through his ethnocentrism, that is, through authoritarian 
aggression against various kinds of outgroups. There is, however, one other 
manifestation of underlying aggression which may afford some vent for his 
feelings, and that is cynicism. This prominent tendency in our subject has 
been described in Chapters II and VII. It seems clear enough now that its 
major source is the bottled-up resentment with which the present analysis 
has been so largely concerned. We must understand, however, that in cyni- 
cism the destructiveness is directed against the self as well as against the 
world.’ It is not only that the subject’s own aggressiveness is projected onto 
other people, who are then accused of being acquisitive and warlike, but con- 
tempt for other people seems to be closely related to contempt for himself. 
In Mack’s case—and this probably holds generally for authoritarian personali- 
ties—the self-contempt-derives from his sense of weakness and this, a5 W“ 
have seen, is the aftermath of his surrender to his father. This surrender can- 
not be wholly excused, and as long as he cannot permit himself to feel agf- 


Ee i ‘ng e 
Bressive toward those who are actually strong, there will be a nagging ! 


r . oe: aght 
minder that he, in reality, is weak. He tries to free himself from this thov’ 
* On the topic of cynicism Sanford, Conrad, and Franck (108) have publish 
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ed on a questionnaire similar to those employed in the present study. 
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by projecting the contemptibleness onto mankind, and thus there is some 
pasis for saying that he hates others because he hates himself, 

To complete the picture it is necessary to return now to the topic of Mack's 
dependence. The sense of deprivation that followed the loss of his mother, 
and the growing feelings that because of his weakness people might leave 
him out or take advantage of him, seem to have generated in him a general 
attitude of acquisitiveness and, more specifically, a feeling that somebody 
ought to give him something. The highest praise of mother, father, sister, or 
fiancée is that they gave or will give to him, and one of the major character- 
istics of “bad” people is that they are selfish or "not interested in humanity.” 
It is not difficult to infer that his concern with justice is primarily concern 
with getting something. A man who can speak sentimentally of justice in 
one breath and almost in the next speak of barring Hitler’s victims from this 
country on the ground that they are “Europe’s misfits” is hardly employing 
the term “justice” in its basic sense. But apparently his acquisitiveness en- 
counters his conventional moral standards and has to be reacted against. He is 
very careful to assure us that he has “repaid” what he got from others, and 
he is moralistically temperate in stating his objectives with respect to income. 
The importance of this conflict about acquisitiveness for Mack's social out- 
look lies in the fact that it supplies the basis for another accusation against 
outgroups. They are said to be “materialistic” and “money-minded.” This 
seems to be in part a projection, since outgroups are accused of doing exactly 
what he and his own group do but would like to deny, and in part a mere 
complaint about the fact that the world goes its own way without paying 
much attention to him and his wants. 

A remarkable feature of Mack’s dependence is that although it has been 
rendered ego-alien and as an unconscious force leads to the misjudgment and 
rejection of other people, so much of it still finds expression in behavior. 
(This has been brought out in the above discussion of underlying depend- 
ence.) This is testimony to his outstanding facility in rationalization, some- 
thing that is made possible, as it seems, by his unwillingess to look at himself. 

This brings us to a place where we must consider Mack’s stereotypy, a 
characteristic of his thinking that is highly pronounced and, clearly, of the 
greatest significance for his prejudice. In one sense, his stereotyped thinking 
about social phenomena seems to be related to his general attitude of anti- 
Intraception and to be dependent, in part at least, upon the same underlying 
Conditions. It might be said that one reason why Mack’s explanations of social 
Phenomena are so primitive and oversimplified (for example, differences 
among ethnic groups are categorical and due to differences in blood strain) 
! that he is unable to make any use of social or psychological theories of 
determination. This can hardly be due to a lack of intelligence or of informa- 
tion, for an examination of his interview leaves a strong impression that with 
tegard to those factors he is above the average for college students. A stronger 
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argument could be made for the view that his is an educational deficiency. 
that he simply has not been subjected to instruction about man and Society. 
But this is such a widespread phenomenon in this country that it can hardly 
be used to explain why Mack stands out from the group. Besides, he could 
have made some use of the social and psychological viewpoints that are 
available, but he chose not to. And, for that matter, the fact that anti-intry. 
ceptive education is so widespread has itself to be explained, and we can well 
believe that factors of individual psychology have an important role to play, 
In Mack’s case at least there is a strong suggestion that he cannot reckon with 
either the sociology or the psychology of other people because he cannot 
examine the conditions or determinants of his own behavior. Ideas or obserya- 
tions that would be necessary to lend breadth or depth to his view of the 
world or of himself cannot enter the picture, because they would arouse 
too much anxiety. It is as if—to put it somewhat dramatically—he can see only 
what be bas seen before and learn only what he already knows. In our con- 
sideration of Mack’s anti-intraception we were given reason to believe that 
he has to avoid introspection or attention to human factors in order to main- 
tain his sense of being tough-minded. The fuller analysis of his personality 
shows that his problem is much more serious: he has to deal with a variety 
of strong unconscious impulses which are not integrated with the ego and 
which he feels—not without good cause—might get out of hand. In short, the 
task of maintaining his repressions imposes a heavy burden upon him. This 
state of affairs has been described, in previous chapters, as ego weakness, and 
Mack’s case offers an excellent illustration of this concept. The problems 
with which he was faced as a child—problems centering around the loss of 
his mother and the necessity for making an adjustment to the “distant” father 
—were too much, they were more than the undeveloped ego could handle. 
Primitive defenses, chiefly repression and countercathexis, were necessary; 
and since that time, the ego has had to devote so much energy to maintaining 
these defenses that it could not develop normally. It remains narrow and con- 
stricted, in danger of being overwhelmed by emotional impulses from within 
or authoritative commands from without. Since the inner impulses are more 
to be feared than the outer authorities there is rigid adherence to the stand- 
ards of the latter, but since these authorities are not accepted in any funda- 
mental way this adherence could be given up altogether in circumstance 
that made it safe to do so. Since the traumatic experiences of childhood hav! 
not been integrated with the ego, the categories with which the child stru® 
tured the world have persisted, in more or less unmodified form, to dominat 
contemporary thinking. Since there is little that is truly inside the personality, 
there can be little tolerance of inner conflict and little self-criticism; inst® 


8 $ j s ely 
there is an attitude of hostile watchfulness toward a world that is larg®: 
alien, 
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C. THE CONTRASTING CASE OF LARRY 


We may now turn to the case of Larry. A final appraisal of Mack and a 


judgment of the implications of his case can better be made after the two 
cases have been compared. 


At the time of recording Larry’s interview, the interviewer made the fol- 
lowing observations: 


Larry is conventional, conservative, well-mannered, deferent, quiet, and a con- 
formist. Overtly he could be described as a passive, feminine type. He is a good 
example of the weak, unadjusted man who reads Dale Carnegie and becomes well- 
mannered, friendly, articulate, outgoing, but empty. 

In appearance, he is slight, short, becoming bald-headed, rather feminine in gen- 
eral. He is openly dependent, highly articulate, and highly inyolved in the interview, 
making great effort, and appearing to enjoy it very much, remarking so especially 
at the end and being concerned with the general nature and purpose of the study, 
In spite of his highly conservative politics and his big-business personal goal, there 
issomething very naive and unworldly about him. 


The clinical section of Larry’s interview follows. 


(What were you like as a child?) “I seldom got any spankings. I was very active 
and played a lot of games. I don’t want to brag, but I was well liked, like by the 
neighborhood women, who said I was a nice boy, if you know what I mean. That 
was until I was about ro. But outside the home, like in school and the neighborhood, 
away from home, I was more mischievous. I got into little difficulties. My brother, 
who is two and a half years older than I, and I were always together. We were 
fighting, jealous of each other, then friendly, going to the show or something. He 
was huskier, more athletic; I was always small, still am. My brother was more studi- 
ous, conservative, wouldn’t take chances, quiet. I admired him for this, for being 
a good big brother; for having a nice build, being nice looking, having good judg- 
ment; I admired him a lot, but I always maintained my own independence.” 

(Early experiences?) Age 3—an uncle passed away. “I remember his body in the 
house; it stayed there all day; then the hearse came and took it away. He used to hold 
me on his knee; I liked him a lot, I was the baby of the family. And his wife was 
especially nice. She used to pet me and play with me a lot, Then, another time— 

guess about age 3 also—I remember wandering into the bull pen on the farm; and 
then the bull came for me, and the hired man just barely saved me, and I was really 
scared to death. I remember my mother’s being there nearby and how scared she 
was too, Another memory I have, age 3 or 4, I remember how my brothers would 
Catch rabbits on the farm. The rabbits would get into a lot of long pipes that we had 
in the back yard and my brothers would force the rabbits out with long poles and 
Catch them as they came out the other end of the pipe. They would either knock 
them over the head as they came out, or sometimes they would catch them alive. 

‘hat impressed me particularly was being able to touch a wild animal, and it 
Couldn’t run away, and I would rub its fur, Then, at the same period, on the farm, I 
have another memory, of sitting on a horse which belonged to my brothers and 
being held on it, half afraid and half jubilant over riding.” 
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(Larry is extremely effortful here and apparently has thought about these thi 
considerably. They come out fairly easily.) prias 

(Experiences with father? ) “I remember at age 2 amy ather whipped my oldest 
brother very severely and my mother took all the children and went INTO town to 
separate from my father. | remember we went to the lawyer’s office and had to sta 
there overnight because there was nowhere else. The next morning my father camp 
in and found us, and he and my mother settled their differences. That’s the only dif. 
ficulty that I've ever known between them. There’s never been an argument since 
they've gotten along swell. I’ve had a wonderful home. (Is father very severe?) He 
wasn’t strict in the sense of many rules, but when he told us to do something, we haq 
to do it. We got few whippings, but when we did, they were plenty bad. (Whar 
about you? ) I didn’t get as many as my brothers did. ld maneuver out of them, | 
didn’t get any after the age of 12. I remember my brother got one even when he 
was 15. That was when I learned how to maneuver out of things—I just kept out of 
his way. When I was younger, I did whatever might avoid his punishment, My 
mother spanked us more often, but not so severely. We feared our father through 
our mother, that is, we feared she’d tell him and he’d punish us. Her main threat was 
not ‘I'll spank you,’ but ‘I'll tell your father.’ Her own spankings were so mild that 
we almost enjoyed them.” : . 

(Fears?) “I was afraid of the dark till age 16 or 18, my last years of high school, 
but I overcame it. I don’t fear animals, except snakes, which I still fear and dislike.” 

(Nightmares?) “I had them, but I don't recall any particular ones.” (Larry 
brought up nightmares himself, asking if that were a fear.) “One fear I had Was ina 
big farmhouse we lived in when I was a kid, and it creaked in the wind, and I'd lie 
awake for an hour or more, thinking someone was there and being afraid. | remem- 
ber lying awake sometimes most of the night; sometimes I'd go into my mother's 
bed. 

“I still have unpleasant dreams; I don’t know if they're nightmares. One was that 
my heart was stopping; or that I was sick and wouldn't get well. One was that my leg 
was petting amputated; I’d have to feel it just to see that it was still there. That sp 
probably onaccount of the war, though. Recently I dreamed I was awake, in bed, an | 
someone was just about to grab me. I couldn’t move or yell; I was just completes) 
paralyzed there, but at the last minute I woke up. Or I'll dream that I can't see gel 
or Writing around me; it’s like being blind. They can see, but I can’t quite ma 
things out,” a l 

(Adolescence? ) “I went through it smoothly into manhood. I didn't notice any 
great change in my life, (Sex?) No great problem. I thought about girls all the rhe 
as boys will, and I looked at them. I started going out with them at about 15 I > 3 
them a lot and associated with them at school and in the neighborhood. You kony 
you have the usual sexual desires, but you don’t let them bother you. (Sex mora see 
l feel a girl should remain a virgin until 21 or 22 anyway. If she expects to marry pie 
after that, she should wait until after marriage, but if she 1s a career girl or doe t 
want to get married, then an affair with an unmarried man is O.K. if they pst 
quiet and secluded so the moral standards of others are not lowered. she £ ! T his 
pick out one fellow to have a sex relation with, and not carry on with several. 
is another example of Larry’s highly articulate and theorized views on a pe ce 

(You?) “Not until after I came out of the hospital, when I was 23 oF 24 dll 
then I’ve had several affairs, lasting a few weeks or a month. I won’t marty)" st 
have more security, She almost has to be a virgin, though not necessarily. 


3 way 
respect for the women I slept with. I know that’s selfish, but I guess thats the W% 
most fellows are.” 


Nips 
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(Ideal wife? ) “She shouldn’t work, no career. She should stay at home, love me 
raise a family, not expect too much in the way of fine clothes and a good time. She 
should have a good reputation, be attractive, not taller than I, nor too short, say 2 or 

inches shorter; she should be intelligent and a college graduate; congenial, easy to 
get along with, sympathetic, a good mother, stick with me through thin and thick, 
even if I get sick. She shouldn’t drink to excess, but drinkin g moderately is all right, 
She shouldn’t get too friendly with other men—you know how some married 
women put their arms around other men, and things like that—but she should be 


friendly with men. She should have a good home background, come from a good 
family. Wealth is immaterial,” 


(Ideal husband? ) “He should give her happiness, through security, home, car, 
enjoyment and entertainment; money to travel, and so on. He should be a good 
father to the children, shouldn’t give the wife any worries; he shouldn’t get drunk, 
and he should be faithful to his wife.” } 


(Good father?) “He should be devoted to his children, give them the proper 
clothing, food, education; he shouldn’t spoil them, give them cars in high school, 
and like that; but be good to them; he should take them on vacations; discipline 


them in a kind but firm way, teach them the proper morals when they are young, 
and give them the right environment.” 


(What were you good at in school? ) “History and economics. I wasn’t very good 
or very bad at anything. I had a C plus average. I didn’t work hard in high school; 
I just slid along. I liked sports, and I played basketball for four years in high school, 
although I was too slight and light to get very far. Languages were especially dif- 
ficult, and math. Then I went to junior college for a year; then I got sick and was in 
a sanitarium for four years. I got out, worked, and I’ve been back in school for a 
semester now. I’m living at a cooperative house.” 


Most of the outstanding features of Larry’s personality seem to belong to 
one or the other of two syndromes: the one centering around dependence, 
passivity, and feminine identification, the other around subservience to an 
internalized but relatively narrow and restricting superego. Both of these 
patterns are more pronounced in this subject than in most unprejudiced 
men. Whereas some acceptance of dependence, passivity, and femininity 
appears regularly in men who score low on the scales, Larry's “softness” 
Would seem to be fairly extreme by any standard. His conservatism, conven- 
tionalism, and authoritarian aggression—trends which in his case can be at- 
tributed mainly to the superego—are sufficiently pronounced so that he 
exhibits a number of features which are found more common! y among high 
than among low scorers. He actually scores high on the PEC scale, and there 
S reason to believe that his liberal sentiments with respect to minority issues 
ire of fairl y recent origin. The contrasts between Larry and Mack are never- 
theless marked. The fact that the two men are similar in certain respects— 
Passivity and conventionalism have loomed large in the discussion of Mack’s 
“ase¢—should help us to see what circumstances made the crucial differences. 

Numerous manifest traits of Larry’s can be grouped on the basis that they 
Xpress a general pattern of dependence, passivity, and feminine identifica- 
ton, He quite openly expresses his desire for understanding and support, and 
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his readiness to accept the material help which he expects will be offered to 
him. He wants to be liked, and to this end he is prepared to inhibit aggression 
and to be generally pleasing in his relations with others. More than this 
he wants pleasure and comfort and relaxation—and he wants to be assureg 
of a bountiful and dependable source of supply. He has a basic “taking jn» 
attitude toward the world. What prevents him from being grasping, it seems, 
is his conviction that there is plenty for everybody. This conviction even 
permits him to be generous. He wants everybody to have plenty and to be 
happy—himself included. What holds for material supplies holds also for 
people: he is ready to take them in too, that is, to be identified with them 
and to share their feelings, just as he is ready to give out his own feelings, This 
attitude leaves him sensitive to rejection, but at the same time able to sympa- 
thize with those whom he conceives as downtrodden—an essential feature 
of his positive attitudes toward minority groups. Relatively free from the 
idea that softness might leave him open to attack, he is able to indulge in 
tendencies which in men like Mack are automatically associated with dan- 
gerous weakness: he can experience the human, emotional aspects of things; 
he can be subjective and introspective, enjoy fantasy life and “philosophiz- 
ing,” admit having fears, anxieties, and doubts. Consistent with all this is the 
fact that he can have close relationships with women, whom he conceives 
to be not very different from himself. 

These trends are on the surface in Larry; they are directly expressed in his 
overt behavior. The contrast with Mack lies in the fact that in him trends 
of this very same kind operate below the surface and he is very concerned 
to deny and counteract them. What is it that has made the difference? Most 
important, it would seem, were the differing circumstances connected with 
the childhood relationships with the mother. It was in this area that Mack was 
subjected to severely traumatic experiences, whereas Larry’s early relation- 
ship with his mother was close and for the most part highly gratifying: 
Indeed the mother looms as the central figure in Larry’s childhood. There 
is reason to believe that she took good care of him and that he became strongly 
attached to her. The attitude of love-seeking was carried over into his rel- 
tions with other women, whose love he sought to obtain and to hold by bems 
a “good boy.” It seems that he is still bent on obtaining the kind of gratifica- 
tion he received as a child, and that to a considerable extent he succeeds 3 
doing so—through having found modes of behavior that are more Or 2 
acceptable socially. (Mack, for his part, was forced to repress his dependen 
needs in childhood, and so was not able to find suitable modes for their expr 
sion; hence, he remains comparatively frustrated, unhappy, and self-pity 
Larry is not, however, altogether secure with respect to the needs under i 
cussion. He did not receive enough gratification in childhood, nor does ; 
receive enough now, so that he can take love and support for granted: A 
still susceptible to frustration and sensitive to rejection. The circumstance’ 
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there being much but still not enough gratification would account, in large 
part, for Larry’s identification with his mother in childhood. Identification 
was a means for getting close to her and holding on to her, and of protecting 
himself from having to feel rejected and hostile. It seems, however, that 
the identification is a comfortable one, and that it must have been based more 
upon love than upon fear, 

An additional reason why Larry is able to be comfortable and relaxed 
with his feminine identification lies in the fact that his mother was to a suf- 
ficient extent strong and protective. We are told that when the father was 
too hard on one of the boys, the mother took all the children and went to see 
her lawyer. She thus made it plain that she was not afraid to oppose the 
father and that she was a real source of protection. Larry could be on the 
side of this woman, be identified with her, without feeling that he was plac- 
ing himself in a hopelessly weak position. This is in crucial contrast to Mack 
and many other prejudiced men, who cannot possibly come close to or be 
identified with the mother, no matter how “sweet” or “devoted” she might 
be, because she is conceived as too weak or inconsequential. Apparently, it is 
easier for a boy to identify himself with a feminine role, which he associates 
with the weakness and suffering of the underdog, when the weakness is not 
seen as hopeless nor the suffering as intolerable. 

But if Larry’s passivity and amiability is mainly a derivative of his child- 
hood dependence on the mother, it has at the same time another function 
within the personality. It serves as a defense against his underlying aggressive 
impulses. Several of his responses in the interview and to the Projective 
Questions seem to show a particular concern with the inhibition of aggres- 
sion, €g., after describing the good time he would have if he had only six 
months to live, he adds “all this without hurting anyone”; and “a feeling that 
[have hurt someone” is one of the moods or feelings most disturbing to him. 
His concern with “true comradeship” and his solicitude for persecuted peo- 
ple suggest that, to some extent at least, he loves in order that he might not 
hate. The hypothesis of underlying aggression is supported by the T.A.T.., 
Which gives evidence of “strong underlying hostile impulses.” These im- 
pulsés are directed both against women and against men. Hostility against 
Women 1s aroused by rejection or the threat of it, and can be understood as 
an aspect of the mother-dependence discussed above. (This is different from 
Mack, whose aggression against women is aroused by the fear that they might 
drag him down to their level.) Hostility against men is fused with antisocial 
rebellion, and the conflict between these tendencies on the one hand and the 
demands of conscience on the other is much more intense than is common 
mong low-scoring men. Here, it appears, Larry is expressing attitudes built 
“P on the basis of experiences with his father. There is nothing in the inter- 
“lew material to indicate that the father was unusually provoking, but he 
*ertainly enforced his will, administered some whippings, and was cast by 
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the mother in the role of feared disciplinarian. This would be reason enough 
why Larry should have hostile and rebellious feelings. More than this, the 
T A.T. offers the strong suggestion that Larry reproaches his father for not 
loving him enough, and that part of the interview in which Larry tells what 
a father should be seems to be in keeping with this suggestion. But what is 
particularly important, Larry must also have loved his father and become to 
some extent identified with him. This would account for the fact that rebel. 
lious aggression goes against Larry’s conscience and leaves him feeling guilty 
and remorseful. It is to ward off such feelings that he must praise his father, 
remain subservient to his family’s ideals, and exhibit other conservative tend- 
encies more characteristic of high-scoring men. This brings us to the most 
crucial differences between Larry and Mack. The two subjects differ in the 
quality and intensity of their aggression and in the way of dealing with it. 
Larry takes responsibility for his aggression; though it is not conscious 
now, it seems to have been conscious at one time so that he could actually 
imagine himself taking revenge in one way or another upon his father. With 
Mack, as we have seen, the aggression appears to be out of touch with the 
rest of the personality; it is something which is entirely disclaimed, but 
which might suddenly explode in a blindly impulsive way. We have at- 
tributed these aspects of Mack’s aggression to his extreme fear of the father. 
With Larry this fear seems not to have been so great. He tells us that he was 
afraid of his father’s punishment, it is true, while Mack does not admit such 
fears; but Larry acted as if he were afraid of being merely whipped while 
Mack acted as if he were afraid of being torn limb from limb. There seems 
to have been two reasons for this: first, Larry’s father was in an objective 
sense less dangerous; he was more human and understandable; and second, 
Larry had his mother to support him; she did not come off so badly in her 
quarrels with the father, and though “she would tell father” if Larry did not 
behave, she would protect him if the father was unjust. 

These differences in the real situations with which the two subjects had 
to deal seem to have determined also their differing ways of handling ther 
aggression. Whereas in Mack it is immediately repressed and displaced po 
outgroups, in Larry it is turned against the self, giving rise to guilt feelings 
and self-depreciation, It is this state of affairs in Larry that makes it impos 
sible for him to indulge in wholesale condemnation of other individuals of 
groups; there is a readiness to take blame himself, to suspect that the fault 
might lie within him. This is the work of a fairly normal conscience, a © 
science built up through identification with the father as well as with the 
mother. Larry was willing to accept and to internalize their punishment 
disapproval because he received enough love to make it seem that his 
rifices were worthwhile. In the case of Mack, the father has remained 0%, 
there,” a source of actual danger, rather than become an inner source 
guilt or conflict; instead of striving to live up to principles in order t° fe 
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loved and free of guilt, Mack acts like a man who has made a bad bargain; 
he feels that he has somehow been “gypped” and it is mainly fear that keeps 
him in line. 

But Larry can hardly be regarded as a model of personality integration. 
There is too great a discrepancy between what he feels he must be and what 
he believes himself to be capable of. Since he is still dependent on his par- 
ents for love and support, he must constantly exert himself lest he “fall from 
grace” and lose their good will. And since his underlying aggressive tend- 
encies are not fully integrated with the ego, it is necessary for him to maintain 
careful defenses against them. These defenses include masochism, passivity, 
and oversolicitude for possible victims of aggression. Thus it is that his posi- 
tive attitudes toward minority groups: are based in part upon neurotic trends, 
But this does not mean that these attitudes are unstable. It would be as dif- 
ficult to induce Larry to attack a minority group member (just because 
he belonged to such a group) as it would be to get Mack to see that there 
might be some evil in himself or in his group. It would take a series of severe 
disappointments to divert Larry from his present course: he would have 
to be shown that it is not true that virtue and good work lead to the rewards 
of love and material support and then, instead of becoming overtly aggres- 
sive, he would probably suffer a depression. 

It must be noted, however, that Larry is capable of further growth. The 
fact that he is willing to look at himself and to inquire into his motivations 
indicates that he may achieve a higher degree of personality integration. And 
should he continue to gain understanding of himself, we should expect his 
understanding of the world to increase. 

We should not expect Larry to become militantly outspoken in the inter- 
ests of his democratic beliefs, nor would he be likely to assume any leader- 
ship in a moment of acute crisis. He is too weak, that is to say, he finds it too 
difficult to be overtly aggressive, for that. His tendency, rather, would be to 
ry in an inoffensive way to smooth troubled waters, to get everybody to 

cooperate’—a contribution not to be altogether despised. 

Larry is a rather ordinary young man. His case, though not typical of 
our low scorers, seems to show that among the determinants of relative 
freedom from prejudice are a willingness to accept one’s own softness and 
to take responsibility for one’s own “badness.” But, as the results from our 
clinical sample as a whole have shown, accepting one’s softness does not re- 
quire that one be as soft as Larry or that one overadjust to it as he has done; 
and one can certainly take responsibility for one’s own “badness” without 
femaining caught like Larry in the dilemma of parental dependence, with 
tš underlying hostility and overlying guilt feelings. 

Turning back now to Mack, it would appear that therapy in his case would 
‘ave to consist, first of all, in showing him that the sources of his frustrations 
and unhappiness are mainly in bim. (Only after attaining this insight could 
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he approach a true appraisal of the conflicts and dislocations within society, ) 
He would have to learn to accept more of his own softness and to come to 
rerms with his own aggression. Since, however, the SNARE SS of these trends 
lie, as we have seen, very deep within the personality it is doubtful that any- 
thing short of individual therapy would effect any important change in him, 
Would individual therapy work? Since he is a relatively mild case and since 
he showed in his interview that he is able to make a positive transference 
to an older man, it probably would—but it is highly doubtful that he would 
ever seek it. But if it seems unlikely that his personality will change, there is 
good reason to believe that his behavior can be controlled. Indeed he can be 
too easily controlled, and therein lies one of the major troubles. There js 
little in his make-up to render him resistant to fascist propaganda or to fascist 
leadership. He too, in his own way, is weak and afraid to be overtly ageres- 
sive. He could never on his own initiative be an aggressive leader, but given 
strong direction from above he could pass it along to those who, in an organ- 
izational sense, were below him. He would be unlikely on his own initiative 
openly to attack a minority group member, not because of conscience but 
because of fear that he might get hurt or be disapproved of; but given the 
safety and influence of a crowd or the backing of someone he regarded as an 
authority, he could be violently aggressive. However regrettable from the 
democratic point of view this susceptibility to external control might be, the 
fact remains that it offers the best basis for preventing his antidemocratic 
tendencies from expressing themselves in action. The appeal should be not 
to his sympathy or his conscience, but to his fear and submissiveness. He must 
be convinced that arrayed against the overt expression of his prejudices are 
the law, overwhelming numbers of people, numerous conventional authori- 
ties and prestige figures. If those who stand for democracy want to win him 
to their side, they must do more than show him that they have high ideals 
and realistic plans for social improvement; they must convince him that they 
also have strength. Such a program, unfortunately, involves an essential para- 
dox: in inducing him to behave in accordance with democratic principles 
one is likely to strengthen his authoritarianism and, hence, his antidemocratic 
potential. One could not, therefore, undertake so to influence the con- 
temporary behavior of individuals like Mack unless one exerted as much 
effort toward insuring that antidemocratic leadership did not gain the 3% 
cendancy in the future. 











CHAPTER XXI 


CRIMINALITY AND ANTIDEMOCRATIC 
TRENDS: A STUDY OF PRISON INMATES 
William R. Merrow 





A. INTRODUCTION 


1. THE PROBLEM 


If, as the foregoing chapters have indicated, failure in superego integra- 
tion, inability to establish emotional relationships with others, and over- 
compensatory reactions to weakness and passivity are among the important 
sources of potentially fascist trends within the personality, should we not 
expect that a group of prison inmates would score particularly high on our 
scales? This, at any rate, was the thought which led us to consider our sub- 
jects from the San Quentin Prison! as a key group. 

The most extreme failures in superego integration are found in the psy- 
chopathic personality (see Chapter XIX), a type of character structure which 
has been given an important role in criminality by many authorities, e.g., 
Karpman (61), Lindner (74), and Glueck and Glueck (44). Traits which 
some writers assign to criminals in general, e.g., egocentricity, absence of 
sense of guilt, inadequate emotional control, are often regarded as aspects of 
the psychopathy syndrome. Inability to establish emotional relationships 
with other people is probably a mark of psychopathy, though it is a trait 
Often assigned to the delinquent personality in general, e.g., by Lowrey (76). 
That the inordinate longing for status and power, the readiness for aggres- 
sion against weaker or relatively defenseless people, and the demands for 
Immediate recognition so common among criminals usually spring from 
under lying weakness, passivity, and homosexuality has often been noted, e.g., 
by Aichorn (4) and by Alexander and Healy (6). These considerations are 
n accord with the well-known role of criminal types in fascist movements; 
they are the “plug-uglies” who are assigned the task of terrorizing minority 
Soup members, active labor unionists, liberals, and radicals. 


p, [his study was made possible by the extended cooperation and assistance of Dr. 
avid G, Schmidt, Chief Psychiatrist, San Quentin, California, and his staff. 
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the same time, however, it was considered that there might be certain 
types of criminals who, exhibiting trends quite different from EOS noted 
above, would obtain relatively low scores on our S Thus in the normal 
criminal” of Alexander and Staub (7) and in the “antisocial offender” of 
Sanford (103) rebellion against the status quo seems to be an important 
feature. This suggested that we might expect to find in some of the San 
Quentin subjects certain manifestations of a trend which in our major 
sample had appeared to favor low scores on the scales. Finally, in the “pre. 
social oftender” described by Sanford, the need for love and the sense of love 
deprivation are outstanding features, and it was considered possible that in 
some cases these trends might outweigh the displaced hostility that is basic 
to prejudice. There was no information concerning the frequency with which 
these anti-authoritarian and love-oriented patterns appear in the general pop- 
ulation of penal inmates, though it seemed fairly certain that it was small 
compared with that of the authoritarian personality trends noted above, 


At 


2, SAMPLING AND ADMINISTRATION 


The sample of inmates on whom the questionnaire Statistics are based was 
selected as follows. The prison psychiatric department provided, upon re- 
quest, a sample of the inmate population subject to the following conditions: 
(a) A sampling of offense-groups should be obtained, roughly in proportion 
to their ratios in the total inmate population.* (b) Inmates beyond seni 
age of s5 should be excluded. (c) Feebleminded inmates should poereua 
(d) As far as possible, inmates with less than eight years of schooling shoul 
be excluded.* In addition to these restrictions, about twenty of the question 
naires obtained were subsequently excluded because: (e) they were incom 
plete (eight or more items left unanswered); or (f) they belonged to Negro 
or Jewish inmates; or (g) they belonged to inmates in the prison psychotic 
ward. These exclusions left a working sample of 110, on which the statistic 
were obtained. | : a 

The inmates filled out the questionnaire (Form 45) in groups of six or êg 


2 The ratios of different offense-groups in the questionnaire sample are as Cats 
“check-writing” 40%; “robbery,” “burglary,” and “theft” 2870; homicide ie 
offenses” 21%, The corresponding ratios for the prison population (1945) na tee ae 
“check-writing” 14%; “robbery,” “burglary,” and “theft” 54%; homicide 7%; * sorte 
fenses” 119, The chief difference between the questionnaire sample and the Bee 4 
lation is that the latter includes 26% fewer cases of “check-writing,” and 26% mon ae 
of “robbery,” “burglary,” and “theft” The E- and F-scale means for these i p pri 
groups in the sample are not significantly different. (See Table $ (XXI).) All of tht vast 
given in this note, it should be remembered, refer only to the “present offense; 
inmates have committed previous offenses in different categories. wWechslt 
x none subject included in the sample violated this condition; he obtained a 
ellevue LQ. of 48. sack 
* Actually, Brie subjects included in the sample (including the feebleminded sub) 
referred to in footnote 3) violated this condition. 
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at a time, in the prison psychiatric department. Instructions given were the 
same as for other groups, with one addition: An attempt was made to get 
across the idea not only that anonymity would be maintained," but also that 
this task had no relation to prison routine or authority. Such verbal reassur- 
ance could not, of course, alter the general atmosphere of the prison, which 
stresses compulsion and conformity. And it cannot be denied that such an en- 
vironment is conducive to agreement with many of the conventional, au- 
thoritarian values represented in the questionnaire items. That this factor had 
a relatively minor effect upon the responses, however, is indicated by the wide 
inter- and intra-individual differences in answering the questionnaire. These 
differences appear in the fairly wide dispersion of scores obtained for most 
items considered separately, in patterns of agreement and disagreement for 
all except a few ultra-high scorers, and above all in some patterns of pre- 
dominant disagreement (i.e., low scorers). There is also validating interview 
material. It deserves emphasis, moreover, that submission to surrounding au- 
thoritarian pressures is itself an index of authoritarian trends in the per- 
sonality, of inability to maintain individualistic values in the face of coun- 
terpressure, 

It is probable that items were sometimes misunderstood and answered in- 
correctly on account of external distraction, i.e., noise and crowded condi- 
tions. For inmates of low educational status, the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing would naturally be increased. It was discovered in follow-up interviews 
that some inmates had in fact misunderstood some items, and had answered 
them in a manner opposite to their intentions. This type of distortion appears 
to have been a minor (i.e., only occasional) factor, however. 

Fifteen of the inmates were interviewed. Of these, eight scored high, four 
low, and three had scores placing them in what is, for most groups studied, 
the middle range. To avoid overcomplicating the picture, the interviews of 
these “middles” are not included in the discussion. Subjects were selected 
for interviews on the basis of E score (high or low), offense-group (to get 
some sampling of each major group), intellectual level (average or better, as 
estimated roughly from the data on the front page of the questionnaire and 
from the language used),° and the suggestiveness of their responses to the 
Projective Questions. A further selection was imposed by the fact that a few 
of the inmates sought for interviews were in the sick ward at the time or 
Could not conveniently be seen because of conflicting prison routine, 

The interviewees did not come voluntarily to be interviewed, but were 
summoned by the psychiatric department. The examiner tried as best he 


_ "This anonymity was violated to the extent necessary to follow up certain inmates in 

Interviews, It will of course be preserved here. To connect the names given to inter- 

“ewees here with the numbers used in Part IV, see Key on the bottom of Table 1 (XXI). 
his was before the prison I.Q. test data had been made available to us. 
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IDENTIFYING DATA FOR 


TABLE, 1 (XX1) 


INTERVIEWEES IN THE PRISON INMATES GROUP 


4 Pani l b Years of I g7 Pre-Prison 


Peeudonya 


Age” 


+ 


Marital 


status School ing 


Class Occupation 


Status 


ia 


Preudodenocratic 


Ronald 


Robert 


Eugene 


Wilbur 


Clarence 


30 


32 


42 


Divorced UL 9 126 Cook 

3 times 

Seperated Lu 12 1i5(est.) Grocery manager 
Single LL 10 115 Plumber 

Married LL ü BG Truck driver 
Widower LM 3 o4 Farmer; soldier- 


pensioner 


nnn 


Fascist 


Floyd 


Low Scoring 


Jim 


Don 






Dick 





Art 












Ronald: 
Clarence: 
Jim: 










Bia of Movember, 1945. 


brhese ratings are estimates by the examiner, using Lloyd Warner's categ 
Upper," "Lower Upper," "Upper Middle," “Lower Middle," "Upper Lower, 


23 


42 


26 


31 


M6514 
M664B 
M619 





11 125 Irregular odd 
Bingle Lu oe 
M4 122 Homosexual pros- 
= yz titute;, OCCA- 
sional clerk 
Divorced Ly 6 a3 “cattleman" 
twice 


11 117 Mosgengër: 
SIRES m clerk 
ist wife ii 12 128 Sal esann 
died; ind wife 
divorced 
Divorced; now UL 12 112 Clerk 
engaged 


Married 2nd m 14 190 Commercial artist 






ories: “Upper 
" "Lower Lower. 


R WIT 
KEY FOR CONNECTING NAMES GIVEN TO INTERVIEWEES IN THIS CHAPTER 


NUMBERS USED IN PART IV: A 
Wilbur: M6622 


Robert: M656A Eugene: M662A : AC 
Floyd: M658 Adrian: M661A Buck: eB 
Don: M620 Dick: M621A Art; =e 
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Previous Delinqiencies Typical Self-characterizations 


R a ne eee 


Murder during gang 
robbery 


Milled sistress in 
quarrel 


Check-writing 
Killed landlord in 
knife fight 


Attempted rape 
(girl 12) 


Gang robberies 


Robbery with cap 
pistol 


Check-writing while 
drunk 


Numerous thefts and bur- 


glaries Robbed “as a business"; "I always get 


married spectacularly," 
Check-writing; robbery Was “a good boy": "hard-working... 
self-made... business-success, " 


Eight drunk sentences: "I like to fight": "p 
battery; robbery ght"; "I'm a little wild " 


None One of the "poor people" whos "the 


Greeks like to punish.” 


"Molesting" children: 


Was "a good boy"; "a follower": "framed 
attempted rape (child) 


by the people in politics," 


Orunk=and-disorderly; 
several Arey AOL's 


"Everything I do is an act"; “ay 
industriousness just doesn't exist": 
‘only one help I've got...my¥ father," 


Huserous drunk and fhomo- 
sexual) "soliciting" 
Sentences; others 


"Men irritate 50...by...a superior 
attitude"; "I've got to have a God": 
"ay fathor haunts oc " 


Fraud; statutory rape 
(girl 15); "failure to 
provide"; "molesting" 
om children 


"Money is the main object", "you don’t 
think I'm a gèr panies, do you?" 


a 


While drunk, clubbed 
elderly waan to 
death 


Bank robberies (alone): 
to pay mother's debts 


Etole auto while drunk 


Check-writing while 
drunk 


Several thefts: to buy 
necessities for sother 


"The only happiness wè really know of 
iS +.. here on earth"; "I look on God 
as mostly the goodness in all peoples, " 


None "Helping others all ay life, it seems": 
"beset by all sorte of emotional 
problema, " 

Wone "I never did like to argue"; "when ve 


were separated, I got a little wild," 


Doing an “autopsychoanalysia" of om 
"Oedipus complex" to improve social 


Check-eriting while 
drunk 


- = ad justoent. 


"This col 
adaini 


wmn gives the full-scale I.Q score obtained on a Wechsler-Bellevue test 
stered by an inmate working in the prison psychiatric department. 
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could to dissociate himself from prison authority. Some of the interviews 
suffered, like the questionnaire sessions, from external noise and interruptions, 
But except for one interview (with Wilbur, a high scorer), which for lack 
of space had to be conducted in an office where another person was work- 
ing, it is believed that these factors did not seriously interfere with rapport 
or with smooth conduct of the interview (as compared with interviews held 
in freer circumstances). 


3. PLAN OF DISCUSSION 


As elsewhere in the book, the general order of presentation is from sur- 
face attitudes to successively deeper dynamic factors. The bulk of the dis- 
cussion is concerned with interview material, although in each section relevant 
questionnaire statistics are given. The concepts developed earlier in the 
book, especially in Chapters IX-XIII, are here applied systematically toa 
group of key importance for understanding fascism, namely criminals.” The 
more adequate interviews obtained for this group permit detailed exemplifica- 
tion of differentiating variables, combined with case studies of individuals 
who are followed as such throughout the chapter. An attempt is made to 
indicate in what respects the inmates are similar to other groups studied, and 
also what features seem to distinguish them. To help keep the interviewees 
in mind as individuals, Table ı (XXI), which summarizes a few salient 
facts about each one, is presented. 

One notable way in which the prison group is distinguished is the fact 
that some of the high scorers express openly fascistic attitudes. Three of 
the high-scoring interviewees differ sufficiently from the others in this respect 
to warrant special consideration. For each general topic, therefore, the inter- 
viewees are discussed in three groups: pseudodemocratic high scorers, fascists, 
and low scorers, For variables in which there is no notable difference be- 
tween the two kinds of high scorers, some quotations from the fascists are 
often included under discussion of the pseudodemocratic high scorers. The 
distinction between these two differently organized types of mentality among 
the interviewees emerged empirically; it is developed inductively as yarious 
aspects of the fascist syndrome are taken up in successive sections of a 
chapter. The term fascist (as distinguished from pseudodemocratic, potentia 
fascist) is used here to characterize anyone who expresses open hosna 
toward minority groups and endorses the use of force where “necessary s 
suppress such groups; and who explicitly favors a “strong” government, | 
protect business power against demands of labor unions and progress 
political groups—even to the point of suppressing them by force. 


: : PER: sample 

7 The twelve interviewees considered in this chapter were a part of the tl This 

which formed the basis for the quantitative analysis presented in Chapters DS esults tô 
fact no doubt accounts in part, but only in part, for the similarity of the clinical ret | 


1 z m -, | ta en 
be reported here and those which emerged from the analysis of our clinical materia 
as a whole, 
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B. ETHNOCENTRISM 


1, GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE STATISTICS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


A statistical summary of E-scale results for the prison group is presented 
in Table 2 (XXI). The prison inmates obtained a higher group mean on the 


TABLE 2 (XXI) 
RESULTS ON THE E SCALE FROM THE GROUP OF PRISON INMATES 


High Quartile Low Quartile D.P. Over-all 





Item Mean/Person Mean/Person Mean/Person 

5. (Zootsuiters) 6.17 3.22 2.95 5.18 
10. (Negro rights) 6.86 2. 70 4.16 5. 26 
15. (Foreign ideas) 5.90 3.11 2,79 4,78 
20. (Negro foremen) 6.79 2.78 4,01 5.16 
24. (Jewish businessmen) 5. 69 2. 63 3.06 4.06 
28. (Marry a Jew) 5.07 1, 30 3,77 3.20 
32. (Negroes live) 5. 72 1. 67 4.05 3.49 
36. (Jews alike) 6.52 2. 170 3.62 4,63 
40. (Jewish neighborhood) 6. 03 1. 78 4.25 3.92 
45. (World organization) 6.59 5.93 0.66 6.38 

Total mean/person 61.34 27.82 33,52 46.06 

Mean/person item 6.13 2.78 3.35 4.61 

Range 1. 6-7.0 


1. 6-3. 6 





Standard Deviation: 1.28 
Reliability: .65 





E scale (45)—4.6 per item—than did any other group tested. Although there 
are a number of extreme high scorers, there are no extreme low scorers,” 
and the low end of the frequency distribution is truncated. This truncation 
Produces the lowest Standard Deviation for the E scale (Form 45) distribu- 
tion found in any group studied.!° In terms of E-scale item means, the bulk 
of the differences between the inmates and other groups is accounted for 
by the inmates’ high means on non-Jewish items—a result to be discussed 
later, 

These gross findings point immediately to an important conclusion. The 
B€neral run of criminals are not to be thought of as genuine rebels who act 
according to some principle, however dissident, and whose conflict with au- 
thority js accompanied by some consideration for the weak or oppressed. 


“See Table 19(I' 
* The four lowest scores, in terms of mean per item, are 1.6, 1.8, 1.9, and 2.0. 


“See Table 17(IV). 
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On the contrary, they would appear to be full of hate and fear toward under. 
dogs. Themselves disfranchised, prisoners and social outcasts, a kind of ulti. 
mate outgroup, they are yet unable to identify with other outgroups. This 
is in accordance with the common observation that most inmates do not iden. 
tify with other inmates, but make moralistic distinctions between themselyes 
and “ordinary criminals.” The predominant tendency is for each inmate 
to be “an island, entire in itself.” One of the high-scoring interviewees, Fy- 
gene, expressed this isolationism succinctly in his general attitude to the 
“race problem”: “I’m strictly for havin’ all of ‘em segregated.” 

A second general result is that the (Form 45) E-scale reliability of 65 i 
somewhat lower than that for other groups. This can probably be attributed 
in part to misunderstanding of items and incorrect recording of responses, 
related to inadequate education and to environmental distractions. More of 
the reduction, however, is probably traceable to two statistical characteristics 
of the group results. One is the relative truncation of the lower end of the 
distribution. It is well known that cutting off either extreme portion of a 
bivariate distribution (including, of course, a split-half reliability distribution) 
tends to reduce the correlation. Secondly, the particular split of E-scale items 
used in computing reliability is such that one of the halves—the A items— 
includes precisely the five items on which the prison group means are most 
distinctively higher than those for other groups. The A set, moreover, in- 
cludes the three items with the poorest D.P.’s (see Table 2 (XXI)). With 
these “handicaps,” a reliability coefficient as high as .65 would seem to be all 
that could be expected (see Chapter IV). 

The pattern of E-scale item means for the group is interesting (see Table 2 
(XX) ). A very high mean was obtained on Item 45, which states that Amer- 
ica must maintain complete independence in any world organization. Al- 
though this proposition always yields a high mean, the unusually high value 
for the inmates suggests that low scorers in prison may submit almost 4 
much as high scorers to sufficiently strong nationalistic propaganda. This 
item would appear to lend itself particularly well to projection of the most 
severely frustrated strivings of prison inmates—their need to be free of re- 
straint. Aside from this statement opposing world organization, the three 
items with the highest means (numbers 5, 10, and 20) have one thing "M 
common: each expresses strong status anxiety with respect to outgroups Po” 
ceived as submerged, namely “zootsuiters” or Negroes. The significance ° 
this feature is indicated in the following discussion of interview material on 
Negroes (the only truly submerged outgroup specifically inquired about): 


2, IDEOLOGY CONCERNING NEGROES: A SUBMERGED Ouran 
a. Hic Scorers. The content of anti-Negro ideology seems to be relate 


: ; € 
to the fact that Negroes are almost universally perceived as a very submerg 
See Table 17 (1V). 


A 


5 
1 
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outgroup—as contrasted with an imagined “dominant” outgroup such as 
Jews are thought to be. In the interviews, the principal traits ascribed to 
Negroes by high scorers are uninhibited sexuality, “laziness,” “dirtiness,” 
crude aggression, asocial acquisitiveness (petty thievery), pathological (in- 
fantile) lying, and exhibitionism. In a word, Negroes are held to be char- 
acterized by “untamed instincts,” which keep them “primitive” and “child- 
ish.” This imagery is partly expressed in questionnaire Item 32: Negroes are 
“lazy, ignorant, and without self-control.” 


The most conventional of the prejudiced interviewees, Robert, summarizes this 
idea in general terms: “They have more of a primitive nature . . . just want to 
exist as the cannibal type of man.” The fascists tend to be more picturesque: 
“They're very closely linked with the jungle. They’re built for it” (Floyd). Or, 
Negroes “originated from the apes” (Buck), and are “still half-African savage, no 
matter how dressed up they get” (Adrian),!* 


Implicit in these statements is the hereditarianism that pervades so much 
of potentially fascist thinking. 

One of the most persistent preoccupations of the prejudiced interviewees 
has to do with the allegedly unsocialized sexuality of Negroes: 


“There is more animalism in them. . . . (Animalism?) Well, a bitch dog runs 
down the street and five dogs jump on top of her. , . . Like the Latin race, they're 
hot-blooded” (Ronald), One of the fascists, though less graphic, seems more bitter: 
Negroes are “bestial, like animals. Wonder they don’t have seasons for their heat” 
(Floyd). Another fascist affirms that Negroes are “very prolific” (Adrian). 


More specific anxiety is expressed about sexual approach to “white women” 
by Negroes: 


“One thing I can’t stand is to see a white girl with a nigger” (Ronald). “In here, 
when they have shows, the colored boys holler out about white women on the 
screen, ‘Oh, what a babe!’. . . That don’t set right with me” (Eugene). “Under 
no circumstances,” of course, should any member of “the white race . . . marry 
into the colored race” (Clarence). “Don’t think a white person should marry one” 
(Wilbur), 


The other traits stressed vary in specific content. They have in common 
some reference to asocial instincts, and to Negroes’ alleged failure to 
develop superego restraints and ego-ideal drives. Thus Robert, who has 
struggled so hard to “make good” in business, is much concerned over the 
“laziness” of Negroes: “I don’t think they try to satisfy their ego.” Then, 
pulling back—apparently because this phrasing touches a conflict between 
obert’s own drive to get “up there” and his need to mask this power-seck- 
ing behind a pretense of “service’—he qualifies: “Not their ego, but their 

% Throughout the chapter, more than one quotation is generally given to illustrate 
each point. This is done not merely to multiply illustrations but because each interviewee 


is followed as an individual case study, on which some material is presented in each 
S€ction, 
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fellow man. ... They don’t have a goal in life.” It is Robert also who ex. 
presses distaste for Negroes: alleged failure to conform to cultural ideals of 
cleanliness: “They don’t wash themselves as cleanly.” Other characteristic. 
assigned include the following: 


Asocial acquisitiveness: “The majority of them have sticky fingers. They can’t 
let things alone” (Clarence). Aggressiveness: Negroes are “troublesome,” always 
starting trouble. . .. They get smart, start a lot of fights. . . . They always try 
to cause so much trouble—fight, trying to be big shots” (Eugene, who admits toa 
long record of getting in petty “trouble,” especially “fi ghting” when drunk). Patho- 
logical lying: “You can’t depend on him, . . . He'll he to you every chance he 
gets” (Buck, one of the fascists, whose protocol was discovered on checking with 
his social history chart to be filled with boastful lies on a grand scale). Being over- 
verbal and grossly exhibitionistic: “Chatter like a bunch of apes when you get three 
or four in a crowd, Strut around like peacocks. . . . Take a look at their clothes” 
(Floyd, another fascist, who speaks in abrupt, blurted sentences and might be called 
“ynderverbal,” is exceptionally vain and preoccupied with his appearance, and 
eyen admits that, “Everything I do is an act”). 


The prejudiced interviewees’ attitudes toward Negroes, as distinguished 
from their stereotypes of what Negroes are like, betray intense status anxiety 
—a fear lest “the black” rise up and challenge the right of “the white” to 
suppress him. Negroes must constantly be kept “in their place,” Le., sub- 
merged, in order to save the high scorers from feeling severe anxiety. This 
status fear appears both in invidious comparisons of Negroes vs. whites, and 
in direct insistence upon Jim Crow policies. The following expressions are 
typical: 


“I don’t believe in associating with them. I believe they should have their own 
schools. I don’t believe we should have to eat with them” (Clarence). “I figure 
they’re black and I’m white. . . . I won’t work with them. . . . Let tiem say 
their place” (Eugene). Negroes “should stay in their place ... not mix bigs 
whites” (Wilbur). Robert wants to be “tolerant” by reducing discrimination 
employment and living standards, but “by that I don’t mean that we should mi , 
mingle”; “there should be a separate section of town” for Negroes; and we oug 
to do away with public office-holding” by Negroes. 


Ronald complains: “The hardest thing for me to stomach is (Southern 
Negroes coming North) and taking advantage of opportunities, . - - TA 
try to get themselves into a spot, not because they want it but just to ap 
other people.” He goes on to describe an incident in the Negro section o k 
midwestern city, in which he forced a Negro to move from the “spot Ta 
to him on a street car, was arrested by a Negro policeman, and subsequent} 


: ANY | ec 
fined. He expresses resentment against “the overbearing attitude they > 
when the odds are all in their favor.” 5 also 

1 i t ri H lu 
Ronald’s bitterness toward the “overbearing attitude” of Negroe nabil- 


illustrates another feature commonly found in prejudiced subjects: an? 
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ity to conceive of genuine equality. This anxiety-laden blind spot leads to 
some curious distortions by the prejudiced interviewees: 


(Negroes) feel themselves better than the white person” (Clarence). “They 
think they're better than we are’ (Eugene). More fully elaborated: “When white 
people give them a little rope, they just think they are a little better than whites 
_, take a bit too far advantage if you give them a chance” (Wilbur). 


Despite the highly antidemocratic attitudes outlined above, 5 of the 
high-scoring interviewees present the type of pseudodemocratic facade de- 
scribed in Chapters III and XVII. To convince themselves and others that 
they conform to the democratic values of “The American Creed,” they 
try to disguise or deny their authoritarian hostility. They show reluctance 
to approve openly that violence against Negroes to which their inner 
anxieties predispose them. 


“They're human, just as we are. . . . I don’t believe we should hold racial hate” 
(Clarence). “There's a few good ones (who) go out of their way not to cause 
trouble” (Eugene). 


Robert would even like to equalize some opportunities for Negroes—up to 
a certain point—so that they may be encouraged to suppress passive wishes 
and acquire a “goal in life.” It is as if Negroes symbolize for Robert his own 
suppressed desires to be more passive and pleasure-seeking, desires that he 
feels compelled to inhibit so as to drive himself to “get up there” and prove 
his masculinity, Even Ronald admits “there are a few good ones”; and when 
asked what might have to be done if Negroes continue to demand more 
equality, he wistfully restrains his vigilante impulses: “It isn’t so much what 
will have to be done as that nothing will be done under our democratic 
system.” When pushed further, he sums up an attitude implicit in many of 
the quotations so far—the high scorers’ ultimate pessimism as to any real 
solution of group tensions: “Well, there’s a problem I don’t think will ever 
be solved.” 

Wilbur, however, shows’a kind of transition stage between pseudodemo- 
cratic fagade and open fascist readiness to abandon pretense of democracy. 
On the one hand he insists, “I have nothing against them if they stay in their 
place.” But if Negroes organize to demand equal rights, “plenty would have 
to be done . . . battle just like with the Japs.” Underdogs’ demands for 
equality seem to arouse in Wilbur a persecutory fear of being overwhelmed, 
50 that he feels driven to “fight back” in paranoid desperation. 


b. Fascists. The three fascist high scorers, Adrian, Buck, and Floyd, reveal 
“sentially the same kinds of anti-Negro stereotypes, with even more intense 
‘tatus-anxiety. In addition, they show two interrelated characteristics that 
are more openly antidemocratic: undisguised hate combined with explicit 
teadiness to suppress the outgroup by physical force “if necessary.” 
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Buck rages: “Goddam nigger, he's no good at all. . : „I don’t want any near me 
_. . They ought to be kept in their place. Shouldn't let ‘em come over here in the 
first goddam place! .. . Floyd is even more virulent: “Ignorant to 
What ought to be done, but won't be done, is to ship ‘em back to Haiti or to Liber}, 
(What may happen if they continue to encroach on white men?) There'll pe 
bloodshed if it keeps up!” 


Adrian’s protective pattern of submissiveness prevents this blustering type 
of expression of his tremendous hate. But he leaves no doubt as to his approya| 
of violent fascist suppressions: Negroes “keep their place and that’s thar 
(What if the Negro doesn’t keep his place?) He does keep his place. (But if 
not?) They learn their place.” Further probing elicits the assertion that if 
Negroes should insist on seeking political representation, there would have 
to be “another civil war” to suppress them. Adrian makes clear the symbolic 
equivalence for him of Negroes and other submerged groups: (Should 
Negroes work in the same factory with whites?) “Yes, because if they're 
working in a factory with whites, they’re poor whites anyway.” 


c. Low Scorers. Despite the unusually high means obtained by the prison 
group on the three items expressing status-anxiety toward submerged groups, 
these items have fairly low means for the low quartile and therefore have 
quite high Discriminatory Powers (Table 2 (XXI)). This indicates the 
relative freedom of most low scorers from strong anti-Negro prejudice. Of 
the 4 low-scoring interviewees, however, none were found to be entirely 
free of prejudice against Negroes. But their attitudes are distinguished from 
those of the high scorers in several ways. 

In the first place, they are much less hostile and far less rigid-in-sach preju- 
dice as they do disclose, In particular, they exhibit less status-anxiety toward 
Negroes. Three of them emphasize that “there should be no discrimination 
in jobs”; the other, Jim, expresses guilt feelings over his present prejudice 
on this issue (see below). On the basis of an individualized attitude toward 
people, these men tend to be more willing to accept Negroes as friends and 
equals. Thus Don, who was brought up in a Southern state, declares that he 
chooses friends “mostly on the basis of the individual, not the race.” Dick, 
raised in another Southern state, describes two Negro doctors whom he en- 
joys “talking to.” He hesitates “as far as having close friends goes,” but de- 
cides that “that would be all right, too, if they had the same education I had. 
(Art’s and Jim’s views on this matter will be indicated in ensuing par agraphs. 
All four protocols, however, contain evidence of some barriers against COM” 
plete freedom of social relations with Negroes. The clearest barrier, sub- 
scribed to in some degree by all four, is that they “don’t believe in intermar 
riage.” But even here these men are more relaxed and flexible than the 
high-scoring inmates, They typically ascribe to external social pressure i 
main basis of their own social distance in this respect: 
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This barrier is a custom “brought down from years and years in history” (Di 

“j am thinking mostly of the children” who ae he “socially onto” (Oa 
“fr isn’t socially accepted” (Art). The barrier is not regarded as rigid and eternal: 
“If I'd been raised in New York City (instead of in the South), I might have felt 
different” (Dick). In countries where intermarriage is generally accepted, it is 
“okay—not myself, perhaps; but I certainly wouldn’t want to be dogmatic about 
it” (Don). (How would you feel about intermarriage if it were generally accepted 
socially?) “I don’t know. It isn’t now. . . . I never thought about it” (Art). 


Most of these men would appear to have genuinely democratic values 
and yet, as mentioned before, none of them is entirely free of anti-Negro 

rejudice. One reason for this is suggested by a feature of their ideology it- 
self. This is a tendency to discount somewhat the seriousness and extent of 
antidemocratic oppression; a reluctance to assign blame in intergroup con- 
flict—especially reluctance to identify and to blame those who are more 
powerful for antidemocratic attitudes or actions toward those who are 
weaker; and a tendency to adopt a “harmonizing” attitude that urges both 
sides to be “reasonable” and to avoid impatient extremism—as if both sides 
were equally at fault. Inferentially, it is as if these men experience a conflict 
between democratic values and the fear of actively resisting the antidemo- 
cratic behavior of “respectable” groups “on top.” One way of justifying 
an inability to mobilize aggressiveness toward what is strong and estab- 
lished is to “play down” conflicts between stronger and weaker groups, 
by a kind of false impartiality. Thus, Art declares: “The (Negro-white) prob- 
lem is highlighted out of all proportion to what it is.” Unable actively to 
resist conventional antidemocratic sanctions (though he refers to having 
known a few Negroes casually), he prefers not to “conduct my social life 
with them—only from one standpoint: It is not socially accepted.” This ex- 
plains why the “impartiality” is called false: it seems to give way, under pres- 
sure, to submission to antidemocratic status-quo values and policies. In order 
to justify this appeasement and maintain self-respect, such a person may turn 
around to blame the outgroup for being a source of “trouble”—as if it 
Caused the trouble by not submitting quietly. The fact that democratic 
nights are being denied to the outgroup may be conveniently glossed over or 
denied. Thus, Art declares: Negroes “have equal rights with me, (but) many 
of them have set themselves apart.” Asked to elaborate, he pulls back to a 
more “impartial” position: “I don’t feel that they have set themselves apart; 
Publicity has set them apart.” “Publicity” is sufficiently anonymous so that 
he can avoid blaming anyone at all... . Thus it is clear that even the lowest 
Scorers in the inmate group are not free of “high” trends. 

Where definite rejection of Negroes is expressed by the low scorers, they 
Show a readiness to examine their own attitudes with some degree of intra- 
ceptive and self-critical objectivity. An example is Dick’s statement that, 
TfT'd been raised in New York City (instead of in the South), | might have 
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felt different.” Jim illustrates this trait more clearly. He verbalizes Open 
guilt over having undemocratic attitudes toward Negroes, and describe: 
these attitudes objectively as a psychological part of himself. “I have a king 
of natural, instinctive dislike for working with them. My mind tells me that’s 
wrong, not fair... but I just feel that way.” Jim sees the conflict as in himself, 
and conceives the solution as requiring a change not in the outgroup (as the 
high scorers tend to do) but in the attitudes of himself and the ingroup: “Irs 
certainly unfair according to all human concepts. We just seem to have a 
natural antipathy toward them that will eventually have to be worked out, 
because a person can’t help being born a Negro any more than a white man 
can a white man.” Implicit in this last observation is another feature of unprej- 
udiced thinking in this area: these men seem to have an ultimate optimism 
as to the solution of intergroup conflict—it will “eventually have to be worked 
out.” Further: “As far as coming to the time when they won't be segregated, 
I think that would have to come naturally. . . . I believe it’s becoming solved 
more and more” (Jim). 

Like other low scorers, these men tend, when they do attribute certain 
character traits to Negroes, to offer sociopsychological explanations for such 
traits in terms of environmental pressures. (As might be expected, this is inti- 
mately linked with their ultimate optimism, just as the prejudiced mens 
hereditarianism is associated with their ultimate pessimism.) This capacity 
for sociopsychological thinking is usually combined with a readiness for 
empathy with the outgroup member’s inner feelings. Thus, Dick: “If (a 
Negro is) kept under supervision, suppressed, naturally he’s not going to 
have any initiative, not going to care.” 


3, IDEOLOGY CONCERNING JEWS: A SUPPOSED 
“DOMINANT” OUTGROUP 

a. Hicu Scorers. Anti-Semitic stereotypes differ markedly from the quali- 
ties ascribed to Negroes, Specifically, they seem to reflect the notion of Jews 
as a “dominant” outgroup. One of the questionnaire items (number 24) 
which clearly differentiates high and low scorers, condemns Jews for monop- 
olizing business (see Table 2(XXI)). This expresses the core of the prej" 
diced men’s typical imagery of “the Jew” and their attitudes toward the 
latter. Jews are seen as embodying to a singular degree what seems to be a 
central value-complex of our culture. This set of values revolves around ac 
quisitiveness and drive for “success” conceived in terms of “getting 
top’ and staying there—that is, compulsive drive for status and power 
Every high-scoring interviewee gave spontaneous fantasies about extrem 
acquisitiveness as a supposed Jewish trait. The following are typical example 


ap 
i . I 
‘They like to be where there’s money and take all the money and hang on ° nd 


(Wilbur). “You put (a Jew) ona rock and he'll make money. . . - He’s thrifty 4 
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cries to get ahead” (Clarence), Jews have a “special drive” and “haye always been 
after money and capable of making it” (Robert), 


This drive is imagined to lead to Jewish dominance and power: 


“I guess they run most of the things in this country,” and “They run an awful 
Jot of politics” (Eugene). “I believe that the Jews control a lot of the money in this 
country” (Ronald). Jews have “put themselves up there, where what they say 
counts” (Robert), 


This power is secured, so the fantasies go, by combining acquisitive drive 
with “clanniskness”: 


Jews are thought of as “stickin’ together” (Eugene); as being “self-centered” and 
acting so that “when one Jews gets in, first thing you know there are about fifty 
of them” (Ronald); as being “good mixers among their own people, but don’t mix 
much with other people” (Clarence). 


It is noteworthy that none of the pseudodemocratic inmates ascribed to 
Jews a single id (primitive instinct) trait, of the sort described above in the 
anti-Negro stereotype. This striking difference in fantasies about an out- 
group imagined to be “dominant,” as contrasted with an outgroup perceived 
as “submerged,” was a matter of the spontaneous emphasis of the inmates 
themselves. 

The prejudiced men’s attitude toward Jews also differs clearly from their 
attitude toward Negroes. Their attitude toward Jews seems to be associated 
with the image of Jewish dominance combined with exclusiveness. This atti- 
tude centers around fantasies of victimization by Jewish power, and a fear 
of being overwhelmed by that power. Here the personalization of ideology 
is even more striking than in the anti-Negro attitudes. 


Thus, Eugene: “Say I have a grocery store. They'll come in and start a bigger 
one.” They “get in a small town” (Eugene was raised in a small town) and “take 
over the grocery stores.” Or Ronald: “You put a Jew in an office. First thing you 
know, you haven’t got a job. You've got five Jews instead. . . . They act like 
Hs. better than anyone else, and anyone that doesn’t think they are is nothing 

ut a fool,” 


Of special interest is the anti-Greek ideology of Wilbur. He shows the 
usual anti-Semitic fantasies, but without as intense feelings as those character- 
izing his anti-Greek ideology, which serves a similar function and is more 
focal.!8 This fact appears to have been precipitated by a specific experience 
With a Greek landlord. Following an argument over the rent, the landlord 
evicted Wilbur’s family while Wilbur was at work. Wilbur sought him out 
n a rage, started a fight, and gave him a fatal wound (leading to Wilbur's 
imprisonment). Wilbur’s emotional conflicts (to be discussed later) pre- 
vented him from merely rejecting the particular individual. Instead he de- 


13 Cf, the discussion in Chapter XVI of the functional character of anti-Semitism. 
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veloped rigid delusions about “the Greeks,” imagining them as “all alike” 
and as having deliberately “come over here” to “punish the poor people, pay 
low wages, make you work too hard,” ete. | i 3 

Significant is the fact that the prejudiced men’s anti-Semitic resentment 
seems to have an ambivalent aspect, to be combined with a secret envy of, 
and longing to be accepted into, the supposedly “dominant” outgroup. Ob- 
serve in the following examples the reluctant admiration of and implied wish 
to share in “Jewish power”: 


“God knows they're good businessmen, but all for the Jew” (Adrian). “Course 
they've got to stick together, but why at the expense of others” (Ronald). “Smart 
people, ain't they?” (Buck). “Still, if they can do it...” (Eugene). “Trouble is, 
they're so goddam clannish . . . won't mix and mingle like other people” (Floyd), 


More positive (surface) identification with “Jewish” drive to “get up 
there” is illustrated in Robert, who seems to have experienced a severe 
struggle to internalize this same goal in the face of desires to relax and enjoy 
life (see p. 858). With a kind of inverted anti-Semitism, he expresses ad- 
miration for Jews’ “knack to earn money, to control something,” and for 
their having had “the foresight and drive and ambition to get there.” His 
envy is plain: “I think it would be better if some white men had something 
put on their backs to get that drive.” Floyd, a fascist who expresses contempt 
for himself for never having held a job for more than a few weeks at a time, 
stresses Jewish “industriousness” which he consciously envies: “They believe 
in working for what they get... . Talk to a little Yid kid, and he is studying 
for what he’s gonna be ten years from now.” 

Despite the antidemocratic hostility implicit in their anti-Semitic fantasies, 
the same five men again maintain a pseudodemocratic facade. They ward 
off attention to their own hostility as such by focusing rigidly on “what 1s 
wrong with the outgroup.” 


Hence, it is often possible for them to believe that they are “strictly not preju- 
diced” (Robert); to declare that Jews have “got to have some place to live—cant 
run them out of rhe country” (Clarence); or that “however, I don’t think they 
should be persecuted” (Ronald); or assert that “I don’t have no trouble with a 
person (such as a Jew) if he don’t bother me” (Wilbur); or that “I guess they re 
all right, I never had no run-in. They stay in their place” (Eugene). 


Although these men may feel that perhaps Hitler faced a “real problem . «: 
with this domineering type” who “possibly controlled Germany quite f 
bit through big business” (Robert), they reject Nazi persecution of Jews M 
brutal and unwarranted. 

The pseudodemocratic character of this façade is seen not only 
hostile stereotypes of Jews but also in responses to questioning about 
might have to be done if Jewish control goes too far?” 


in rhe 
sy hat 


r H 
t 4 m ret, WL F jon 
For example: “There might be no way to get them out except by revolut 
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Ronald). Wilbur reveals, rather pathetically, a similar pogrom mentality in his 
atitude toward “the Greeks”: “If they don’t stop (punishing the poor euler 


there's going to be more American people in the penitentiary.” He f u ji 
ought to be sent back to Greece. iay P ary. He feels “they 


b. Fascists. The anti-Semitic stereotypes of the three fascists are fairly 
similar to those of the pseudodemocratic high scorers. They focus on acquis- 
itiveness as Well as clannishness and monopolization of power. The fascist 
subjects stress a further trait attributed to Jews, however, which is not men- 
tioned by the other high scorers, viz., excessive sensuality. 


Buck refers especially to sexual obsessions and homosexuality among Jewish men: 
(What are Jews like?) “Most all of them Jews talk about sex mostly, or beatin’ a 
guy out of his money. . . . (What do they talk about sex?) About what they're 

onna do when they get out, or they’re gonna get a 44 tonight.” , q. 
Floyd, whose ambivalence is peculiarly clear-cut, complains that Jews “won't inter- 
marry." An underlying orientation toward Jewish men is suggested by his phras- 
ing: “Some of their women are really all right” (italics supplied), . . . Adrian does 
not himself introduce the topic of Jewish sensuality but does verbalize such fantasies 
quite readily; (Are Jews somewhat different sexually?) “They are more amorous 
than other people. Yes, and I know whereof I speak! More passionate, more 
romantic, Not that I like it, but they are.” 


Like the other high scorers, the fascists reveal a fear of being victimized 
by Jewish power, along with an ambivalent wish to be accepted into the 
supposedly “dominant” outgroup. As in their anti-Negro ideology, the fascist 
inmates’ attitudes are distinguished by undisguised hate and by explicit readi- 
ness to suppress the outgroup by physical force. This goes along with open 
approval of specifically fascist aggressions against underdogs. 


Buck feels that Hitler “done the right thing” to the Jews, who are “lower than 
a goddam snake.” In this country “they'll have to watch out if they want to eat.” 
.- » Floyd grimaces with disgust as he speaks of “that harsh guttural voice.” If 
Floyd had been in Hitler’s place, “Pd have done the same thing he did!” .. . 
Adrian is again too ingratiating to bluster in this way, but is quite open as to his 
authoritarian hostility: (Is dislike for Jews increasing? ) “No, just the opposite, and 
I deplore it personally!” He is willing to support fascist persecution in the form 
of arbitrary deportation of all Jews in America—“send them all to Palestine”—even 
though he feels compelled to “disapprove of the means (Hitler) took to rid Ger- 
many of the Jewish problem. Because they did monopolize industry, and something 
had te be done.” And “the Jews are just as apt to monopolize industry in this coun- 
tty.” While he justifies persecution of Jews for being allegedly too aggressive and 
Powerful, Adrian also “wanted to let the Japs go into Manchuria” because the 

hinese are “not aggressive enough!” “They have enough resources and could he 
@ great nation if they had the aggressiveness of the J aps.” 


This contradiction throws into relief a further aspect of fascist ideology 
that can be described as ideological opportunism. By this term 1s meant a 
disregard for ethical principles and truth-values, which are replaced by 


u - : 
Profane term meaning to have fellatio performed upon oneself. 
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opportunistic manipulation of ideas and “facts” in the service of Realpoliti 
ends. The contexts in which such opportunistic thinking appears are charac. 
teristically those involving dominance-submission conflicts. The aim of such 
opportunism is to maintain identification with those on top—whoever they 
are, whatever they represent—and to avoid at all cost the anxiety of being 
identified with those below. There is an essential indifference to content, 
i.e., indifference to any goals of human happiness. Power for power's sake i; 
the ultimate end; ideological opportunism is one of the means. Such oppor- 
tunism appears also in the thinking of pseudodemocratic high scorers, but jp 
more disguised forms. (See Chapter XVII.) 

Another facet of Adrian’s opportunism is revealed by a superficial shift 
in his identifications which occurred “after the war began in Europe.” His 
explicit sympathy with the aggressions of fascist Germany and Japan was 
modified, as American opinion became crystalized against the Axis. He ra- 
tionalizes that Hitler's aggressions during the war “seemed to be more a 
matter of conquest than protecting against communism”; and “I certainly 
didn’t expect (the Japanese) to go beyond China.” That Adrian experienced 
no change in heart but only a superficial realignment so as to avoid conflict 
with a more dominant ingroup (America), is suggested by his present explicit 
approval of all aggressions by the Axis nations carried out prior to their open 
war with the stronger Allied powers. 

Floyd's ideological opportunism is even clearer. He summarizes (and plainly 
approves) the “harmony” technique exploited by German industrialists, through 
Hitler, to “solve” class conflict: Hitler’s “object wasn’t the Jew. He wanted a 
scapegrace (sic) to get the different classes and provincials together, to fight one 
thing.... To get together instead of having all this bickering and split power. (Was 
his cause just?) In the eyes of the German people, yes. (In your eyes? ) Every man 
for his own country.” 

Buck, besides supporting Nazi persecution of Jews, exhibits an interesting 
mode of ideological opportunism in his behavior toward the interviews 
The first three inquiries about his views on “the Jewish problem” and “the 
most characteristic Jewish traits” elicited only pseudodemocratic denials of 
hostility. For example: “They got a right to make a living as much as any- 
body else... . They got a way to make money is all I know. More power ™ 
‘em is all I can say. . . . I don’t know much about ’em.” But with the fourth 
question he apparently sensed that he would not be punished for expressing 
hostility and might (judging from the interviewer’s noncommittal attituee 
even gain approval for having the “right” view of things: (Can you tell 
Jew usually?) “You're damn right I can tell ’em as soon as I talk to €™ 
From this point on, Buck drops his façade and exhibits intense aggeressiven™® 
toward Jews. 


& Low Scorers. The low scorers tend to reject anti-Semitic stereont 
‘ a Si ai 
as such. Thus Dick retorts that “it doesn’t hold true” that there are any © 
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acteristic Jewish traits”; for “the Jews, in my opinion, are not a race but a 
religion.” Jim declares: “I don’t see why they should be picked our as being 
any different from anyone else.” More positively, these men actively con- 
demn anti-Semitism. 


“When a person gets too far off the base about the Jews or Negroes, I am liable 
to step in and tell him off” (Don). Art interprets the hostility concealed behind 

seudodemocratic anti-Semitism; his own equalitarian ideology is apparent: “I 
have often heard the expression, ‘Some of my best friends are Jews.” Well, hell, 
some of my best friends are people! It sounds like you are making a concession to 
them.” It is of interest that Art’s father is described as “a rabid Jew-hater.” 


Further, in contrast with the narrow, personalized mythologies that domi- 
nate the thinking of the high scorers, these men exhibit a broader perspective, 
They seem to show a greater capacity for surveying human relationships in 
a detached way, which at the same time reveals compassion and respect for 
other human beings. One form this takes is empathy with Jews’ psychological 
problems as an outgroup and a tendency to construct sociopsychological 
interpretations of anti-Semitism. 


Jim remarks that Jews may be “inclined to be egotistical”; and at first a typical 
anti-Semitic projection is expected, until he goes on to clarify his meaning: “Not 
exactly a trait, but I think a good many of them feel that they're discriminated 
against. I think, in view of that, that they strive harder than most people do, and 
as a race they stick together and cooperate with each other to a large extent.” This 
is quite unlike Ronald's complaint that “they act like they're better than anyone 
else, and anyone that doesn’t think they are is nothing but a fool.” Don believes 
that “if they have any objectionable features” as a group (which he doubts), it is 
because they are “stepchildren of history” in the sense of having been restricted to 
certain occupations and living conditions, Art is more explicit: “The Jews way 
back in history were other than Christians, and were limited (by the Christians) in 
their spheres of endeavor... . So they became sharpies in the money department 
as a defense mechanism. . . . So they had attributed to them those traits that are 
most despicable: craftiness, greed about money, etc.” 


7 it 


Art says that he is inclined to regard the Jews’ “reputation for sharp dealing” 
as unfounded, but “I don’t know whether it is true or not.” The important 
point is that the matter is not vital to him: he is not driven by inner conflicts 
to an insistence on projecting ruthless acquisitiveness onto Jews. Dick is 
more at a loss for ideas to account for anti-Semitism. He can only suggest 
that it is “just brought down from history.” 


C. POLITICO-ECONOMIC ATTITUDES 
1. GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE STATISTICS 


_ A statistical summary of results from the PEC scale for the prison group 
lS presented in Table 3(XXI). On this scale, the prison group obtained the 
hest mean, 4.68, of all groups taking Form 4o or 45 except the Service 
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TABLE 3 (XXI) 
RESULTS ON THE PEC SCALE FROM THE GROUP OF PRISON INMATES 
dami ae a ns a a a 


=- aT a 
High Quartile Low Quartile D.P. Over-all 

Item Mean/Person Mean/Person Mean/Person 

nnn eS TT 
3. (Labor unions) 5.93 2. T4 3.19 4.16 
7. (American Way) 6. 80 5.22 1.58 5.87 
11. (Government control) 9. 30 2. 67 2.63 4.52 
14. (Ford and Morgan) 6.07 3. 33 2. T4 4.94 
17. (Economic security) 4.93 3.04 1.89 3.90 


D 
Total mean/person 29.03 17. 00 12.03 23. 39 


Mean/person/item 5. 80 3.40 2.41 4.68 
1. 0-4. 0 1.0-7.0 


Range 5. 4-7.0 


Standard Deviation: .96 
eee ee 


Club Men." It would seem that criminals tend in general to be conservative 
in their politics. With respect to the PEC scale quartiles, Table 3(XXI) 
reveals that not only is the high quartile mean fairly high, but the low quar- 
tile mean is definitely higher than in other groups—so high as to indicate that 
there could be few if any extreme low scorers on the PEC scale, As a matter 
of fact, only one inmate (out of 110) obtained a PEC score of 5, 1.€., 1.0 per 
item. The two next lowest scores were, respectively, 2.2 and 3.0 per item. Itis 
not surprising, then, to find that the average D.P. for the PEC scale is only 
2.41, the lowest for any group which took Forms 40 or 45. (See Table 9(V).) 
Moreover, the correlation between the E and PEC scales for the prison group 
is only .14. 

How can these results—the inmates’ general conservatism, and the low 
correlation between E and PEC scores—best be explained? First, as to the 
general conservatism, interview material suggests that antidemocratic emo 
tional attitudes play an important determining role. Another factor, partially 
“caused” by such attitudes, which may favor conservatism, is the lack of an 
informed and adequate frame of reference within which to evaluate politico 
economic events. This phenomenon, the general significance of which has 
been discussed in Chapter XVII, seems on the basis of interview materii 
more extreme in the inmates than in most other groups. Such a lack could be 
influenced partly by prison isolation, but also by disinterestedness deriving 
from preoccupation with private emotional conflicts as well as from the low 
educational level of many of the inmates. 

1e See Table 8(V). 

“The relationship between lack of an informed and adequate frame of reference, f 


the one hand, and receptiveness to reactionary ideas on the other, has been discu 
Particularly by Cantril (17). 
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Since the reliability and validity of the PEC scale depends upon at least a 
minimal information and interest on the part of the subjects, the factor just 
discussed might help to account also for the low correlation obtained between 
PEC and E scores. Another factor that would reduce this correlation is the 
eruncation of both distributions at their lower ends—i.e., the near-absence 
of very low scores. In addition, two special features of some high-scoring 
inmates might have helped to lower the E-PEC correlation by lowering their 
scores on certain items. One is superficially liberal attitudes among some high 
scorers (exemplified in interview material). These would seem to be related 
in part to reality factors such as marginal socioeconomic status, greater first- 
hand experience of economic insecurity, and so forth. The lack of genuine- 
ness in these attitudes is revealed in their personalized-persecutory tone, and 
in a readiness for antidemocratic approaches to politico-economic conflicts. 
A second special feature is the greater frequency among these high-scoring 
inmates of openly fascist politico-economic attitudes. Not only are these not 
measured directly by the PEC scale (see Chapter V) but to the extent that 
they are consistently fascist, they actually tend to lower scores on PEC Item 
11. For while fascists share the conservative antilabor, pro-business approach, 
they differ from traditional laissez-faire conservatives in desiring “strong” 
government control (not, of course, social control over business, but control 
by business over labor). 

The pattern of specific PEC item means and D.P.’s is consistent with the 
above interpretations of general conservatism among the inmates and of the 
slight relationship between PEC and E scores (see Table 3(XXI)). The 
reactionary implications of Item 7 (American way) are probably not easy 
to grasp without a rather positive liberal-internationalist political orientation. 
This item, as might be expected, has an exceptionally high mean and a rather 
low D.P. On the other hand, Item 17, condemning economic security, would 
be expected to have a relatively low mean because it touches the personal 
Experience of both high- and low-scoring inmates; and this factor should 
also lower its D.P. These expectations are borne out. Finally, Item 3, urging 
stronger labor unions, should discriminate most clearly between high and low 
Scorers: it presents in a fairly pure form the issue of political liberalism- 
Conservatism and little sophistication is required to understand what it implies. 
This PEC item is in fact the most differentiating of all. 


2, INTERVIEWEES GENERALLY 


The interviews tend to confirm the supposition that most of the inmates 
are politically uninformed. The above-average intelligence and education of 
Most of the particular inmates interviewed makes this fact even more strik- 
ing. In addition to revealing general ignorance and confusion in discussing 
Politico-economic affairs, a number of the interviewees directly admit their 
'SNorance and lack of interest in this area. 
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“J don’t know about politics. I never studied that much and I never talk about i 
_. . I don’t think much—only what I hear over the radio” (Wilbur). “That’s RE 
thing I don’t know nothing about: politics” (Eugene). “I’m nota political-mindeg 
man” (Robert). “Don’t know much about” the Roosevelt Wew Deal (Floyd), “ 
neyer did pay much attention about political things” (Buck). “I pay very little 
attention to it”; “I don’t understand those things, but I prefer to do what the 
Republicans do, whatever that is” (Adrian). “A subject I never gave a lot of atten. 
tion to” (Dick). 

There are nonetheless important differences among the interviewees in their 
degree of political awareness (or lack of it), as well as in some of their gener] 
attitudes, 


3. HIGH SCORERS 

Differences between the politico-economic attitudes of the low-scoring 
interviewees and those of the pseudodemocratic prejudiced interviewees are 
not clear-cut. Four of the 5 pseudodemocratic men—Robert, Eugene, Wilbur, 
and Ronald—exhibit some pro-labor attitudes, though these are not consistent, 
For instance, in late 1945 or early 1946, all of these men believed that wage 
increases were justified by high prices and by the ability of employers to pay 
more wages. Each of them, however, revealed indecision as to how far trade 
union activity should go, especially where strikes might be involved. Typical 
is Robert's view that “the unions demand just a little more than they havea 
right to.” All of these men condemned political activity by organized labor. 
In varying degrees, however, they support some social security legislation. 
Robert even endorses such measures as public health insurance and the gen- 
eral idea of government economic planning. But all of them oppose such 
equalizing restrictions as wartime salary limitations. 

Clarence, on the other hand, is consistently reactionary. He seems to sup- 
port the more hard-boiled policies of big business. Objecting strenuously to 
trade union activity and identifying with employer “toughness,” he declares 
with satisfaction: “If a man can’t make a profit in his business, he'll close st 
down.” He complains that “it’s the corporation they blame all the trouble 
on.” Ronald asserts a similar view: “I believe in free enterprise. I believe that 
business should be able to conduct their own business.” Clarence, Ronald, 
and Eugene, despite their own (pre-prison) submerged economic status, & 
press marked status anxiety toward politico-economic outgroups and a pes 
cutory fear of being overwhelmed by such groups becoming dominant 
specifically, organized labor, “the Communists,” and Russia. (Recall the 
problem of status-anxiety toward Negroes, and the fear of being ov" 


iy ; : : as ie “fic 
Whelmed by the latter if they should succeed in rising nearer to democrat 
equality. ) - 


e z : ria i : gid: 
Clarence is afraid that “if labor keeps getting more power we'll be like Russi 


aaa 
That's what causes wars! ... You take the C.LO. The majority of the C.l 
communism (sic)! | 


). 15 


{P 
‘ a 5 cd! 
«+ « Anyone who believes in communism ought to be depor! 
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Ronald complains that labor unions are “so strong now that they're trying to run 
the government. Eugene fears that our government could become threatened by 
“the strikes” but even more by Russia: “We're going to have to look out for Russia. 
_. . I think sooner or later we're going to go to war with them.” 


For 4 of these men (all except Robert), there is definite evidence that such 
liberal attitudes as they do express may be undependable. For these attitudes 
seem to be based not on genuinely democratic principles but on the same 
kind of personalization of ideology that was seen in their racism, On one 
side are fantasies of actual or threatened victimization, in which politico- 
economic processes are oversimplified into an imagined, purely personal con- 
flict between forces of “good” and forces of “evil.” Thus, Clarence’s attitude 
toward unions seems to be determined by his fear of criticizing business 
power and by an overcompensatory “rugged individualism”: “Tl'ye worked 
all my life and I wouldn’t let no organization tell me when I worked and 
when I couldn’t.” His ambivalent attitude toward what he calls “the best 
form of government” is equally devoid of any reference to issues, and reflects 
a “good man, bad man” theory of society: “Of course, sometimes we get 
rotten politicians.” . . . Ronald's paranoid interpretations of political events 
are suggestive of the kind of thinking we came to expect from Hitler and Mus- 
solini. His first response to inquiry about his political views is that “We've 
got a persecutor in California for governor.” Declining to explain this, he 
goes on instead to attack President Roosevelt as another “persecutor.” He 
tells of how his father was “pushed out of a job” by the N.R.A. Then, making 
it clear first that “I don’t believe in communism,” he complains that “there’s 
so many little people who never have anything.” This prefaces another per- 
sonal story—of his grandmother’s, inadequate old-age pension, from which 
he concludes that the law ought to be changed to grant more liberal allow- 
ances. (He objects, however, to public health insurance because “there are 
plenty of private insurance companies.”) Asked his opinion of the then cur- 
rent 30 per cent wage increase demands, Ronald again personalizes the matter 
by referring bitterly to high prices in the prison canteen. He attributes these 
to prison “graft” and hints darkly at various people “getting theirs.” Prompted 
to return to the question, in one breath he denounces unions, rejects the idea 
of any government controls over business, and concludes that by “agree- 
ment” with business “the government should arrange higher wages without 
the union.” This is an unwitting description of the “impartial,” big-business- 
controlled fascist state. It is consistent also with his feeling that while 

emocracy is the best type of government,” it is “inefficient.” 
aa itiately linked with feelings of victimization by “forces of evil” are 
5 arly personalized attitudes to the “forces of good,” viz., submissive- 
ooo leader worship. This is well exemplified by Eugene's conception 
pa: resident Roosevelt as a paternal hero who single-handedly saved Amer- 

: Just everything good about him. Took this country out of a rut. He 
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took guys on the street without a job and put them in the C.C.C.17 In other 
words, he’s just tops, that’s all.” . Pi Wilbur, who is one of "the Poor 
people,” also admires Roosevelt in a personalized way because “he fixes 
it so that people could have jobs and get food for their families.” Neither 
of these men shows any conception of the New Deal as a social reform 
movement induced by mass democratic pressure. Wilbur expressed x 
follows his concern (in December, 1945) over high prices and relatively low 
wages: “They're trying to cut the little fellow off.” On the face of it this 
sounds like a strong identification with the economically oppressed. Such an 
identification is rendered suspect, however, by the personalization of Wil. 
bur’s attitudes toward Roosevelt and by his lack of any generalized demo- 
cratic philosophy. His persecutory anti-Greek delusions and general ethno. 
centrism increase this suspicion. It is not any economic circumstance but 
“the Greeks” which “punish the poor people, pay low wages, make you 
work too hard.” This suggests that Wilbur’s reaction to economic frustra- 
tions could easily be diverted into the fascist pattern of vigilante attacks 
against scapegoats. 

A final comment on the dependability of Robert’s somewhat liberal 
views may be permitted. Doubt is raised on this point first by the authori- 
tarian hostility of his racism, but also by his behavior at the close of the inter- 
view. Consistent with his seemingly universal reputation in childhood and 
youth as a “good boy” (according to social service reports), Robert sub- 
missively asks the interviewer, “Do you think I have the right view on 
things?” He repeatedly rejects the interviewer’s explanation that it is nota 
matter of “right” or “wrong” but of individual evaluations, and insists on 
being given “the answer.” This excessive need to conform with “the right 


views” implies a lack of internalized values and a readiness to change hs | 


opinions to accord with “the right views” of “the right people.” Such a 
“detachable” ethic does not augur well for his ability to resist fascist ideology: 


4. FASCISTS 


The politico-economic ideology of the fascists is consistently reactionary. 
It also differs from the “politics” of the pseudodemocratic high scorers in the 
same general way that the fascists’ racism was seen to differ from the pseudo 
democratic men’s racism. This is, namely, in being openly antidemocratl® 
The fascists show an explicit readiness to use force against labor, tow 
whom they reveal intense status-anxiety. They also display contempt for 
ideals of equality; the concept of an élite, implicit in the thinking of the 
pseudodemocratic inmates, is made articulate by these men. 


a m = g porns 
Floyd’s contempt for working men and his persecutory fantasies about o : 
HOW the violent anxiety of these attitudes, He fears that “we are going to h hes 
y alot of clowns, by a lot of labor unions, (How do you mean?) Look at 2 


17 : 
Eugene was ina CCC. camp for a year, 
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working stiffs, that don’t know anything else but how to drive a nail. .. . The 
rry to run things, because a few hundred thousand of them get together. (What 
ought to be done about it?) Straighten them out, show them where they belong. 
_, » Lake away their charters. . . . Abolish them.” Strikes should be handled by 
“refusing to employ them or fine them.” Characteristically, Floyd wants to “get 
rough” with other nations, feeling that “we deal too loosely with other powers. 
(Which ones: ) Oh, Russia, England—communism on the whole. I don’t like any 

lace where free enterprise isnot.” . . . Adrian, whose contempt for “poor whites” 
has been noted earlier, states openly that “I really don’t believe in democracy.” 
Again: uy think the powers should be ina few hands, I’m not a democrat.” He makes 
clear the antidemocratic meaning of his obsessive fear of “communism”: “I’ve never 
seen a Communist who came from the right strata of society.” His readiness to 
support authoritarian aggression is not limited to approval (see pp. 833-34) of 
Nazi and Japanese-fascist aggressions: “I’d like to do to the Bolsheviks what the 
Bolsheviks did to the Russians” (i.e., the Czarists). . . . Buck is less articulate but 
leaves little doubt as to his élite identifications: he “never did figure much about” 
labor unions, because “you can’t make no money unless you have guys workin’ 
for you. ...1 expect in ten years or so I can retire, As long as I gor the money, I can 
go out and buy cattle and make it (i.e, money).” His readiness for fascist aggres- 
sion is plain: “Christ, we licked those other countries and now we're gonna feed 
‘em.... I think we ought to let ‘em starve, especially them Japs... . Lucky I don’t 
have any relations killed in this war, I’d go out and kill me some Japs!” 


These men are consistently fascist in their longing for a “strong” antidemo- 
cratic government, to maintain monopolistic “free enterprise” by force if 
necessary against the challenge of democratic equalitarianism. The underly- 
ing wish to submit to antidemocratic “strength” and “leadership” is implicit 
in the pseudodemocratic ideology of the other high scorers. In the question- 
naire, it appears most clearly in Item 30 (see Table 4(XXI)), which hints 
that “force may be necessary” to preserve the status quo. This item is quite 
discriminating even though its group mean is lower than that for most items, 
Very few low scorers agree with it. Two other items reflect similar attitudes 
much more indirectly, and discriminate either poorly (Item 23) or insig- 
nificantly (Item 22) (see Table 4(XXI)). But the idea is expressed more 
directly by the fascist inmates. The aspect of authoritarian suppression was 
illustrated in the previous paragraph. The Führer idea is also made explicit 
by these men: 


Thus, Adrian: “I believe in government control because . . . if we know some- 
body’s at the helm, we can’t have revolutions and things.” He longs to go “back”: 
I still believe in the Old Order, and I believe we were happiest under Hoover and 
should have kept him in”; “TIl always thumbs down anything new!” “I have never 
Orgiven France for her Revolution, or Mexico.” . . . Buck’s authoritarian men- 
tality requires no political sophistication to reach a similar conclusion. Concerning 
B°vernment controls, he has this to say: “You got to have somebody at the head 
of things to keep it organized.” . . . Floyd’s cynical approval of Nazi “coordina- 
ton” was described earlier in discussing racism. 


These men’s racism can be isolated only by artificial analysis from their 
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“politics.” The examples given above for ideological opportunism in the race 
attitudes could serve almost equally well to exemplify politico-econom;. 
opportunism. Here are some additional examples, however, which do not 
directly involve racism: 


Floyd's preoccupation with “toughness,” power, and “efficiency” for their own 
sake—without respect for human aims or purposes—drives him into a strikin 
self-contradiction. His submissive respect for business power leads him to say of 
government controls over business: “Modified form, approve of. Too stringent, 
no.” But in the next breath his need for “strength ' combines with his politica| 
confusion to produce this contradictory attitude toward O.P.A. price control (in 
December, 1945): “If they had an iron glove underneath their kid glove, be all 
right, They fine a guy (only) $100 for makin’ $100,000." .. . Buck, who is intel. 
lectually duller than Floyd or Adrian, reveals directly the egocentrism behind his 
ideological opportunism. He evaluates public policies in terms of benefit to his 
local ingroup (in this case his home state): “Hell, at that, I was strong for Roosevel:, 
One thing he done for that state, he put that dam there. We didn’t need the war, 
though!” ... Adrian’s views on inheritance taxes betray a similar egocentric 
motivation: “I think I would have had more money under (Hoover), too, and I 
don’t believe in inheritance taxes. If I earn $100,000 by the sweat of my brow, I 
ought to be able to leave it to whomever I please. I really don’t believe that all men 
are created free and equal.” (At the age of 31, Adrian has by his own admission 
earned less than $2,000 in his lifetime “by the sweat of my brow,” aside from the 
returns of homosexual prostitution.) 


5. LOW SCORERS 


None of the low-scoring interviewees obtained a low PEC score, and all 
of them displayed rather conservative attitudes when interviewed. Art and 
Jim are less conservative than Dick and Don. The latter two conceive 
themselves as ambitious young entrepreneurs in an expanding economy— 
fact which definitely affects their politico-economic views. These individual 
differences will be somewhat neglected, however, in favor of what the four 
men show in common. Their present orientation is by and large corea 
although they seem to be less power-oriented than the high scorers an 
more willing to reconcile conservatism. with. democratic values. They aki 
pear to share the traditional belief injanjexpanding capitalist economy, cor 
ceived as largely self-governing and as “individualistic” rather than monop 
oly-dominated. They show some willingness to\carry out “free ental 
principles by controlling or nationalizing monopolies that destroy “econoom 
freedom.” 


Typical is Jim’s view thar “I’d much rather see private industry contral ie 
than the government,” Dud “in big organizations, monopolies . . I sare 
government) should control them.” Dick expresses the same idea: If a okay 
gets out of hand, (government) should take it over. But if the business 1s run ™” 


they should keep hands off,” 


7 ‘ ; . ic value 
These men’s conservatism poses a dilemma for their democratic 
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abor, they are caught between 
ir Conservative fear of resisting 


Faced with the conflict between business and | 
their inclination to identify with labor and the 
status quo power. This leads to the same gesture of impartiality which 
appeared in Art's views on “the Negro problem.” Art says, “I don’t like to 
divide people into classes.” What he seems to mean is that he is reluctant to 
“see” existing conflicts between business and labor. For to " 
flicts exerts an implicit pressure to take sides; specifically, for a democrat such 
as Art, on the side of the underdog. But this arouses his anxiety about carry- 
ing through democratic resistance against established power. He protects 
himself from such anxiety by trying to deny the existence of eco 


nomic power 
conflicts. This denial can only mean implicit support of the status quo and 


consequent resentment of what he perceives as “troublemakers” who stir up 
his anxiety by resisting the status quo. 


see” such con- 


Thus he objects to the C.I.O. Political Action Committee because “I don’t believe 
they should . . . set themselves off as a class,” About the then current 30 per cent 
Wage increase demands he declares: “Whether they are right or wrong is unim- 
portant, The important thing is that they are grouping together.” But Art is made 
uneasy by the fact that “grouping together” involves resisting powerful employers, 
and concludes: “As far as these demands, or uncalled-for strikes, they have set back 
their own cause.” . . . Don is also upset by the then current strikes, which “should 
be settled as quickly as possible, one way or the other.” (Italics supplied.) By thus 
opposing conflict as such and ignoring issues, Don tries hard to maintain an appear- 
ance of impartiality; he pictures both employers and employees as giants and as 
equals. “I believe both labor and business sort of ignore the little fellow.” More 
generally, “I am against special interests and pressure groups.” But the illogicality 
of this position combines with the difficulty of avoiding sides, to push him into 
attacking labor and implicitly supporting the employers: “I am sort of bitter about 


this strike business, . . . I feel labor should have more responsibility.” .. . Dick 
becomes even more conservative in his fear of “agitation”: “I admire unions, but 
they shouldn’t agitate. . . . They shouldn’t try to get more money, but should 


help people more (by trying) to keep prices down.” Of the then current strikes, 
he decides that the employers should pay the wage demands if they can, but hints 
that they probably cannot “afford to.” . . . Jim’s views seem to express a kind of 
transition stage, F undamentally conservative in his laissez-faire orientation, he is 
nonetheless concerned that “politics are not really controlled by the people.” More- 
Over, his conception of an ideal society reflects a tendency to identify with 
the economic needs of all people: “An ideal society would provide employ- 
ment for all able-bodied citizens, and it would also take care of all those that weren't 
able to work, as well as the aged, and it would give every family a home and a car 
and a salary in sufficient quantities so that they might enjoy the privileges that we 
“te aware of.” Yer, despite his recognition that “the majority of the people do come 
under . . . labor,” he is made a little uneasy by the militancy of some C.LO. unions: 
The A. F, of L., I’m in favor of it very much. The C.LO., formerly I wasn’t in 
avor of it, but as time goes on, the people seem to accept it more and more. . . . 
e (C.1.0.) unions in the beginning used pretty high-handed methods. His mal 
sonclusion hints at an inner stru ggle to accept C.I.O. resistance to established power: 
ut perhaps the end will justify the means.” 


The above examples indicate that these men suffer from inner conflicts in 
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relation to authority and power, which are similar to the power conflicts of 
the high scorers. Their difference from the high scorers seems to be Main] 

a matter of degree. The democratic identifications of the low scorers y 
stronger. Their ability to resist authoritarian power is somewhat greater, and 
aggressiveness toward unjust authority seems closer to conscious acceptance 
Their relative freedom from ethnocentrism renders them less susceptible to 


fascist pressures, 


D. MORALS AND RELIGION 


1, GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE STATISTICS: THE F SCALE 


Since questionnaire results on some of the F-scale items, as well as corre 


sponding interview material, are introduced in this section, it may be helpful 
at this point to present the general statistical findings for the F scale. Item 
means and D,P.’s are given in Table 4 (XXI). The over-all group mean per 
person per item for the F scale is 4.73, the highest mean obtained for any 
group studied. This provides further support for the implications drawn from 
the E-scale results, viz., that the types of criminals most frequently found in 
a state prison are antidemocratically repressive toward themselves as well a 
others. Moreover, there are no extremely low scorers and only a handful of 
moderately low scorers: The low quartile range of F scores, in terms of 
mean per person per item scores, extends from 2.0 to 4.1, with a mean of 3.7: 
This suggests that nearly all forms of criminal behavior tend to be incom- 
patible with the kind of liberalism reflected in very low scores on the F scale. 

The F-scale reliability coefficient of .87 is satisfactory. That it is consid- 
erably higher than the E-scale reliability of .6; may be attributed in good 
part to the fact that the F scale is three times as long, so that factors like 
attenuation of the lower end of the distribution affect the reliability much less 

The E-F correlation is .59, somewhat lower than that obtained for othet 
groups. This might be interpreted as due mainly to the factors responsible 
for the inadequate E-scale reliability, discussed in Section B of this chapter 
Similarly, the very low F-PEC correlation of .23 might be attributed mainl} 
to the factors discussed in Section C, regarded as impairing the validity ° 
the PEC scale for the Prison Group. 


2. HIGH SCORERS 

In discussing the prejudiced inmates’ moral-religious ideology, atten 
is centered upon their moral repressiveness toward themselves and ge 
Discussed more briefly are feelings of distrust-victimization toward peoP™ 
and submissiveness to religious authority. i 
It has been indicated above how these men’s ideology 1s distorted by p 
ceiving broad social processes in narrow, personalized terms. By cont! 


ion 
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as the rest of this chapter attempts to show, they tend to impersonalize rel 
tionships which a healthy person might be expected to personalize s aia 
personal relationships with other individuals and with thence Tie eee 
has been repeatedly indicated in this book that the failure to bedoui olidy 
identified with other people and with one’s real self is the a uae f 
receptiveness to authoritarian ideology. Such ideology. Ginstend of bein F 
objective appraisal of social reality, tends to resemble a fantas veal in 
which unconscious impulses and fears are projected in personified: form > 

The tendency to impersonalize human relations takes an ideologized form 
in anti-Instinctual moralism which has two aspects: authoritarian hostili 
toward “moral outgroups™: and moralistic repressiveness toward much z 
one’s own feelings and impulses. Moralism has been exemplified earlier in 
discussing anti-Negro ideology. Examples from the questionnaire results 
include items expressing moralistic condemnation of “zootsuiters” (Item 5); 
rejection of people with “bad manners, habits, and breeding” (Item ae 
and authoritarian aggression against “sex criminals” (Item 25) “immoral, 
crooked, and feebleminded people” (Item 34), and homosexuals (Item 39) 
(See Tables 2(XXI) and 4(XXI). For all questionnaire items referred to ia 
the remainder of the chapter, see Table 4(XXI) unless otherwise specified.) 
A related item reflects obsessive fears of contamination by “so many diff erent 
kinds of people” (Item 18), who may symbolize dangers of instinctual con- 
tagion. All of these items are clearly discriminating except for Item 12 
which yields one of the highest over-all means in the F scale. A possible inter 
pretation is that Item 12 is especially calculated to appeal to the eagerness of 
most Inmates to be accepted again by “decent people.” 

Similar moralism appears in the interviews with prejudiced inmates. In 
some of these men, the moralism has a religious coloring, 


„For example, Clarence asserts a rigid dichotomy between “good Christians” and 
oe Pensan: “The Christian tries to live a Christian life, and others go 
and rob and steal, drink, carouse around, do a little of everything.” When Clar- 
cice became a professional soldier, this meant for him living a “clean life.” Wilbur 
‘san equally moralistic conception: Being a Christian means “not to swear, use 
ores or down the other fellow,” and “to behave and do right, live a clean 
ji ur regards atheists as “pretty bad people.” Robert, too, emphasizes sub- 


Mise : : sane ; - i 
p ran to extrahuman absolutes: “Christians are people that at all times strive to 
what is right, and abide by God’s word.” 


The religious formulation is, however, incidental to the moralistic ap- 
oe to life. This manner of thinking appears as a general characteristic in 
anti 23 personality topics) yet to be discussed. Here are some examples of 

sexual righteousness in the prejudiced men. 


peas ence moralizes that “I don’t think it’s a very good subject to teach” children, 
Sa they learn it soon enough.” He speaks with approval of the fact that “when | 
akid . | | if you meta girl on the street, you'd blush.” , . . Likewise, Wilbur, 
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TABLE 4 (XXI) 


RESULTS ON THE F SCALE FROM THE GROUP OF PRISON INMATES 


High Quartile Low Quartile D.P. Over-a}) 


Item Mean/Person Mean/Person 
1, (Obedience and respect) 6. 66 9. 75 0.91 6.45 
2. (Will power) 6.62 4.93 1.69 5.8] 
4. (Science) 6.00 3. 64 2. 36 4.93 
6. (War and conflict) 6.17 4.82 1.35 9. 68 
8. (Supernatural power) 5. 93 3.43 2,50 4,44 
9. (Cheerful things) 5.30 2.79 2.59 3.92 
12. (Bad manners) 6. 14 3. 68 0.46 5.85 
13. (Discipline and determina- 
tion) 6.69 4.50 2.19 5.51 
16. (Born with urge) 5. 24 3.07 2.17 4.07 
18. (Infection and disease) 6.66 4, 64 2.02 5. 68 
19. (Honor) 5.52 2.46 3.06 3.91 
21. (Rebellious ideas) 6.52 5. 39 1.13 6.07 
22. (Germany) D. 16 5.32 0. 44 5. 48 
23. (Devoted leaders) 5.59 4.57 1.02 5.45 
25. (5ex crimes) 2.86 2.02 3.04 4.49 
26. (Weak and strong) 6. 26 2. 64 3. 64 4.24 
27. (Undying love) 6.79 4.07 2.72 5. 75 
29. (Astrology) Pad 3.20 2.47 4. 69 
30. (Force to preserve) 5. 10 1.86 3. 24 a. 44 
31. (Prying) 6.07 4.21 1.86 5.al 
33. (Earthquake) 4.00 2,25 1.75 3.07 
34. (Immoral people) 4.83 2, 64 2.19 RAET 
35. {Wild sex life) 6.07 3. 25 2.62 4,62 
37. (Talk less) 6. 69 5. 36 1.33 5.94 
38. (Plots) 5.97 2,82 3.15 4.45 
39. (Homosexuals) 5.14 2.21 2.93 3.45 
41. (Artists) 4,38 2.36 2.02 3.08 
42, (No sane, normal person) 6.41 4.11 2.30 5.42 
43. (Familiarity) 5.17 3.93 1.24 4,34 
44, (Suffering) 4.79 2, 04 9.75 2.99 
ee Se a H M 
Total mean/ person 174. 15 110.31 63.84 141.86 
Mean/person/item 5.80 3. 68 2.13 it 
Range 5.4-6.8 2.0-6. 


2. 0-4. 1 


Standard Deviation: . 86 
Reliability: .87 


ae EE l S 
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asked what things annoy him most in others, 
before little aa that you shouldn’t, 
little nine-y ear-o girl.” . . . Ronald is alarme a i an 

you'll find in this country today: it’s pretty bad. (0) Hs Leen =e H has 
Robert's focus is somewhat less extrapunitive but reveals an equall r RESE ‘ 
attitude toward his own sexuality: Sometimes, he admits, “I have leas self sli te 
my carnal self get away from me”; but in general he feels that he has uaiue 


ligene to” his mother’s precept that “a woman is the most perfect thing in the 
world. 
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m expresses concern about “doing things 
doing anything out of the Way to a 


Similar nonreligious moralism appears in zonsexual contexts, 


Eugene believes that “good persons . . . won’ 


a FE rf : a t smoke or drink,” and is "roi 
to lay off drinking.” His moralistic hostility against Negroes for «fightin A 


“causing trouble” has already been described. . . . Ronald finds himself di 

by “petty habits” involving nose, muscles, or skin, such as e a ea E 
their shoulders, or “my wife's habit of picking at things with her fingernails,” He 
is also upset by “greed”: “I can’t stand anyone who will take something without 
thinking about the other person.” And he makes repeated references to “polite- 
ness,” complaining that “it’s changed around here (in the prison) now—getting so 
many of these young kids, zootsuiters: don’t have any tact at all.” 


All 5 of these high-scoring men express generalized moralizations about 
money or work or both, 


Several of them show inhibitions about enjoying money: Its importance is in 
having _)ust enough to get along on”; beyond that “i: can bring a lot of unhappi- 
ness” (Eugene). “If it’s not too much money, it can give you happiness. If it’s too 
much, it won't.” “To me the only thing you need money for is to satisfy your basic 
needs: food, clothing, shelter” (Robert). . . . Work for the sake of “discipline” 
and “control” is exalted by all but Ronald: “I don’t think you enjoy things as much 
wee you work for them” (Robert), “I think it’s a special privilege for a man to 
zi some special handicap: it gives him a special drive” (Robert). “Work don't 

art no people. These child labor laws, I believe, are makin’ more trouble than 
anything else” by preventing children from working to keep themselves “out of 
mete (Clarence). Asked how he and his wife are most alike, Wilbur declares: 
a a, she don’t like to run around so much and I don’t either, We both like to 
7 rk, Eugene, although he adds other similarities, says the same thing of his 
ane and himself: “She likes to work and so do I.” . . . This antipleasure sub- 
Se to work and hardship as desirable is expressed also in questionnaire Item 44, 


ae exalts the value of “suffering.” This item has a fairly high Discriminatory 
er, 


The moralism just described appears to be an anxious attempt by these 
noe keep instinctual impulses repressed and externalized. Their anxiety 
vard their own impulses is suggested by their responses to the projective 
wes “What desires do you often have difficulty in controlling?” Their 
3 = reveal efforts to separate their impulses from their conscious selves 
© avoid awareness of inner feelings by focusing on external behavior 
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and situations. Three “desires” thus externalized recur with monotonoy 
A aon . 2, gru : 

regularity: “drinking;” “fighting” or “temper”; and “when I’m out With a 


lady” or “intercourse.”** 


It is not necessary to rely on inference in stating that the prejudiced men's 
conscience is externalized and therefore undependable. Evidence for thie 
appears in their violations of their own moralism. 


Clarence’s moralism about sex and drinking may be contrasted with his history 
of three separate offenses of attempted rape on pre-adolescent girls after gettin 
them drunk. His insistence on the virtue of hard work, and overconcern aboy 
people who “rob and steal” is quite interesting in view of the prison medical exam. 
iner’s opinion that he was “wrongly drawing Army compensation for years” on; 
claim of tuberculosis, and thus avoiding work. . . . The only gross moral violation 
revealed in Wilbur’s interview protocol is his panicky homicidal attack upon his 
landlord, Despite his defensive paranoid rationalizations about this, he gives evidence 
of regarding it, in another compartment of his thinking, as “immoral” in his own 
terms: “Don’t think I would be in so much trouble if I lived up to the church,” , ,, 
Robert, with his moralistic “respect” for “woman” as “the most perfect thing in 
the world,” has let his “carnal self get away” from him in relation to “the most 
perfect thing”: While ostensibly still “in love” with his wife, he engaged in 
violent affair with an extremely promiscuous woman whom he finally shot ina 
quarrel. And despite his insistence that one must work for things as a condition of 
“enjoying them,” he served an earlier prison term for “enjoying’ several hundred 
dollars’ worth of forged checks. . . . Ronald’s condemnation of “greed” may be 
compared with his long record of thefts and gang robberies which he engaged in, by 
his own description, “as a business.” Also after condemning “sexual perversion 
and especially homosexuality, he confessed to having had fellatio performed upon 
him occasionally in prison, but denied that this was homosexuality by disclaiming 
any emotional involvement init. . . . Eugene’s moralism against “drinking, fight- 
ing,” and “causing trouble,” and his statement that he “likes to work, stand im 
contrast with his long history of “trouble,” including eight jail sentences for 
drunkenness and one for battery, frequent fights, an earlier term for robbery, 
and the present term for a series of forged checks. 


Relevant here are some suggestive statistical data for the 23 inmates whos 
present term is for a sex offense (rape, “molesting” children, etc.). The low- 
est E score obtained by any sex offender is 3.4 per item; the E-scale me 
for all sex offenders is 5.1 per item, as compared with the general group bse 
of 4.7. This high degree of ethnocentric hostility toward outgroups » K 
particular interest, when it is considered that these men themselves are gen 
ally scorned as an outgroup by other inmates. But of even greater significan 


ile 
18 In contrast, of the 7 inmates whose E scores fall in what would be the low ariel 
for most other groups (below 2.6 per item), none gives this type of response. pee S 
of them express inner conflict—especially over passivity strivings—e.g., “the impus© 
‘to hell with ir’ when confronted by a difficult problem.” a but wh 
19 This is excluding one sex offender who scored 2.7 per item on the E scale, ‘anni 
was discovered in an interview (not reported here) to have answered the Sats othe 
rather carelessly. He indicated on questioning that on three E items (and seve 
items) he had inadvertently recorded “—3” where he had intended “+3. 
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js the fact that two-thirds of these men (15 out of 23) agree with Item 2 
which states that “Sex crimes . . . deserve more than mere MSAA MENE 
such criminals ought to be publicly whipped, or worse.” Half of them (12 
out of 23) agree with Item 39, which expresses punitive hostility toward 
homosexuals. Three-fourths of them (17 out of 23) agree with Item 35 
which reflects projective fantasy preoccupations concerning the prevalerice 
of “wild” sexual “goings-on.” All but 2 (21 out of 23) sex offenders agree 
with at least one of these items; 16 agree with two items: 7 agree with all 
three items. These findings provide further evidence that moralism often 
involves a desperate attempt to keep one’s own repressed impulses under 
tight control. Two of the interviewees (Clarence and a middle scorer not 
reported here) deny their (repeated) sex off enses, and insist that they were 
“framed.” It is possible that they actually believe the memory distortions by 
which they seek to maintain a precarious self-respect. Prison authorities 
report that the majority of sex offenders deny their offenses, and, further, 
that such offenders are generally self-righteous and “good,” 

Evidence has accumulated in this volume to show that impulses which are 
moralistically condemned in others symbolize the feared impulses of the 
moralizer himself. Corresponding, on the other hand, to ethnocentric fears 
of being abused by fantasied “dominant” outgroups such as Jews, are feelings 
of distrust, victimization, and cynicism toward the world. Some examples 
have already been mentioned, such as Wilbur's feelings of being victimized 
by “the Greeks”: and the personal bitterness of Ronald (a recidivist) toward 
the governor of the state as “a persecutor”—associated with his resentment 


at not having been released because of the parole system's “nine thousand 
restrictions. ... It stinks.” 


_ Analogous are Clarence’s delusions about having been “framed” by “the people 
in politics” (his defense-rationale against remembering his sex offenses). Clarence 
“presses succinctly his suspicious conception of the world as a jungle: “Nowadays 
it's get the other fellow before he gets you,” He seems to want to avoid the neces- 
sity of having to trust others, by avoiding dependence on anyone; thus the main 
Value of having a lot of money is that a person “don't have to depend on anybody 
oranything.” Associated with this diffuse distrust of people is a fear of “prying,” 
resentment against people’s “not being able to attend to their own business” 
Ronald), against “a guy trying to butt in my business” (Eugene), . . . Robert, 
Whose life goal is to “own three ——— stores,” feels especially abused by “spongers 


‘these so-called shoppers who . . . pick over all the —— and pick out the one 
On the bottom.” 


This Suspiciousness is expressed in several questionnaire items, such as those 
betraying a cynical view of “human nature” as inherently warlike (Item 6), 
fears of “prying” (Item 31), and fantasies about secret “plots” which “con- 
trol our lives’ (Item 38). The last item, which reflects the victimization theme 
Most directly, has much the highest Discriminatory Power. 

further aspect of the high scorers’ moral-religious ideology is their de- 
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pendence and submission to authority in religion and morals. Such basic sub. 
mission is in striking contrast with their exaggerated fears of having to submi 
to domination by outgroups—Jews, Negroes, labor, “Reds,” Russia, et 
Authoritarian submission in the moral-religious sphere is expressed in three 
main ways. In every prejudiced interviewee, as the foregoing discussion has 
emphasized, there seems to be a submissive self-negating overconformity ty 
externalized, conventional moralism. This requires no further elaboration 
here. 

A second aspect is the submissive emphasis on unquestioning belief in re 
ligious authority. Questionnaire Item 8, which is clearly discriminating, 
expresses the core of this attitude: Everyone should submit “without ques- 
tion” to the “decisions” of “some supernatural power” in whom he has 
“complete faith.” In the interviews, the three most conventional high scorers 
are definitely traditionalists in religion. 


Robert reiterates the point that “I believe pretty strongly along the lines of the | 
Bible.” Both Clarence and Wilbur declare categorically that they have never ques- | 


tioned any of the (fundamentalist) religious teachings of their parents. . . | Re- 
ligion is more remote for Eugene, who confesses that “I don’t know” the Ten Com- 
mandments or Christ's teachings. But he states that the most important thing in 
religion is “belief . . . in Jesus Christ, the Bible,” and “I’ve always believed in it” 
Even Ronald, who says that he no longer “believes,” reveals that his is not the 
integrated philosophy of “a staunch free-thinker” who has no need for externil 
props of “faith.” Rather, he suffers from a hollow cynicism, and longs to surrender 
himself dependently to “God.” The most important thing in religion, he declares, 
is “belief.” “I think that belief in anything—that’s the thing that holds you to- 
gether.” More personally: “It seems as if I want to believe in the Supreme Being, 
but try and keep it suppressed.” The source of this conflict is suggested later in 
discussing Ronald's relations with his father. 


The third aspect of authoritarian submission in religion on the part of these 
men is their submissive relationship to their deity, conceived as a dominating 
“supreme” power. 


God is “someone a lot bigger and stronger than anyone on this earth ( Robert), 
who “rules all things” (Clarence), and whose “word” in the Bible one is called pie 
to “live up to” (Wilbur) and “abide by” (Robert). Ronald’s longing for such su 
mission has just been mentioned. It is of interest that Eugene, who never knew oi 
father, is the only one of these men whose conception of God appears to be q™ 
blank; “Just believe in it and that’s about all.” 


= : 7 a = re] el 

The prejudiced men’s repression of a large part of their selves, their ee 

lectual-emotional submissiveness in the moral-religious sphere, their ood 
intraceptive narrowing of inner freedom—all these trends weaken their 1n 


| ¢ = 4 nds 
lectual strength. Loss of conscious awareness of so much of one’s self ter 


; . ae ; in 
to undermine one’s confidence in human ability to understand the W orl 4 
general, and to render one susceptible to various forms of my sticism—P 


2 5 ë * = > i coi ] 
cially mystical interpretations of human behavior. These trends are thus ) 
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ducive to agreement with such questionnaire items, all clearly discriminatin 
between high and low quartiles, as those stressing the limitations of homies 
understanding (Item 4), admitting belief in astrology (Item 29) “cd Statist 
a mystical-hereditarian (externalized) explanation for as ee ee 
to jump from high places” (Item 16). The general tendency toward mysti- 
cism and intellectual defeatism appears as a formal characteristic of many 
quotations from the present high scorers, 


3. FASCISTS 


Certain attitudes implicit in the approach of the pseudodemocratic high 
scorers break through explicitly in the fascists. To begin with, the authori- 
tarian hostility toward people implicit in moralism appears in the fascists as 
open hate and contempt for people, directed especially toward moral-out- 
groups. The attempt to bolster up self-esteem by identifying oneself with an 
(hereditarian) élite, is also more openly expressed by these men, 


Floyd shows the hatred for people in its most extreme form, when asked what 
things irritate him most in others. “Just that they're people! (How do you mean?) 
Oh, the majority are ignorant, close to animals as anything else. I mean dumb 
animals! (Can you elaborate on that?) They haven't got sense enough to see things 
as they are, they are easily swayed, crude, uncouth, they are like a pack. Show ‘em 
a leader and they will go anywhere.” . . . Buck’s authoritarian hate is not “system- 
atized” into an explicit ideology like Floyd’s, but his interview protocol is filled 
with expressions of hate and contempt for “slummy women” and “goddam ch— 
="; for “j— o— happy idiots,” “sex maniacs,” “goddam syphilitic people” 
(homosexuals); “people that go around stealin’”; other inmates—"Hell, you can’t 
have real friends in here. . , . Stab you in the back, Can’r trust many of them”— 
and everyone else regarded as outside “my own class of people,” . . , Adrian is too 
deferential to use the same strong language as these men, but his antidemocratic 
hatreds seem clear. His contempt for “people who never had anything” and for 
workers generally has already been mentioned. Interesting is his emphatic dichot- 
omy between men and women, and his authoritarian hostility toward both. It is 
men who evoke his deepest anxiety and hate: “A lot of people irritate me, a lot of 
wien irritate me by what I think is a superior attitude that women don’t usually 
have”; “all men are more or less supercilious.” Having self-protectively identified 
himself with what he conceives as the submissive-dependent role of women vis-A- 
vis men—“] identify myself with the dependent kind” of woman—Adrian adopts 
an essentially paranoid attitude toward all men in terms of this identification: “I 

on’t think men respect women, or anything about women, the way they ought to. 
p omen aren’t inferior to men, If anything, they are superior!” (The possi- 
bility of equality is alien to his thinking; the only choices he knows are to submit 
ar to dominate, to be superior or inferior.) Yet, in his role as would-be aristocrar, 
ER shares the same chauvinistic attitudes toward women which (in his paranoid 

missive-"feminine” role) he ostensibly criticizes. As a persecuted woman he 
Protests that “women make better business women than men do”; but as an aristo- 
“rat, “I don’t approve of women in business.” He even mentions an episode in 
Which he was strongly condemned by a woman for his “supercilious” attitude 


t 
ward her and toward women who work. 
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The lack of a genuine conscience is scarcely even concealed by a moralistic 


facade in the fascists. They display an externalized, undeveloped superego, 
One aspect of this is an absence of inner guilt over violation of values; no 
ethical values have really been incorporated into the self. What superegy 
activity exists is almost entirely limited to fear of external punishment op 


social ostracism. 


Buck suggests in almost so many words that his superego is merely an external 
mystical “power”: “There must be some power over us to punish us, +» He's 
sure givin’ me hell, bein’ in here.” This hell is not the torture of a guilty con- 
science. On the contrary, Buck explains that being in prison “hurts my pride” and 
“hurts my business,” when “I could be out there makin’ money all the time.” The 
cause of his delinquency (a long trail of bad checks, passed on an extended spree 
with a woman) is for him purely external: Lying about many details, he bemoans 
that “a man of my intelligence" let some damn broad put me behind bars.” a e 
Floyd, too, shows no signs of actual guilt over his long record of delinquencies, 
On his admission to prison he is described by an interviewer as feeling “that his 
present series of violent robberies doesn’t mean a thing.” To the present examiner, 
he mentions these as “just something that happened.” He is reported to have said on 
admission: “We heard about others getting caught but couldn't believe we would.” 
. - . Adrian attributes his various delinquencies to drinking: “That's all my trouble 
is.” According to the initial prison interview report, “he does not feel that he has 
any serious problem except a tendency to get very drunk when discouraged.” 
Adrian’s conscience, too, is organized chiefly around fears of ostracism and of 
punitive agencies mystically assigned to an “intangible something” outside himself; 
“I do believe in retribution, We pay right here. I’ve proved that in my own life, 
We think we can get away with things. It’s an illusion.” (Adrian has spent “most 
of my life” in jails, prison, or “on probation.”) With respect to ostracism: “I have 
always been greatly concerned with what other people thought about me.” As will 
be elaborated later, he is especially apprehensive over rejection by his father, who 
“haunts me” and whose approval is required to allay Adrian’s anxiety: “I’m always 
wondering if he would approve of this or approve of that.” 


A second aspect of the fascists’ undeveloped superego is its domination 
by the pleasure principle. They are quite unable to postpone gratification. 
Unable to pursue any integrated long-term achievement goals, they are at 
the mercy of an imperious oral-demandingness. 


Describing with much braggadocio his sharp dealings in cattle trading (actually, 
he lost a sizeable inheritance by mismanagement and drunken neglect), Buck be- 
moans openly that ordinary ways of doing business are “too damn slow for me. 
(Recall his anti-Semitic projection about Jews’ “beatin’ a guy out of his money.) 
Admittedly, “money is the main object... . Can’t buy nothin’ without money. « «° 
Can't buy whiskey.” 


These attitudes are part of an essentially egocentric conception of reality: 


a e b a 1 i i I n 
The following is one of many similar remarks made by Buck in his discuss10 
of politico-economic affairs: 


n 
; get me out of here and out on that dam 
* Buck obtained a Wechsler-Bellevue Full-Scale LQ. of 83. 


N ‘ : 
I never paid no attention to that 
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range is all I want.” . . . Similarly, Floyd states that the $59 a week he received 
on his last job (which he held for a month) was “too slow” because “I started from 
scratch.” “Had to acquire everything: clothes, quarters, the fundamentals.” Derail- 
ing on admission to the prison some of the robberies and orgies of his gang, 
Floyd explains that “We had to have money to operate on. We spent $40 or so for 
our dinner parties.” . .. Adrian admits that from infancy he “usually got my 
way. "In fact, all I ever had to do was cry about anything.” At the several boarding 
schools where his father placed him after his mother’s death (when he was 5), “I 
was incorrigible, left school when I pleased. I overdrew my charge account , , .” 
His self-centered definition of reality is made explicit: “When things don’t person- 
ally concern me, they just don’t exist for me.” 


Implicit in these men’s weak conscience, their infantile-demanding im- 
pulses, and their egocentric view of the world, is a trait which governs their 
entire behavior. This is their extreme (personal) opportunism. The disregard 
of principle in their personal behavior corresponds with the ideological 
opportunism of their racism and reactionism. The personal opportunism is 
usually expressed in the service of infantile attitudes of omnipotence, and 
of trying to deny personal weakness, 


Buck's pathological lying has been mentioned. As for his other offenses, he has 
served time for obtaining money on false pretenses, and for failure to provide for 
his children, He was arrested on one occasion for “molesting” his own children 
(girl then age 2-3, boy age 4-5), but it is reported the charges were dropped be- 
cause the children were too small to testify, . . . Floyd’s delinquencies are less 
dramatic, but equally capricious, They include two jail sentences for disturbing the 
peace; an Army record of alternating between the guardhouse and repeated 
A.W.O.L.’s until he was discharged; and a series of armed gang robberies under- 
taken as an easy way of making a lot of money “to operate on.” Relevant here is 
Floyd’s stated desire to marry a “wealthy woman,” who should have “fair physical 
attractions” but whose personality he will “take as it comes.” . . . Adrian's delin- 
quencies include his self-styled “incorrigibility” at boarding schools (truancy, re- 
peatedly overdrawing his charge accounts, etc.); numerous jail sentences for 
drunkenness and homosexual prostitution; and robbery. “I had probation, it seems 
to me, most of my life.” He supported himselt mainly by prostitution, and by his 
own statement “never had any (sexual) relations with anyone that didn’t have 
money connected with it.” He admits that some men attract him more than others, 
but “I never let preferences stand in the way. ... The only thing I was ever in- 
terested in was the rent,” 


The essentially frantic nature of these men’s approach to life suggests 
a desperate inner emptiness and lack of moorings. This hollowness may pro- 
Vide part of the basis for their wish to submit to “strong” political “leader- 
ship.” Further, any religious leanings of these men might be expected to 
xpress cravings for authoritarian submission. This would be expected to 
differ from the religious authoritarian submission of other high scorers in 
two interrelated aspects. As in other conflicts in the fascists, the craving for 
religious submission might very well be explicit rather than implicit; and 
since dominance-submission conflicts are involved, this craving might be 
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expressed with open ideological opportunism. It happens that Buck “Never 
did think much about religion,” but Adrian and Floyd reveal these very 
characteristics clearly. Floyd’s opportunism takes the form of highly egocen. 
tric (as well as confused) “criteria” for belief, with no apparent interest in 


considerations of evidence or truth-falsity. 


Floyd states that before he was shot (almost fatally) in his last gang robbe r 
he was “reaching for something” and “wanted” to believe in God. (He had never 
had any religious training; his father was a free-thinker, and he had never known 
his mother.) But “I just couldn’t feature that a human being, an intelligence, could 
be obliterated so easily.” Having been thus let down “personally” by the God he 
was “reaching for” (in that his delinquency led to disaster), he could no longer 
“believe.” . . . Adrian’s religious training consisted of very early exposure to the 
Christian Science of a governess and living in Episcopal boarding schools from the 
ages of 8 to 15. At 15 he tried to submit to what for him seemed clearly to represent 
religious totalitarianism and voluntary self-emasculation: “I very seriously went 
into the Church of Rome at 15" to become a priest—not because of any specific 
religious convictions, but “because I believed and still do . . . that the Catholic 
Church is the only true church,” since “she was the church founded by Christ.” 
“She was the first” and therefore “the other churches had no real excuse to break 
away.” His fascistic inclinations are stated openly: “I respect her as a political 
organization, I think it would be better to have everything under one head. It would 
save dissension.” Adrian’s father forcibly interfered, however, to prevent his entry 
into the priesthood. Adrian drifted until he became “very interested in Christian 
Science” with quite practical motives: “I’m not positive I believe in Christian Sci- 
ence, but there’s much in it that seems to help me... . I don’t try to apply Christian 
Science to physical things . . . but my worries, mental things—there’s where it helps 
me most.” In anticipation of parole, he wrote to two Christian Science practitioners 
for aid in lining up a job (a prerequisite to being granted parole). When both of 
them criticized him for “trying to manifest a job” instead of relying mystically 
upon “the Divine Employer,” Adrian was “never so disgusted in my life. a 
Adrian admittedly has “got to have a God” to submit to, “So what do you think 
took up!” The answer is “Hinduism,” which “teaches you discipline” such as = 
ting down on cigarettes.” Adrian summarizes his approach to his latest ideologica 
“manipulandum” in this way: “It’s practical. That’s the main thing. 


4. LOW SCORERS 


The moral-religious ideology of the low-scoring interviewees is giie 
ferent from that of the prejudiced men. They are relatively free of moralis™ 
and sometimes verbalize explicitly antimoralistic sentiments. 


Thus, for Art religion has “nothing to do with keeping laws, except the Cole 
Rule.” Highly objectionable to Don is the idea of religion as “abiding by a cer rers 
set of rules.” Probing reveals no sign of rejection in ‘any of the 4 low sco 
toward atheists or non-Christians, 


ie j f - : ‘rion È 

They speak of religion primarily in terms of ethical values. Religio = 

“whatever spiritual qualities you have within yourself” (Art). This Bee 
uon is embedded in more individualized relationships to themselves and ot 


3 ; A TIE J rela 
people, as compared with the high scorers’ impersonalization of such ! 
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tionships. Different features of this ethical approach are stressed by each. Jim 
expresses most clearly the aspect of nurturant-affiliative attitudes toward 
people: 


“I look on God as mostly the goodness in all peoples... . If everyone... 
carried out the principles that religion expounds, it would be a better world. (How 
do you mean? ) To treat others asa person would wish to be treated himself, and to 
help those less fortunate than oneself, and to be a part of the community or society 
that one 1s in, to take an active part in it, and being kind and generous, and to more 
or less have a high regard for your fellow human being.” Art, too, conceives of 
God, not as a person, but “more a power of good. . . . God is a force.” | 


Another aspect is the emphasis on full expression of the individual person- 
ality and “happiness on earth.” 


Don declares that his concept of a hereafter was nicely expressed by a girl-friend 
who said that “if she believed in a hereafter ir would mean developing one’s unde- 
veloped talents.” For Jim “the only happiness that we really know of is here on 
earth; so why not try to enjoy the people and things on this earth, rather than a life 
somewhere else.” 


Further, a rich inner life is a religious value. 


Religion “gives you some access to your thoughts” (Dick). Prayer is conceived 
not as a mode of securing gratification of personal desires or of paying obeisance 
to a parent-substitute God. Rather, prayer is something which in and of itself “can 
help a person” (Dick); which “helps form what you're to be” (Don); “a personal 
thing that happens when the lights are out before you retire. Not ‘I want something 
or other,’ but consciously putting into words so as to place whatever you are look- 
ing for into a positive plane” (Art). 


Opposed to the prejudiced men’s authoritarian submission in moral-religi- 
ous matters is the insistence upon individuality in the credos of the low 
scorers, 


“Religion is a personal thing. . . . Religion is as individual to me as my finger- 
prints, or as yours are to you” (Art), Dick explains his change from a sapi to a 
Christian Scientist artly in terms of his objection to the teachings of a Navy 
chaplain, and especially the chaplain’s efforts to “force us to come to church . , . 

elieve it’s a man’s personal affair,” It happened that Dick “got hold of a Christian 

cience textbook, liked the ideas . . . the idea that they had an explanation for 
almost everything that happened.” (Contrast Dick’s emphasis on “ideas” and the 
implied internalization of Christian Science, with Adrian’s externalized, oppor- 
nistic-manipulative approach.) Dick adds another value, however, which sug- 
B€sts some of that antiweakness drive that is usually typical of high scorers: “And 
another idea—they claimed that if you try to attain a goal, nothing can stop 
you,” 


It will be recalled that those who “believe” show submissiveness toward 
a 1 at ~ a) 
4 God who is essentially dominating (whose “word” they must “abide by”) 
| rae i a jin j 
and punitive (toward those who violate his “word”). The low scorers, on 
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the other hand, show an optimistic and trusting dependence toward a God 
conceived as kind and nurturant. i 


Although spoken of as “kind of an infinite being” rather than directly anthropo. 
morphic, God is “something there you can turn to in case you need someone to 
turn to” (Dick); “someone to cling to in times of emergency or stress” (Jim) 
Actually, “I don’t know if there isa God,” but the most important thing in religion 
is “a genuine belief and a faith that things would always turn out all right” (Jim), 
Religion involves “a belief, without academic proof, of a higher power—of some. 
thing you can depend on, of dependency” (Art). 


The ultimate optimism hinted in these statements is consistent with findings 
about low scorers generally. However, the lack of inner self-reliance implied 
by their dependence on a supernatural power resembles certain trends found 
to be more typical of high scorers generally. This latter aspect is consistent 
with the fact that none of the low-scoring interviewees scored extremely 
low on any of the questionnaire scales. 


E. DEFENSES AGAINST WEAKNESS 


1. HIGH SCORERS 


Defenses against weakness seem to be especially pronounced in the prej- 
udiced inmates. All of the high-scoring interviewees show deep-seated fears 
of weakness in themselves. The meaning of weakness to these men seems to 
be tied up with intense fears of nonmasculinity. To escape these fears they 
try to bolster themselves up by various antiweakness or pseudomasct:- 
linity defenses. These can be grouped into four general themes, each of which 
may be expressed in a certain formula: (1) Power-strivings: “I am not on 
the bottom, I am one of those on top”; or, “I do not weakly submit, I domi- 
nate and control, I have power.” (2) “Toughness”: “I am not weak, ] am 
strong”; “I am not soft, I am tough”; “I am not passive and feminine, l am 
active and masculine.” (3) Flight into heterosexual activity: “I am not homo- 
sexual, I am heterosexual”; or “I do not love him, I love her.” (4) Paranoid 
reactions: “I do not love him, I hate him because he persecutes me”; 1.¢- 
do not feel submissive-homosexual desires, I feel aggressive resentment towa! 
men because they persecute me.” 


. Gay : x EE T Je pe 
The questionnaire item which reflects defensive masculinity attitudes (SP 


=< ; ; i hi, “0 
cifically, “toughness” and power) in purest form 1s number 26, which Be 
reak 


typically divides the world into “the strong” (ingroup) and “the idee 
(outgroup). This item has the highest D.P. in the F scale. Other items co 
taining antiweakness themes are those exalting “will power” (Item 2), y 
cipline” and “determination” (Item 13), an exagger ated notion of “hon? 


“The formulae (3) and (4) are adapted from Freud (40). 
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(Item 19), as well as items already mentioned in another context, especially 
14 (PEC), 23, 30, and 45 (E). : 2 
The relative emphasis placed on different aspects of masculinity facades 
in relation to the fears underneath, differs from individual to individual, 
Therefore, instead of proceeding variable by variable, we shall discuss the 
weakness-antiweakness complex separately for each inmate, 

Robert has centered his efforts to “prove” his “masculinity” around 
compulsive status-power strivings. He declares that from an early age “my 
greatest desire was to be somebody in life... . I wanted to be a success in 
business . . . and sometimes worried whether I would. . . . The future goal 
that I have set up is to own at least three . . . stores of my own... I was on 
my first store at the time of my arrest.” This concern with status and power 
gives meaning to his anxious fantasy that Negroes “don’t have a goal in life” 
but “just want to ewist,” and his envious stereotype of Jewish “drive and 
ambition to get there.” Robert projects this compulsive power-drive onto 
others and reveals his inability to imagine any alternative to dominance or 
submission: “Every man has a certain ego that he has to satisfy. You like to 
be on top. If you're anybody at all, you don't like to be on the bottom.” 
(Italics supplied. ) 

The submissive dependence behind Robert’s power-seeking is shown in 
his attitudes toward friends and family. (What do friends offer a person?) 
“To me, friends offer satisfaction to myself that I've been doing a job well 
done, that I’m satisfying those people of their expectations. ... (Q.) Well, I 
was referring to the business viewpoint.” (Note the impersonalized use of 
people as primarily an external prop for what Robert calls his “ego.”) His 
main satisfaction with his younger brother was “the satisfaction he gave my 
ego, .. . He’s patterned his life after mine. He’s in the ——— business, too.” 
Robert further expresses pride that “my folks have always classed me as a 
success in the business.” The deference toward the examiner (“Do you 
think I have the right view of things?”) has been mentioned before. 

Robert’s power drive has apparently not stopped his fears of femininity, 
of heterosexual impotence, and possibly of latent homosexuality. Underlying 
identification with a feminine role is suggested by his own admission that 
“up until the time I left home, (my mother) always referred to me as her 
best daughter.” The possibility of conflict over latent homosexuality is raised 

¥ several cues: e.g., by Robert’s insistence, despite instructions not to bother 
With details, on exhibitionistically giving to the examiner (a man) a minutely 
detailed account of his first experience of intercourse; and by indirect “con- 
acp with other men via a hostile affair with a highly promiscuous woman. 

his last behavior, which finally broke up Robert's marriage, suggests a 
common type of defense against homosexual wishes, viz., compulsive flight 
mto heterosexual relationships which are extremely impersonal and hostile. 

Ronald's ego-alien weakness is more transparent than Robert's. Mentioned 
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earlier was his unsatisfied dependent longing for authoritarian religioy, 
belief as “the thing that holds you together.” Similar extreme dependence 
is shown in his conception of “friends” as “someone that you can... talk to 
about your troubles, and vice versa” and “know that he’s there at all times 
and if you need any help at any time.” Also, like Robert, he asked the exam. 
iner to reassure him at the close of the interview that he is not “too radical” 
in some of his ideas. This “too radical” was apparently a euphemism for “too 
aggressive” toward outgroups. Ronald has a history of severe chronic bed- 
wetting until the age of 12, for which he has no explanation to offer beyond 
an externalization of the symptom onto “my kidneys.” He has no idea why 
his enuresis suddenly stopped at the age of 12. That bed-wetting may 
have represented in part a passive mode of sexual gratification is suggested 
by his homosexual conflicts. Earlier mention has been made of his righteous 
condemnation of “sexual perversion” including, explicitly, fellatio. He de- 
nies that he has ever “felt any desire of any kind” for homosexual relations, 
yet subsequently admits to having several times had such relations with a 
fellow inmate. He implicitly denies any “real” homosexuality in this (blam- 
ing it exclusively on prison sex deprivation), and says that he had no special 
reaction to the experiences except to lose respect for the other man. Ron- 
ald's paranoid “toughness” toward Negro men might perhaps be a defense 
against homosexual excitement aroused by them, Ronald's promiscuous 
heterosexuality, including several impersonalized, unusual marriage cere- 
monies, may also be understood as an attempt to deny homosexual impulses. 
“L always get married spectacularly”—e.g., “in a taxicab” or “my partner 
in a dance walkathon—married on the floor—no love, but received money 
for it from the spectators.” Both weakness and compensatory “toughness” 
seem to be combined tn Ronald’s thefts and gang robberies carried out “as 4 
business,” 

The chief prop of Eugene's defenses is a façade of toughness. He has 
repeatedly been involved in petty trouble, especially by fighting when 
drunk. “I’ve got quite a temper,” and “I like to fight once in a while . 
usually when I’m drinking.” Moreover, “I’m proud of my people,” the 
“Scotch-Irish,” whose most prominent characteristic, according to Eugens 
is that “most of them like to fight.” When the examiner points out that this 
is precisely what Eugene resentfully says about Negroes, he differentiat® 
on the basis that Negroes “go around looking” for fights, while he himself 
merely “likes” to fight (and does so frequently). The psychological reason 
Why he likes to fight and has “quite a temper” seems to be largely unco™ 
scious; he “can’t explain it,” He explains, however, that Negroes “go aroun 
Picking trouble” because they’ve “got an inferiority complex” and “try tO be 
pr shots”—which may be a projection of his own inferiority feeli ngs and 

g shot” way he tries to compensate for them. The situations which et 
Eugene's temper suggest possibly more specific causes, namely homoseX¥” 
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impulses, against which his impulsive aggressiveness may be a paranoid 
defense: “I was with a girl at a bar, and a guy got a little out of line 3 oe ; 
dirty—not to her, but he was talkin’ loud. . . -; or “maybe some a ik 
me a name.” Eugene himself associates his Propensity for “trouble” with 
Cie adjustment: “I’m just a little too wild to get married, 

Clarence shows more obvious signs of ego-alien “weakness,” and has 
less effective defenses against it, The army, he declares o akes a man 
of you,” but it did not succeed in overcoming Clarence’s fear of rising 
above a private, because that would have meant “too much responsibility” — 
although “I’m pretty good at takim orders.” Discharged for tuberculosis, he 
drew government compensation for seventeen years and then lived Mon the 
county.” According to the prison physician, Clarence “claimed he stil] 
had T.B., but... we failed to find any evidence of any active T.B. whatever. 
„e We felt that he was wrongly drawing government compensation for 
years.” This avoidance of work contrasts strikingly with Clarence’s moralistic 
glorification of the disciplinary value of hard work. Moreover, to the prison 
physician Clarence appeared “very neurasthenic and enlarged on minor and 
rather normal aches and pains; was very feministic.” He did not marry until 
he was 38, to a woman 39, toward whom he was apparently quite submissive. 
Although “we weren’t much alike in any way ... we got along good” be- 
cause “I let her have her own way. Takes two to start an argument.” It was 
only a few months after her death, eleven years later, that he was arrested 
for “molesting” four girls, ages 8 to 10, who testified that he felt of their 
genitals, Such behavior could well be a panicky attempt to deny homosexual 
impulses by “proving” heterosexual masculinity. Clarence claimed that the 
gitls made up the entire story just to “get even” with him because he 
“wouldn’t give them candy.” Three years later, he was again arrested on a 
charge of getting two little girls drunk and attempting intercourse with one 
of them. He escaped conviction on these two occasions, but two years later 
the half-sister (age 12) of one of the last two little girls was picked up by the 
Police at Clarence’s home. This time he was convicted of attempted rape. 
Clarence seems to have denied this episode to himself by developing a system 
of Persecutory delusions: He protests that he “worked for the people in 
Politics in order to clean up the city,” and that when his candidates were 
hot elected the police “went after” him. This paranoid reaction is consistent 
with the interpretation that his heterosexual delinquency was a defense against 
homosexual panic. 

Wilbur has also worked out a rigid system of paranoid delusions, but shows 
“SS obvious signs of underlying weakness than Clarence. For him, as for 

Obert and Ronald, friends mean primarily dependence; they offer “help in 
YS Of needs, sickness, money—well, a friend can just help you in most any 
Way.” He indicates that, like Clarence, he has a very submissive relationship 
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to his wife: His wife manages finances, gives the discipline to the children, 
and, when he and his wife disagree, “I usually do just what she asks ME to 
do.” In view of his reactions to the landlord, Wilbur may well have experi- 
enced a deep threat to his masculinity and possible homosexual panic directed 
toward a “persecuting” father figure, when he and his family were evicted 
following a controversy. He felt compelled to “fight back” in desperation: 
he sought out the landlord, who happened to be of Greek descent, i 
attacked him fatally. Apparently unable to face emotional conflicts stirred 
up by this episode, Wilbur stereotypically impersonalized the relationship 
by imagining himself as an unfortunate victim of “the Greek people, who 
like to punish the poor people.” 

These men are distinguished not only by the intensity of their conflicts 
about weakness, but also by a special feature of their defenses against weak- 
ness in themselves: In addition to the pseudomasculine attitudes which 
they share with prejudiced men in other groups, the high-scoring inmates 
express antiweakness themes overtly in delinquent behavior. This behavior 
has a superficial appearance of being an uninhibited expression of basic 
impulses. But closer observation reveals that the acts referred to are by no 
means free or expressive; they have an aspect of desperate compulsion, and 
can be understood as a defensive attempt to deny weakness. This defensiveness 
actually conceals intense inhibitions (as is shown elsewhere in this chapter) 


against genuine heterosexuality and against straightforward aggression against 
real authority and parent figures. It seems as if these men’s uninternalized 
conscience combines with especially intense disturbance about weakness to 
produce delinquency, as an extreme type of antiweakness defense. Such 
actions are perhaps even more unrestrained in those interviewees we have 
called openly fascist. 


2. FASCISTS 


The antiweakness defenses appear in more extreme form in the fascists, 
with more unconcealed anxiety about inner weakness. Buck’s deep fear that 
he may be a “sex maniac,” his delinquent heterosexual behavior toward 4 
13-year-old girl and toward his own small children, have been discussed 
Further hints of an obsessive fear of homosexuality are given in his reply 
to the questionnaire item asking what are the worst possible crimes. Besides 
rape and murder, Buck lists homosexual intercourse per anum. In the inter 
view, he reveals graphic fantasies suggesting preoccupation with “any ma 
that abuses any part of another man’s body. . . . I could never see (he refe® 
in profane language to sodomy and fellatio). Buck exhibits vain blustering 
in almost complete disregard of reality. He repeatedly interrupted the rf 
terview to protest, inappropriately, that “I can make money as well as ei 
next guy.” His emotional involvement in these unreal fantasies i sup 

gested by his asking the examiner, “Do you think I can make it?”; ™ 
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by his interview explanation of his response “worry” to the questionnaire 
item asking “What might drive a person nuts?”: “Well, I'm worryin’ here, I 
gotta make it now, or I’m not gonna make it. Tm gettin’ pretty old. Well, not 
old—but it can't be done by foolin’ around in the penitentiary.” His greatest 
ambition, he declares, is to “buy more cattle, more land.” Buck, as will be 
recalled, “made it” by leaving a trail of bad checks up and down the state. 

Floyd says “I laugh at homosexuals,” and he agrees very much with 
the questionnaire item that “homosexuals. . . ought to be severely punished.” 
His promiscuous sexuality has already been described. Nonetheless, his 
feminine identifications are almost conscious. Asked on the question- 
naire what great people he admires most, he lists “Salome, Madame 
DuBarry, Mata Hari.” In the interview, he reveals that what he identifies with 
is their opportunistic rise from feminine submergence to positions of power. 
“Yeh, they did their share. (How do you mean?) I am particularly fond of 
women... . I like a woman who is capable. . . . DuBarry came up from a 
courtesan to be the indirect ruler of the country.” Floyd’s feminine-submis- 
sive-homosexual identifications appear also in his attitude toward his “crime 
partner,” to whom he is deeply attached. Note the peculiar context in which 
status Considerations irrelevantly intrude: “He’s 30, but I guess we are intel- 
lectual equals if nothing else.” And observe the preoccupation with physical 
relationships, with a consequently inappropriate response; (What sort of 
person is he?) “Well, he is short and heavy and light. I’m tall and lean and 
dark. We're physical opposites.” Floyd is so preoccupied with his dependent 
role toward the other man that even further probing fails to elicit any real 
description of the latter’s personality: (What sort of a guy is he?) “The 
best. (Can you give an example?) If he says something, he means it. And the 
thing that I thought most about him: the night—well, we walked into a police 
trap. The other fellow ran off, but he tried to come back and get me. . . . 
He’s loyal.” Thus, Floyd’s devoted “lieutenant” relationship to his crime 
Partner possibly enabled him indirectly to gratify submissive-homosexual 
Wishes, at the same time as he was bolstering his masculinity as a “big oper- 
ator” engaged in armed robberies. 

For Adrian, the feminine-submissive-homosexual identifications require no 
inference. Since leaving school, he has lived as a homosexual prostitute, and 
“T look at all things from a feminine viewpoint.” There is abundant evidence 
that his homosexuality is an acting-out of hate-filled power conflicts. Not 
Only do “men irritate me by what I think is a superior attitude,” but “I 
never did like homosexual affairs... . The actual physical act always repelled 
me and still does.” It is as if Adrian is driven by some inner compulsion to 
“Prove” to men again and again, by ingratiating effeminate Depavior that 

€ is submissive and self-emasculated. He “could pet all night.” But lead 
he “found you can’t get away with that,” he submits further by doing just 
Whatever they want to.” Adrian’s resentment against such utter submission 
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is expressed in opportunistic exploitation of the men who “kept” him: “y 
wasn't interested in anything except clothes and the rent.” Frequent disagree. 
ments arose “about money—I never had as much money as I thought I ought 
to have. I'd always threaten to leave and go somewhere else. I usually got my 
way.” The underlying wish to turn the tables and dominate the very men 
to whom he submitted is plain: “I ruled those roosts. (How do you mean?) 
I cooked what / wanted to cook and did what I wanted to do.” 

Adrian’s “feminine viewpoint” is thus fundamentally sexless and loveless 
He presents an extreme caricature of the facade which helps greatly to dis. 
tinguish certain high-scoring women (see Chapter XI): exaggerated effem. 
inacy of manner, ingratiating coyness, flirtatiousness, excessive attention 
to dress, ostentatious display of physical weakness with vague hypochon- 
driacal complaining and appeal for pity, etc. The cynical exploitiveness 
hidden behind this façade is further exemplified in his favorite heroes of 
fiction—“Becky Sharp, Madame Bovary, and Ivy Lashton. . . . I dont 
admire anything in any of them. You asked me who I Jiked ‘the best, 
Because they were all decidedly—what do you call it?—designing women.” 
The power motif is even clearer in his identification with Mary Baker 
Eddy, whom he regards as “neurotic” and “I don’t have much faith in (her) 
personally,” but “I admire (her) immensely” as a “shrewd business woman.” 

Even Adrian, with his self-emasculated homosexual submission, made a 
stab at compensatory “toughness” in his present offense. While drinking in 
a bar, “I read in True Detective Stories about a girl who got herself upa 
bunch of hoodlums and raised herself a lot of hell... . And I figured if a little 
tiny thing like this girl could, I could.” He proceeded to pick out from the 
customers at the bar the man who seemed “the most mean looking and cor- 
rupt,” and suggested they do a robbery together. “I didn’t intend to play 
the active role,” “I thought he would do the dirty work but he wouldn't. So 
I had to.” The man got Adrian a cap pistol and, by standing outside, gave 
him the moral courage to enter a store, where he held up “a very big man 
and escaped with the cash register contents. Referring to this incident in dis 
cussing Hitler, Adrian himself formulates its fascistic implications: “Tm no 
leader, but I can follow. ... Though I led when I had that gun, didn’t 1? a 
When you make people lead you, that means the same thing, doesn't ats 

Implicit in the “moralism-immorality” and “weakness-antiweakness” cone 
plexes of the pseudodemocratic high scorers, is a feature that becomes e: 
plicit in the fascists, namely, externalized self-contempt. This is terme 
externalized because what is despised is not regarded.as really a part of the 
self but as somehow alien or accidental, something for which the subject Be 
not really accept responsibility. Floyds self-contempt is expressed i 
remarks as “Only reason (anyone is) unemployed is they’re lazy like me, ne 
“My industriousness . . . just doesn’t exist ... just a black horse.” He speaks 
this as if it were an isolated trait unrelated to his personality as a whole—an 3° 
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cident of heredity “from the other (maternal) side of the family,’ 
he was as a child “a typical fresh Irish kid. . . - Snot-nosed they used to call 
it”; “I didn’t grow up”; “Everything I do is an act.” .»» Buck, even in the 
same breath in which he blames all his troubles on “some damn b__ a” de- 
clares that “I'm kind of ashamed; I’m the only black sheep in the family.” 
Mention has been made earlier of his concern that “You don’t think I’m a Sex 
maniac, do you?” and “Do you think I can make it?” (ie, money). This 
anxiety, combined with Buck's previous sex offenses, his gross financial mis- 
management and fabricated financial exploits, suggests intense, externalized 
self-contempt. Adrian exhibits the most profound self-contempt of all. He 
describes himself as “spoiled,” “selfish,” “neurotic,” dominated by “moral 
laxness,” etc. Further, “I get along very well with old maids. I guess P kind 
of an old maid in my mental make-up.” About homosexuality: “The whole 
subject is repulsive to me now. I'd just as soon forget I ever lived that sort 
of life.” This last statement was made just before a short-lived parole, in 


which he quickly reverted to drinking and to homosexual prostitution. 


"Floyd says 


3. LOW SCORERS 


As mentioned before, the low-scoring interviewees, too, show some signs 
of conflicts about “weakness,” but usually with this difference: Such conflicts 
are in these men more ego-accepted, instead of being denied by the anti- 
weakness pretenses appearing in the prejudiced men. The greater capacity 
of the low scorers to face these emotional problems seems to facilitate more 
constructive attempts at solving them, especially through persistent achieve- 
ment-strivings (not a quest for external success only, but a striving to 
Satisfy inner standards of self-expressive attainment). Related to this is a 
more general feature of their approach to life: the development of self- 
expressive interests that seem to be more than escapist distractions or ways 
of gaining status. Likewise, these men’s more relaxed attitude toward mas- 
culinity (as compared with the prejudiced men) seems to have permitted 
them to develop soft-passive-feminine character traits and sublimated ex- 
pressions of love-oriented homosexual impulses (not the ego-alien, hostile- 
submissive homosexual conflicts of the prejudiced men). 

Arts “weakness” has been expressed primarily in his search for a nurturant 
mother figure on whom he could be dependent. When frustrated in this, he 
“arranged” to get himself into prison by writing bad checks and taking no 
Precautions against being caught—in order to satisfy his dependency needs by 
using the prison as “mother.” This is his own interpretation—worked out 
by consciously trying to understand his behavior in retrospect—by “auto- 
Psychoanalysis.” Art also verbalizes openly his “feeling of inferiority.” His 
compensatory ambition is expressed in striving to satisfy inner values, to dem- 
onstrate his inner “abilities and capacities,” to an extent that seems neurotically 
insistent: “I don’t like to think of limits . . . on my own abilities and capaci- 
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ties.” Deeply admiring his mother's “intellectual ability,” Art was “Very con. 
scientious’ in school and “was disappointed one time when I got a ‘B’ instead 
of all *A’s.’” Having been “imbued” by his mother “with the idea that my 
body was a precious possession and that I should take care of it,” he trained 
himself rigorously as “an athlete” and set a world’s record while 
still in high school. A leg injury at this time interrupted his further athletic 
career and prevented his entry into Annapolis; he was in bed with a cast on his 
leg for nine months. Significantly, during this period of enforced, and com- 
plete, dependency on his mother (and to a lesser extent an older sister), Art 
“broke training” by “smoking for the first time in my life” and also “started 
drinking.” It was as if, unable to accept this dependence and deprived of an 
important part of his male ego identity as “an athlete,” he needed to assert 
his independence of maternal moral precepts and to prove that he was à 
“big guy.” . . . Art prefers “fine art” to his (and his father’s) vocation of 
commercial art. The former arouses real enthusiasm in him: “I’m immensely 
happy in that type of work... tremendously interested in it.” His main 
interests are (as he describes them) explicitly intellectual and aesthetic, 
Jim has a more disorganized background. His father, after years of vio- 
lently maltreating the entire family, deserted them when Jim was 13. The 
main burden of supporting the family now fell upon Jim. Although he had 
done well enough in school to skip a grade, he now played truant for two 
semesters, while struggling along on a paper route, odd jobs, and relief allot- 
ments. The mother reports that when a doctor urged that she eat more fruit 
for the sake of her health, Jim sometimes went without eating in order to buy 
fruit for her. It was during this period that he engaged in several petty thefts; 
he was arrested once, but the case was dismissed. Not long after the father 
returned, following an eight-year absence, Jim began to work for him. But 
when the father “scolded and nagged him one day,” according to the 
mother’s report, “he refused to work for his father any more.” This may help 
to explain Jim’s apparent resistance to the two employers he has had: the one 
private employer he worked for (as a messenger-clerk, for about fifteen 
months) reported a generally uncooperative work adjustment. Also, Jim 
Was discharged from a C.C.C. camp for refusing to work (no details avail- 
able), In contrast with this resistance to father-figure authorities, is be- 
havior suggesting a quest for a “good father” who might deserve his love: 4 
government relief investigator refers to Jim's “disposition to stay with a man 
much older... than himself. This man . . . supposedly took an interest 1 
(Jim) and was attempting to lend every aid at his disposal . . . was somewhat 
of a drinking man, but according to (Jim), during (Jim’s) stay with (him) 
he stopped drinking; and so the living together was considered mutually ben®- 
ficial,” In prison, where Jim has been given increasing responsibility, his work 
adjustment is reported as “excellent.” When last seen, he was working 25 ° 
ther inmates coming to the psychiatric department 





kind of counselor to o 
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h them seemed to feel much better after 
releasing their feelings to a Sympathetic person (such as himself), and ex- 


for advice. He declared that most of 


pressed the feeling that he himself had grown in self-insight and maturity 
as a by-product of listening to other inmates’ problems. Meanwhile, his 
earlier expressed wish to achieve success as a “business executive” has given 
way to a desire to do some sort of personnel work when he is paroled. 

The conventional “drive for success” motive has played a larger role in 
the thinking of Don and Dick, even though this seems to be integrated into 
an internalized value-system. From the time Don’s parents were divorced, 
when he was 12, he has been fully self-supporting. Through high school he 
lived with a group of other youngsters who were also working, and somehow 
found time to play in the school band and on the football team. Meanwhile, 
having earned the grades necessary for entering college, he had saved $4,000 
with the intention of working toward a medical degree. A three-year siege 
of meningitis “busted” this goal. His subsequent work-history, he says, has 
been “more or less accidental.” Going to work in his stepfather’s busi- 
ness, Don became a - Salesman. This has been his main occupation, 
for a period of some years as manager of his own business, in which he 
was “very successful,” His primary goal was “security,” which he lost 
when he began to loan money heavily to his mother, and finally to steal 
for her—an episode to be described later. Since being in prison, he has 
seriously developed a boyhood hobby of photography, which he now plans 
to continue as a vocation in partnership with his son-in-law. As an inmate 
he has worked into a position that involves photographic work with some 
supervisory capacity. Photography represents “a form of salesmanship—meet 
people and analyze them”; it has a “terrific future” as a result of technical 
advances accomplished during the war. Don’s other interests include a va- 
tiety of sports and reading a great deal. He is described in the initial prison 
psychiatric interview as “one of the most talkative inmates to cross this inter- 
viewer's desk,” as showing “a genuine curiosity” and continually “interrupt- 
ing the interview to ask questions . . . regarding prison life, inmates, and 
characteristics of various officials.” 

Through the interview with Dick there seems to run the theme of being 
What he calls “too easy-going” (suggesting open passivity as an inhibitory 

efense against expressing aggression). He “never did like to argue with any- 
one.” (This may well be related to his fear of “agitators” and his anxiety that 
unions “shouldn’t agitate.”) Thus, Dick avoided having “any fights with 
other kids.” Later, when his parents objected strenuously to his marrying a 
girl with whom he was in love, because she had a crippled leg, he “didn’t argue 
~Just listened to them and told them my side. I couldn’t agree with them.” 





Apparent] y unable to withstand their pressure, he subsequently married an- 


other girl while he was in the Navy. Despite continuous conflict, they saya 
together seven years for the sake of their child, and then separated. Dic 
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then “broke loose” from some of his inhibitions and “got a little wild. .. doing 
a lot of drinking” which led up to the present term in prison. (More of this 
laver.) Dick might have been better able to sublimate his inhibited ageres. 
sions if his early ambition to become a doctor had not been blocked by finan- 
cial difficulties: he “used to dream I was a doctor delivering babies ang 
cutting people open.” While in prison, however, he has developed a thor. 
oughgoing interest in watchmaking as both vocation and hobby. It is inter. 
esting to speculate whether the focus on close detail in such work may serye 
as a compulsive means of holding down, céttain (aggressive) feelings—per. 
haps allowing less (indirect) expression of those feelings than medicine, 
but nonetheless a highly sublimated form of control. It is of interest that Dick 
has learned watchmaking during his spare time from “one real close friend,” 
who is a sex offender. His accepting attitude to the latter contrasts with the 
prejudiced men’s hostile righteousness on such matters. At the same time, the 
question may be asked whether this friendship involves some indirect satis- 
faction of latent homosexual impulses, as was suggested for Jim’s close friend- 
ship with an older man. Such impulses are hinted in a slip that Dick made in 
describing his childhood friendship with the crippled girl whom he later 
wanted to marry: “She always used to come to me for advice. . . . If a boy 
asked her for a date, she would come to me to ask whether J—or rather she 
should go out with him.” (Italics supplied.) 


F. HETEROSEXUALITY 
1. HIGH SCORERS 


As was to be expected from their antisexual moralism, their anxious imagin- 
ings about the “animalism” of Negroes, and their intense fears of sexual 
approach to “white women” by Negroes, the prejudiced men show an Im- 
paired ability to combine sexual and tender feelings toward the same woman. 
Moreover, they exhibit signs of underlying resentful disrespect for women 
generally. These men tend to keep both sexual and hostile feelings toward 
“respectable” women partly split off from conscious awareness. They do 
this by making a rigid distinction between two stereotypes, in terms 0 
which they classify all women: “pure,” “sweet” (unsexual) women (like 
“mothers”’), and “bad” (sexual) women. Toward “pure” women there are 
superficial gestures of respect; the artificiality of such attitudes suggests gt 
they may be based on defenses which hold down, sexual and aggressiv? 
feelings underneath. This inference is partly confirmed by expressions ° 
open. disrespect and hostility toward “bad” women, along with impersor 
alized sexual attitudes toward them. Further confirmation appears in son 
direct break-throughs of hostility to “pure” women, and in the fact that 5 
heterosexual relationships tend to be distant, stereotyped and cither dom! 
nating or submissive-dependent, (See Parts LI and IV.) 
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In one form or another, this pattern appears in every prejudiced inter 
viewee: Robert formulates succinctly the stereotyped notion of two kinds 
of women. His mother, he declares, taught him “ 


. something that stuck with 

me all my life, that a woman is the most perfect thing in the world”: he reveals 

the split-off resentment behind this seeming respect by adding “that is, the 
i FA daly 


right kind of woman.” His sexually frigid wife, whom he calls “the sweetest 
wife in the world,” apparently represented the “perfect thing” R e 
What Robert admired most about her, he indicates, was her bmn Gee 
toward him: “that she was willing to do whatever I did.” Their life together 
is revealed, in his descriptions, as a constant round of mutual accusations 
of spending money carelessly, jealousy on her part over his going out alone 
and “every little thing . . . she'd immediately run to mother and stay all 
night.” She filed suit for divorce on discovering an affair he was having with 
a waitress, who seemed to represent “the other kind” of woman. The latter 
relationship was characterized by extreme hostility, exploitation, and dis- 
respect. The woman was quite promiscuous with other men, Robert says 
during the affair with him. Further, “she was often drunk, and liked to 
battle and fight and argue and fuss. . . . Once this woman climbed a pole 
and got in my window, and another time she threw whiskey through the 
window at me in bed.” On discovering his former prison record (for forgery), 
she began to blackmail him. He finally shot her (unpremeditatedly) in a vio- 
lent quarrel. 

Clarence and Wilbur describe a still more distant, empty relationship to 
their wives than does Robert, with the difference that they rather than their 
wives were the more submissive. Although Clarence had “quite a few” ex- 
periences with prostitutes, he remained unmarried until the age of 38. He 
was attracted to his wife, he says, mainly by such external features as “her 
looks and manners.” “We weren't much alike in any way” and were "a little 
different in taste about things. (Q.) Most anything!” But Clarence and his 
wife “got along good,” by virtue of his submissiveness: “I let her have her 
awn Way ...in most anything.” Shortly following his wife's death, Clarence, 
who as a boy would “blush” if he “met a girl on the street,” began to 
ralean young girls, getting them drunk and attempting rape on them. Ae 
ilbur’s relationship to his wife has likewise been that of a subordinate. He 
indicates that she managed the finances, the children, and usually made the 
family decisions. When they disagreed—e.g., “she likes to stay home on Sun- 
day and I don’t”—Wilbur would “usually do just what she asks me to do.” 
A few minutes later in the interview, however, when asked in what ways 
he and his wife are alike, he says: “Well, she don’t like to run around so 
Much, and I don’t either.” A further, equally external “commonalty” is 
that “we both like to work.” 

Ronald's sexual history is more colorful. In addition to a number of “one- 
night relationships,” he has been married three times—each time quite briefly. 
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With the first wife “the sex relationship was more enjoyable,” he declares 
“because there was nothing deep between us.” (Italics supplied.) He left 
the second wife after a week, because “I just got tired of her”; although 
he “went back to her after seven or eight months” and stayed with her for 
a short time until the police caught up with his trail of robberies. The third 
wife was “pure”—a business woman who “didn’t know anything about life 
... We didn’t get along too good sexually, because she was kind of on 
the frigid line.” But whereas Ronald had been unable to feel tender toward 
more “sexual” women, this frigid “purity” seemed to attract something ip 
him. He decided that he was “actually in love with her, and I still am.” 
although “I don’t know if she was in love with me... . I'd like nothin 
better than to go back to her.” 

Eugene's sexual relationships have been “mostly here or there.” One 
lasted six months and was characterized by frequent “disagreements.” “She 
tried to get me to quit drinking, and I wouldn’t and didn’t.” There was much 
mutual jealousy, Eugene indicates, with charges such as “in a nightclub, she 
might keep staring at another guy.” Also, sometimes “I’d make a ate to 
take her some place and not show up.” The inhibitory respect for fe- 
male “purity” is expressed in Eugene’s statement that “I have a bad temper 
when I'm drinking, except toward a woman,” and in his report of how 
some of his fights start—e.g., going out of his way to pick a fight with a 
stranger at a bar, for “talking dirty” near Eugene when he was with a girl, 


hing 


2. FASCISTS 


The fascists reveal a heterosexual orientation which is even more exter- 
nalized, contemptuous, exploitative, and dichotomistic than that of the other 
high scorers. Buck scarcely disguises his contemptuous use of women as 
mere physical objects. “I always thought,” he declared, after having de- 
scribed his own rather promiscuous sexual activities “that ______ was meant 
to be tampered with.” He shows an obsessive bitterness toward prostitutes 
and “loose” women, with whom he indicates he has had a good many ew- 
periences. Likewise he expresses resentment of his first wife’s efforts to ob- 
tain financial support for their children, His second wife he curses as being 
extremely promiscuous during their marriage; and as mentioned before, he 
blames “that damn -” entirely for his present situation. Also mentioned 
before was his statutory rape of a neighbor’s 13-year-old girl, because he 
“had to have some sex” and “it was there to get.” Toward “good” women, 
however, Buck manifests an inhibitory respect. He “never did try to play 
around with” his first wife before marriage, because “she comes from 4 
pretty good family.” Nor did he have intercourse before marriage with his 
second wife, who “seemed pretty respectable.” He later decided, after fall- 
Ing out with her, that “she was playin’ good to get me to marry her.” Buck 
formulates his stereotypic dichotomy hetween “good” and “bad” women in 
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phrase: “Funny as hell—I always marry ——, my brothers all got good 
women. 

Floyd, who was only 21 at the time he was apprehended, refers to “a few” 
passing heterosexual relationships “here and there,” typically with “a married 
woman as usual.” He describes as an example “one (who) was about 22 
years old, married, beautiful, dumb.” But, like Ronald and Robert, Floyd 
seems to require frigidity in a woman before he can feel respect and be- 
come attached to her. As reported in the prison case file, “his principal inter- 
est has been a supposed passionate devotion to one who is almost sexless.” 
This was again a married woman, whom he wanted to marry if she would 
divorce her husband. When she “rediscovered her loyalty” to her husband, 
however, Floyd “got fed up from her sheer stupidity.” Now he wants to 
marry a “wealthy woman... preferably anywhere between 28 and 30... (of) 
fair physical attractions” whose personality he is satisfied to “take as it comes.” 
Specifically, he is “looking forward” to marrying a Jewish actress “I got my 
eye on, whom he claims to have met once at a party in Hollywood. Her 
appeal for him he characterizes as only “physical.” (What else?) “I don’t 
know. She's just ‘it,’ that’s all.” This appears to be stereotypic fantasy express- 
ing inverted anti-Semitism about “their women,” who as Floyd says in re- 
ferring to the Jewish actress “are really all right’; he admittedly has not 
“communicated” with her and doesn’t know what her feelings toward him 
might be. 

Adrian’s few heterosexual relationships have been with women “all older 
than me, and they weren’t anything but physical.” “I never get romantic or 
emotional over a woman.” With women as well as men, “I never had any 
relations with anyone that didn’t have money connected with it.” This 
applied to the business woman of 30 to whom he was married for a few weeks 
at the age of 18: “she had money and I didn’t.” Like the frigid “pure women” 
to whom other prejudiced men seem to become attached, she was “cold as a 
clam sexually.” After an annulment, Adrian continued to correspond with 
her (as he still does also with his childhood governesses) for over a decade, 
“until she got married a year ago”; although (or because) “she treats me 
like a two-year-old.” Adrian's deep-seated inhibitions against expressing 
Genuine sexuality are revealed directly in response to a question whether he 
has any present heterosexual fantasies: “I don’t have fantasies in the sexual 
sense... . I am a lot more sentimental than I am sexy.” 


3, LOW SCORERS 


All 4 of the low-scoring inmates reveal definite disturbance in ther 
heterosexual adjustment. Specifically, they appear to suffer conflicts based 
on unsatisfied love-dependency longings directed toward women as mother 

Eures. These longings are associated with reciprocal loye-nurturance toward 
Women. At the same time, these men show ambivalence toward women that 
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is near-consciously inhibited (instead of being split off and denied by 
moralistic dichotomies, as is the high scorers’ power-ridden ambivalence tg 
women). Such ambivalence seems in their case to stem primarily from frus- 
tration of the love-dependency longings rather than from fear-hate, domi- 
nance-submission conflicts as in the case of the prejudiced men. Moreover, in 
contrast with the latter’s underlying contempt for women, the low Scorers 
show greater basic respect for women as individuals and as essential equals, 
Their relationships with women stress common values and interests. 

Art partially interprets his “dependency complex” himself. As the re- 
sult of his “autopsychoanalysis” during his present term in prison, he spon- 
taneously refers to this problem in the first minutes of the interview. All 
of the women with whom he has been intimate, he points out, have been 
older than himself, “business women, wage-earners, and providers,” like his 
mother, He “simply transferred my dependency on my mother” to “my 
wife” and then “onto the (prison) authorities.” After getting himself fired 
from his job, he made only half-hearted efforts to secure another one, until 
his first “wife as provider and support was no longer a tolerable condition 
consciously.” Then he “got plastered” and wrote some bad checks as “un- 
consciously a way of transferring dependency.” After a six-months jail 
term, she took him back. He was “repentant, but soon got plastered and did 
it again.” This time she divorced him, though apparently on friendly terms. 
Art reports complete amnesia for his second wife, a woman twelve years 
older than himself, whom he also put in che position of supporting him. He 
lived with her only a short time when this situation became intolerable to 
him: another check-writing episode then landed him in prison. Unlike 
Buck, who led the authorities a merry chase before being caught for his 
check-writing, Art “knew I was going to get caught” and had uncon- 
sciously “arranged” to “transfer my dependency” to the prison “mother. 
... Despite Art’s conflicts over “dependency,” in describing his first mar- 
riage he emphasizes shared experiences and expressed genuine respect for 
his former wife: She was “an artist also, and a really thoroughgoing indi- 
vidual. She had a tremendous amount of scope, both intellectually and ins 
dividually. . . . I liked her interests, her intellect.” He is self-critical of his 
role in the marriage: “I wasn’t in love with her... though I wouldnt admit 
it to myself... . Though I was very fond of her. .. . At that time I was aes 
self-centered to be in love with anyone. ... I did admire and respect and ie 
her. ... Today, I think we could have a better chance of making a g0 of z 
« « . because I have grown up sufficiently.” Art’s second ‘wife Feta 
correspond with him, despite his “amnesia,” and he is grateful for a 
“loyalty.” Her letters, he says, indicate that she stresses “social functor 
and the like, which are “of little consequence to me.” Although they plan 1 
reunite, he says that he will not remain with her if their interests an A 
titudes should prove uncongenial. 
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Art’s continued “amnesia” for his second marriage suggests that he has 
by no means resolved the conflicting feelings involved in his “dependency 
complex.” Jiz#’s offense illustrates more directly, if gruesomely, the nega- 
tive side of such an ambivalent attachment. His history includes one ex- 
tended sexual affair in high school with a girl a year older than himself. When 
she finally broke off the affair because of his poor prospects (he was struggling 
to support his mother), he became very despondent and, according to the 
mother’s report, attempted suicide with gas (the mother stopped him). This 
turned-inward aggression suggests reproachful inhibited hostility toward 
the girl for withholding love and frustrating his love-dependency needs. 
Both the emotional dependence and the inhibited hostility are revealed in 
one of Jim's prison “Progress Reports” when he speaks of “life goals”: “Sec- 
ondly I would like more than anything on this Earth to meet the girl of my 
dreams. . . . I desire to provide for her and take care of her with Love and 
Charity in my heart and with a real understanding of whatever little faults 
she may have. We all have many defects, but it takes a good man to minimize 
the defects in others and search his own conscience for whatever bad thoughts 
dwell in him. When I do meet the one girl for me, I shall explain all my past 
life to her, because I do not believe that happiness can be based on lies.” 
(Italics supplied.) It is interesting that Jim was “out with an older woman 
with whom he was drinking (as reported in the prison case file), when at 
the age of 20 he stole an auto for the night. (This led to a year in a reforma- 
tory.) His inhibited, oral-dependent hostility to ambivalently regarded 
mother-figures was expressed directly in his present offense, committed at 
the age of 21. According to the case record, he “attacked a woman, 50, out 
fora walk . . . hit her on the head with a club, causing two skull fractures 
Which resulted in her death. The victim's body showed also that he kissed 
and chewed her breasts. . . . She was totally unknown to him.” This act was 
committed while Jim was Very drunk and apparently in a dazed, fugue-like 
state—i.e., while his defenses were weakened to permit a direct expression 
of near-consciously inhibited impulses: subsequently he seemed to become at 
least partially amnesic for the episode, 

Don, too, shows signs of strong emotional dependence toward loved 
and respected women. His first wife's death “was quite a blow. I never 
‘ecovered from it, until I got this jolt” (i.e., the present incarceration); “I’m 
betting over it now.” He “got along fine” with his second wife, “until I got 
involved in Mother's affairs,” which broke up the marriage. Don refers here 
to his series of bank robberies to obtain money for his mother in her neurotic 
‘Wolvements; these will be discussed in the section on parents. “I have al- 
Ways felt guilty about it towards my wife.” Although “I was fortunate in 

“Ing perfectly mated to my wife—sexually, that is,” Don admits directly 
What might be expected from his continuing overattachment to his mother 
‘ee below, page 885): “I have always been rather inhibited about sex.” 
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Dick, whose “Mother was much more free about (sex) than Father” and 
with whom he was “pals more than Father,” also verbalizes sexual inhibition, 
directly in discussing his former wife: “She's very hot-blooded and I’m jus 
the opposite. . . . Sexual intercourse once a month would be okay for me” 
Parental pressure had prevented his marrying the boyhood sweetheart ty 
whom he had been engaged (because she was crippled). Dick had then “may. 
ried the first white woman I saw,” on three weeks’ acquaintance, after retum. 
ing from overseas, because he was “lonesome.” This didn’t work out “worth 
a darn.” In particularly they “argued about how to take care of the child, 
mainly ...she always nagged the kid—wanted to use force on the kid.” When 
they finally broke up, Dick escaped “into the Marines” where, disconsolate, 
he “got into the habit of doing a lot of drinking.” While drinking with a 
girl-friend, he “picked up a car” (like Jim) and drove with her to Reno, 
where he “got married again while drunk.” They sold the car. In the after- 
math, Dick made civil restitution for the theft and had the marriage annulled; 
he is making additional restitution in prison. Meanwhile, when the crippled 
girl “back home” had “found out I was married,” she too had sought emo- 
tional consolation by doing “the same thing: married the first man who came 
along. It turned out equally badly” and also ended in divorce. Now, she and 
Dick are corresponding again and plan to marry on his release—at last with 
parental approval. His attitude toward her seems to be genuinely nurturant: 
“She always used to come to me for advice. At a dance, I was about the only 
person she would dance with. And we studied together.” At the same time she 
seems to represent for Dick (who is in other ways, too, more conventional 
than the other low-scoring men) a somewhat inhibitory mother figure with 
conventional moral values, on whom he can depend to “steady” him: shes 
“sort of refined. Not wild—steady. . . . Quiet, settled, doesn’t get mad of 
express her views. ... Very particular who she associates with.” 


4. SUMMARY 


The contrasting sexual orientations of the prejudiced and unprejudiced 
interviewees suggest certain crucial personality differences. The unpa 
udiced men seem to seek, above all, love—which they also have some capacit} 
to give. Despite frustration and conflict their approach to life is influenco 
by basic respect for themselves and other people. This makes for demos 
identifications with other people, and for an inclination to identify W 
underdogs. The prejudiced men, on the other hand, seem to feel basica 5 
rejected and to have almost given up hope of experiencing genuine AS 
They speak as if they dislike and fear themselves as well as others. T ns 
main energies seem to be devoted to defending themselves against any : 5 
of weakness, chiefly by striving for external status and power and prone 
of masculinity. The result is a power-oriented character structure dri 
to attack outgroups as symbols of their own suppressed characteristics. 
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G. ANTI-INTRACEPTIVENESS AND CHILDHOOD 


1. HIGH SCORERS 


All of the material so far presented supports what was stated earlier: that 
the high scorers anxiously avoid letting themselves think and feel freely, 
especially about psychological matters. For such inner freedom might lead 
them to “see” things they are afraid of in themselves. So they externalize 
their feared impulses, weakness, and conflicts with other people, onto outside 
situations and events and onto scapegoats. To the extent that these men let 
themselves feel their real feelings and impulses at all, they tend to keep 
them undifferentiated and to experience them as alien, as coming from out- 
side their conscious self. Above all, what seems to be the emotional origin 
of their deepest conflicts—namely childhood and relations with parent figures 
—tends to be split off by them and regarded as discontinuous with their adult 
personality. 

Thus, Robert declares that, “As far as home environment, I’ve had the 
best.” He was “a good child” and “a good boy up until the age of 16.” It was 
his “carnal self,” he believes, that made him commit a few forgeries and thefts 
at the age of 18 and later engage in the hostile affair which led to his present 
term in prison. He regards these actions as quite “accidental,” with no rela- 
tion to life-history conflicts such as ambivalence toward parentally coerced 
“goodness.” 

Wilbur even more clearly denies to himself the childhood roots of his 
present personality and behavior: (Which one influenced you more—your 
uncle or your aunt???) “Well, that which I have today is that which I have 
made of my own self. (Q.) Well, as far as givin’ me my own disposition, 
-.. I more learned it since I have been on my own.” Asked what he was like 
z a child, his answer is moralistically empty of personal content: He was 
Just a working boy ... never in no trouble.” 

Eugene, like Robert, was “pretty good up to the time I was about 17 years 
old—never in trouble, never smoked or drank.” He sees no connection be- 
tween his submission to self-suppressive “goodness” in childhood and youth 
and his long history of “trouble” since then. He “can’t explain” his violent 

temper” or frequent drunken “benders.” Concerning his gambling, he 
declares mystically that “I havent got that in my blood.” 

Clarence, too, describes himself in childhood as “a good boy” who “didn’t 
“un wild” but “started to work” at a very early age. Not only does he deny 
‘ny Causal connection between this moralistic childhood self-suppression and 
his later avoidance of work (by probably “wrongly drawing government 

2 W 


x ilbur's parents separated when he was an infant, and he never knew either of them. 
W 


as raised by an uncle and an aunt. 
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compensation for years”) and attacks on little girls; his panic makes him 
deny, by means of paranoid delusions, that he ever exhibited such behavior 

In Ronald's case the splitting off of crucial aspects of childhood is more 
equivocal. For instance, he does criticize the severity of childhood disci. 
pline by his father: “They say, ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child, but ] 
don’t think it worked out in my case.” It is shown in the next section, how. 
ever, that Ronald is unable to carry through this criticism in a principled Way 
but only in a paranoid-victimization context and by capricious rebellion, 


2. FASCISTS 


The fascist inmates reveal a similar “split” between childhood and later 
personality. Adrian shows some “break-through” of childhood conflicts jp 
what sounds at times like the beginnings of insight. But this is negated by 
lack of emotional realization and by failure to accept responsibility for his 
own personality. Instead he feels only cynical, ego-alien self-contempt, with 
no real interest in changing what he despises in himself. Thus, Adrian ob- 
serves at one point that “my selfishness is something I can almost blame (my 
father) for. His attitude and that of the whole family led me to believe tha 
I was... the whole universe.” In a later discussion, the cynical nature of this 
superficial “insight” is clearer: “All I want to know is how to put the best 
into this life. I should say get the best owt, mot put im, since I am selfish.” 
Adrian’s “explanation” for parental “influence” on deeper impulses behind 
his symptoms is mystically hereditarian: “If I ever did anything wrong, it 
was the Latin in me, which is the side I have more of an affinity for—my 
mother’s side: I look more like them.” 

Floyd also avoids identifying with his own personality development as 2 
life-experience process. Instead, he adopts hereditarian explanations: “All the 
inheritance is from the male side of the family for some reason or other. 
Except for my industriousness . . . that just doesn’t exist. . . . I guess I just 
got that from the other side of the family.” 

Buck, when questioned rather persistently by the examiner as to what 
he was like as a child, just “doesn’t know.” Asked which of his parents had 
the most influence on his personality, he becomes very defensive, assuming 
falsely that the examiner must be moralizing about his delinquencies. Ignoring 
the examuner’s efforts to correct this misunderstanding, he persists in his 
own obsessive moralism: Both parents, he protests, “always tried to teach ™ 
the right thing”; being in prison is “not my folks’ fault.” 


3. LOW SCORERS 
More characteristic of the “low” interviewees, with whatever partial 1™ 
hibitions, is a general readiness to accept the causal continuity betwee! 
present emotional problems and childhood emotional conflicts with pat en 
This has been previously exemplified in Art’s self-interpretation of the € fect 
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of his dependence toward his mother upon his marriages and upon his de- 
linquence. Similarly, Don volunteers that “in prison this is the first time that 
j haven’t been beset by all sorts of emotional problems” centering around 
“my mother and father.” No such striking single quotations are available 
for Jim and Dick, although the “inner continuity” of their lives is implicit 
in some of the discussion of parents, to be presented shortly. 


H. ATTITUDES TO PARENTS 


1. HIGH SCORERS 


Certain critical aspects of the prejudiced inmates’ ideology—“racial,” po- 
litico-economic, and moral-religious—have been explained as attempts to 
deny personal dispositions by displacing them onto things outside. Their 
ideology seems to express fearful oversubmissiveness to authority and power, 
“antiweakness’ facades, and displaced hatred of imaginary power figures 
(e.g. Jews); as well as desperate fear of their own impulses, especially sexual 
aggression toward “respected white women.” -These men’s unconscious, 
split-off anxieties may in turn be traced to deeper sources, namely fear- 
ridden attitudes to parents." All of them reveal, above all, a loss of inner 
Integrity by self-negating oversubmussiveness--out-of-fear to parental author- 
ity. Such an attitude is shown especially toward the parent who is regarded 
as “stronger,” typically the father. This submission is betrayed by a striking 
inability to criticize parents’ basic values; by inhibitions against making 
principled criticisms of parental harshness; by acceptance of suppression 
imposed by parents; and by stereotypic overidealization of parents. The last 
feature seems to be an anxious attempt to suppress hostility by showing the 
Opposite—awed “respect.” The false quality of this “respect” is revealed by 
its empty clichés, referring mostly to external stereotypes such as the parents’ 
Status, the “sacrifices” they made for the family, etc. Positive feelings tend 
to be oriented not toward “lovable” personal qualities of parents but rather 
toward what parents have “done” for them, or “given” to them; i.e., they 
reflect an exploitative dependence-for-external-things. Self-negating submis- 
‘ion and dependence toward parents may well be the ultimate origin of that 
Weakness” in themselves which these men so frantically try to deny. But 
fear prevents their resentment from leading to real self-assertion or to inde- 
Pendence of their parents or other established authority. Sometimes they 
express feelings of victimization toward parents and other authorities (recall 
Ronald’s “persecutor for a governor’). But these feelings are overpersonal- 
ized: the prejudiced men cannot really criticize antidemocraticness as such; 
Mstead, they feel themselves singled out—as individuals, as “the poor people” or 


7i The statistical comparison of high- and low-scoring interviewees generally, with 
Pect to attitudes toward parents, is reported in Chapter X. 
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whatnot—for “persecution.” Their furtive resentment of parents and othe, 
authorities can be expressed only in pseudo rebellion, often delinquent N 
fascist; and in prejudice against mythically “dominant” groups such as Jews 
who symbolize the hated parental power and values—i.e., by “growling” da 
fiantly while expressing the very authoritarianism “growled” against. There 
are signs that, to bolster their weakened masculinity and independence 
these men have tried to identify with the external aspects of the resented 
parents—i.e., parental authoritarianism, status and power, especially that of 
the father. This involves, not solidly internalized character traits, but only 
vicarious participation as a “lieutenant” in the parent-leader’s strength, 
This narcissistic identification is also a way of disguising masochistic sub. 
missiveness to the parent-leader. 

A further consequence of the prejudiced inmates’ submission to Parents 
is splitting-off of sexual impulses toward the first heterosexual figure, 
the mother. These are kept split off by developing reverence for the 
mother's imagined asexual “purity.” By emphasizing the mother’s “sweetness” 
and “goodness,” she is in fantasy deprived of sexuality. Such distortions help 
to protect these men against their own feared sexual impulses, and provide 
a basis for their later inability to fuse love and sex. Their fear of Negroes’ 
approach to “white women” may well be a projection of their own repressed 
impulses toward the mother. 

Several questionnaire items indirectly reflect submissiveness to parental 
authority and denial of any hostility to family figures. These include an 
overemphasis on “obedience and respect for authority” (Item 1), rejection 
of “rebellious ideas” (Item 21), condemnation of those who do not feel 
“love, gratitude, and respect” for parents (Item 27), and rejection of any 
hostile impulses toward “a close friend or relative” (Item 42). While these 
items are differentiating, even the low quartile means on them are rather 
high. It may be suspected that prison has stirred up considerable guilt ovet 
rebellion and hostility, in both low and high scorers. 

Kobert’s submissiveness is underlined by his insistent repetition that HE 
was “a perfect son to my parents, a perfect brother to my sisters and brothers. 
His mother is the “most terrific person in the world to me,” and he is quite 
unable to evaluate her objectively: “I truthfully can’t say she has any definite 
shortcomings.” Yet his conception of her is empty and distant. Probing as © 
what sort of person she is draws a complete blank, except for references t 
her antisexual moralism (about “woman” as “the most perfect thing’) an 
her “self-sacrificing” gratification of dependence: “I think she has devott 
her life to making her mate (my father) and her children very happy- Has 
never taken much interest in outside social affairs; is concerned with her a 
ily.” Even this “devotion” is regarded with mixed feelings: “I don’t reall) 
think she has any ( shortcomings )—except maybe too wound up in her hony 
and didn’t take more interest in social affairs.” Robert overidealizes his fath? 
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in an equally empty way as “very good—I couldn't ask for a better father.” 
He then proceeds furtively to “undo” this praise by expressions of feeling 
yictimized: “He was a little strict at times,” and “I haven’t had everything | 
might have wanted from him.” (Note the dependence-for-things.) “I would 
have liked to have a nicer home, better position.” His underlying submission, 
however, impels him to pull back and “apologize”: “Possibly at the time 1 
couldn't realize” the reasons for punishment, and “all in all, I was very happy 
to be one of his boys.” Most interesting are Robert’s comments about his 
father’s economic status: “Not a successful businessman. . . . Instead of im- 
proving himself, I think he went down a bit. . . . Since I got out of school, 
he’s always worked for wages.” Thinking of the family’s frequent moves 
which deeply upset his mother, Robert has “often tried in later years to 
analyze my father’s wanderlust.” Robert decided that in moving so often, his 
father was “apparently seeking business success.” In this respect, “My 
mother,” who “always referred to me as her best daughter” because “I’ve al- 
ways tried to do everything to make her happy’ —(note the submissive 
feminine identification)—“has remarked that I’m just the opposite of him.” 
According to Robert, his mother in no way criticized the father’s obsession 
with external status; she objected only that he did not “stay put” in seeking 
it and was not “successful” enough. But this seems to have provided a ra- 
tionale for Robert, while submitting to his father’s notion of economic “suc- 
cess” as the end-all of existence, to assert: “To me, looking back now, he’s not 
the type of a man that I want to pattern my business after.” Robert's ambiv- 
alent ego-ideal of “business success” is, so he likes to think, “the opposite” of 
his father’s ideal. This might help to explain the inversion of his anti-Semitism, 
in which he expresses mainly envy of Jewish “drive and ambition to get 
there,” with only furtive signs of his hostility against “the Jew.” “The Jew” 
pethaps symbolizes less his father directly than it does a superficially differ- 
ing father-ideal toward which Robert’s resentment is even more repressed 
than toward his actual father. This father-ideal is difficult for him to rebel 
against even by way of displaced resentment against the symbol of “the Jew,” 
“cause under moralistic pressure from his mother he is deceived into think- 
ing that his submission to this ideal is itself an assertion of independence 
ftom his father’s values, 

Ronald’s resentment has broken through more openly. After the divorce 
of his parents when he was 3, he lived with his (paternal) grandmother. He 
Was “taught... that ( my mother) had deserted my father and brother and 
l Upon his father’s remarriage, Ronald went, at the age of 7, to live with 
his father and stepmother. From the beginning there seemed to be “a mutual 
understanding between my brother and myself that we didn’t like her.” Her 
sition as only a secondary mother figure scemed to enable Ronald to 

Press resentments toward her directly. His stepmother, he says, “didn’t take 
NY interest at all” and “resented us”: “We always felt that we were in the 
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way.” A hint of possible homosexual fixation on the father is suggested by 
jealousy that his father “was more interested in her than in me or my brother ' 
Ronald expresses much disappointment in the father, and feelings of being 
victimized by him: The father “was dependable, but he changed”; “worked 
his way up... then drinking caused him to go down.” “He never shirked at 
the idea of anyone helping him, especially financially. . . . IT know he used some 
of my grandmother's money to buy real estate with. And I know he lost it 
and it didn’t seem to bother him.” The father gave Ronald an allowance of 
only fifteen cents a week, which Ronald still resents: “I'll never forget that” 
For the most part, however, he blames his stepmother for being “never satis. 
fied” and “greedy.” Even here, his guilt makes him pull back, as if sensing 
that he may be projecting onto her some of his own feelings: “I thought she 
was greedy. Course it might have been for other reasons—wanting to save 
something.” Most striking is his almost complete displacement of hate for the 
father’s harsh discipline, onto the stepmother. Telling how his father “didn’t 
believe in sparing the rod” and “laid it on pretty thick,” he declares: “The 
hard part about it was that my stepmother would tell him that my brother or 
I had done things, and he wouldn’t give us a chance to explain.” Ronald 
actually “ran off twice,” but “it didn’t cause me to hate hi. I held it mostly 
against ber.” (Just as Ronald now “holds it mostly against” those of lesser 
status and weak position, not those who represent real power.) 

Wilbur's parents died in his infancy. He was raised by an aunt and uncle, 
with whom his main satisfactions, he says, were limited to “board and room, 
a place to sleep.” The aunt was a “good woman” (i.e., “pure”). Specifically, 
she gratified Wilbur's dependency-for-things; she was “good to the children: 
clothed, fed, took care of us when sick.” “I couldn’t think of any” faults in her, 
except perhaps that “she would never like to go no place—stayed at home all 
the time” (like the woman Wilbur later chose to marry). He is unable to 
make his “idealization” of his aunt meaningful by any details; she was “just 
a good woman,” “good to me.” He “never did” confide in her. Wilbuts 
monosyllabic answers to the examiner's inquiry indicate that his childhood 
was dominated by the harsh rule of his uncle, whose regime he was ap- 
parently too submissive to think of questioning. He says that his uncle 
whipped him several times a month: (Did you ever question whether he W® 
right about it?) “No,” The uncle, he declares, “treated me okay,” but from 
a very early age “made me work pretty hard. (Q.) Sun-up to sun-down. (Q. 
How did you take that?) We did what the elders told us to. (Q. Did you evei 
question that?) Well, I never questioned.” Wilbur was able to rebel on! 
when he could create a persecutory rationale by feeling singled out: “Only 
one disagreement—he wanted me to do more work than his own children 
Wilbur reacted to this rationale with explosive defiance—still submissive? 
unable to criticize his uncle’s authoritarianism as such—by abruptly leavin? 
home at the age of 15. With all this, Wilbur in another context desc" j 
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his uncle as “pretty easy to get along with.” Then, in almost the next breath 
he reveals that “he would stay away at night and drink, sometimes come 
home drunk. My aunt went off in a corner.” Wilbur indicates that he didn’t 
dare to think seriously of criticizing the uncle or of protecting the aunt: 
(What was your reaction?) “Didn’t think much about it.” 

Clarence, too, describes his (real) father as “easy to get along with.” What 
he admired most about the father was “the way he treated me. (Q.) Never 
did abuse me or scold me.” Later, Clarence betrays the reason for his freedom 
from physical discipline, namely, his own cowed submission to stern parental 
authority. Although the father would “tell us what we should do, what he 
wanted us to do, and what he expected us to do,” “there wasn’t much (disci- 
pline) to exercise,” simply because “we just did what they said.” A moment 
later, Clarence unwittingly reveals the parental intimidation that forced such 
utter submission from him: bemoaning the independence of children today, 
he declares that if he had ever answered his parents back the way he thinks 
children do now, “I wouldn’t be able to sit down!” Clarence has justified his 
parents’ intimidation of him by adopting the same general philosophy of 
authoritarianism: “Children didn’t run wild in those days like they do 
nowadays... . If they have to whip them, I believe in whipping them. I don’t 
believe in sparing the rod and spoiling the child.” This submissive acceptance 
of parental authoritarianism helps to explain Clarence’s inability to evaluate 
his father objectively; he “didn’t know (my father) had any weaknesses.” His 
description of his mother is equally superficial and moralistic: “She was a 
nice, easy-going woman—good mother.” What he admired most about her, 
he states, was the “way she handled me—always tell me how good I was.” 
Clarence’s distant, stereotyped attitude to his mother is further suggested 
by his purely physical conception of the way in which “I take after my 
mother more than my father. (Q. In what ways?) Well, in my complexion. 
(Q. What about personality traits?) That I couldn’t answer.” 

After Eugene’s father “ran away when I was 2 years old,” his mother went 
to work as a waitress and “took care of me all my life.” Thus she was both 
Mother and father to Eugene. His remarks about her suggest the fear which 
forms the basis of his “idealizing” her—namely a desperate dependence on 
her to “do things” for him: (Note the similarity in phrasing with Eugene’s 
submissive-dependent “idealization” of Roosevelt, who “did things” for 
Eugene via the C.C.C.). “She's good. In fact, the best. In other words, she’s 
lust tops with me. . . . Does everything for me she can. Writes me all the 
ume, (Q. What do you admire most about her?) Just about everything. 
(Q.) Well, I guess her being so good and friendly to everybody, especially 
me. (Q. What’s an example?) Well, always trying to do everything for me. 

“ry seldom go uptown without bringing something back for me. (Q. What 
else?) When Father went away, Mother took care of me all her life, where she 
ould have put me in a home some place. She always stayed with me in 
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trouble.” This dependence, this fear of loss of support, may have been a 
powerful force driving Eugene to submit to his mother’s righteous repres 
sion. She is described as having taught him not values but absolutist). 
moral rules: “She always taught me the difference between right and Wrong 
the things I should do and shouldn't.” Her moralism, as he describes it, smoth. 
ered any chance of answering the implicit hostility behind it, because the hos- 
tility was veiled by a fog of self-righteousness: She would characteristically 
“just bawl us out” in a way that “made it seem like it was hurting her more 
than it did us.” “She'd look hurt,” with the result that “it just hurt. I never 
sassed her back or said a mean thing.” The implied struggle to hold a desire 
to “sass her back” is illustrated further in a striking contradiction. The only 
thing Eugene can imagine that might have prevented his long record of “get. 
ting in trouble” is zore strict moral repression by his mother: “To tell the 
truth, I don’t think she was strict enough with us.” As evidence for this, he 
mentioned that he sometimes “came home later than I was supposed to.” A 
minute later, unaware of the contradiction, he declares: “She was pretty 
strict about that being home on time!” Eugene submitted to his mother’s 
moralism by being “pretty good, up to the time I was 17 years old.” His 
subsequent “trouble’—gambling, drinking, fighting, and sexual promis- 
cuity—suggests a belated reaction against this submission. Meanwhile, the 
hostility which her “hurt” moralism made him suppress causes him to feel 
guilty and therefore obligated to “do things” for her. Asked what his 
main satisfactions were in the relationship with his mother, this guilt evokes 
the inappropriate response that “I guess I haven’t made her very happy, but 
when I’m out there and going straight, I'll always take care of my mother. 
...I feel I’ve never treated her like I really should.” 


2. FASCISTS 

The 3 fascist men show, in more extreme form, essentially the same pat 
tern of attitudes to parent figures as do the other prejudiced men. Es- 
pecially notable is their fearful submission to the father, in which homosexual 
aspects are hardly even disguised. 

Buck verbalizes fairly directly his fear of sexuality in relation to Ms 
mother: “I'd kinda feel embarrassed if my mother ever brought up a subject 
like (sex).” His conception of her seems to be exclusively that of an agen! 
to “do things” to gratify his dependence: “She was a hard-workin’ lady, took 
care of us kids.” In fact, when asked what were his main satisfactions in M 
relationships with his parents, his response is limited to’ the purely exter™ 
fact that “they gave me most anything I wanted.” As for his parents’ p°“ 
sonalities, Buck’s orientation toward the external leads him to ask: “You mea 
the people they associated with?” He cannot go beyond the most supef 
ficial references to their external roles, such as giving things to himsell 
being “hard-working” or a “businessman,” “got drunk,” “gave orders,” ae 
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This inhibitory block against any personal relation to them is consistent with 
the absolute submission which his father forced upon him, Buck “never did 
see any weaknesses in him.” His blind acceptance of his father’s “rightness” 
„bout everything explains why: His father, he protests repeatedly, was “gen- 
erally right when he says something,” “always trying to show us the right 
view of things,” “always right in the things he said.” Buck “always figured 
Į had it comin’” when he was “licked,” and in his fright “knew right from 
wrong right away” as an absolute distinction never to be questioned. Hence 
his father usually needed only to “give us one look and we'd know what he 
meant.” Buck’s fear leads him to say that his parents “never argued .. . even 
when he (the father) got drunk.” A moment later he naively reveals the reason 
for the lack of arguments, with no apparent awareness of the contradiction: 
“Mother didn’t say anything.” “If they did” have any disagreements, “they 
never did let us kids know.” This denial is followed a few sentences later by a 
description of how sometimes “Dad would go into a rage and walk away... 
and Mother would go into a room and cry; but she'd get over it right away.” 
Of particular interest, in connection with Buck's fantasy that “most all of 
them Jews talk about sex mostly . . . about they're gonna (have fellatio per- 
formed on them) tonight,” are some remarks about the ways in which his 
father (symbolized by Jews?) used to “talk about sex.” The only sex in- 
struction Buck had, he declares, consisted in his father’s frequent warnings 
to “watch out for these ch___” in order not to be exploited. In another 
context he relates how his father began, during his middle ‘teens, to give 
him money for the express purpose of visiting prostitutes. Whether truth or 
fantasy, this is highly suggestive. It is not difficult to imagine that Buck may 
have been sexually overstimulated, rather crudely, by his father. 

After Floyd’s parents separated in his infancy, he rarely saw either of them. 
Until he was 7 he was raised by a foster mother who boarded children. From 
age 7 to 14 he lived with his father and a newly acquired stepmother, until 
he was sent away to boarding school. Floyd describes himself as grossly 
neglected by the foster mother: “Those people always had something to do 
from dawn to dusk, and as a kid I never had anything to say.” He “didn’t get 
along too well” with the other children. Discipline was “more corporeal than 
anything else... for any infraction of her so-called rules.” The stepmother he 
‘cornfully resented as “just another woman, I guess,” “just somebody that 
Was there,” and as “mean” and rejective toward himself as “that other woman’s 
child.” He jealously contrasts her with his father as different “in every way. 
"e wasn’t his equal in anything—intellectually.” This phrasing raises a sus- 
Picion that Floyd wanted to replace his stepmother and adopt the same “lieu- 
tenant” role toward his father as he seems to have adopted toward his crime 
Partner, Indirect evidence for this hypothesis is to be found in his “mixed-up 
°yalty” to his real mother, suggesting definite identification with her feminine 
ie: T wish she hada husband, and that’s the pitiful part of it—a woman 
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shouldn’t be alone.” There is much further evidence of Floyd’s intense, if ani 
bivalent homosexual father fixation. He describes his father as a “very, Very 
fine man, intelligent, understanding. Excellent father .. . in every way... 

E 


man everybody in the community looked up to.” As to what he admires frie 


about his father, he “couldn’t singularize on that. Just all of him.” The on, 
shortcoming which he can think of in his father is aggressive abruptness in 
criticizing: “Well, he was outspoken. .. . If he thought you were no good or 
doing something wrong, he didn’t hesitate to tell you.” But Floyd's fear of 
his father compels him to justify even this: “That’s as much of an asset j, 
ways.” In fact, Floyd cannot mobilize sufficient aggression toward his father 
to make a single criticism of him, not even of the father’s virtual abandon. 
ment of him during the first seven years of his life: “Just always been away, 
that’s all.” He denies that his father ever punished him unjustly. A significant 
reason for Floyd’s anxious splitting-off from conscious awareness of all 


negative feelings toward his father may be similar to the preoccupation of 


Eugene toward his mother—fear of complete abandonment. This is suggested 
by Floyd's description of the quarrels between his father and stepmother, 
These were “very sharp, and their remarks were lasting and bitter, like, ‘We 
never should have taken him home.’ And Father would be confused. ... 
Then he would punish me, once very hard; then he would talk to me untill 
went to sleep.” This dependence, as well as further signs of homosexual at- 
tachment, would seem to be expressed in the following remarks: “Theres 
only one help I’ve got, and that’s my father’; although “he’s never been 
close to me,” he “has stood by me... . This affair has brought us closer to- 
gether than before”; and “he has written me a beautiful letter.” 

Adrian’s case reveals in rather pure form the dynamics of a power-ridden 
type of inverted Oedipus complex: fear-driven homosexual submission to 4 
hated father, and underlying identification with the mother’s role as sub 
ordinate. His mother, who died in her early twenties when he was only 5 
seems to have been a very infantile person with “no sense of humor.” She 
neglected Adrian entirely except for flaunting her sexuality in his face, and 
then terrifying him by her “way of punishing me.” She was “a very beautiful 
woman,” “very vivacious,” “came out in———society . . . spent most of her 
life going out to dinners. . . . She mostly ignored me, but she always came "™ 
show me how she looked before she went out. . . . Except that my nurse 5?” 
I was this or that, she didn’t seem to know personally what I was about: 
Her punishments, “usually for something petty” such as “stealing fudge 0" 
shelf,” were capricious and deeply traumatic: “She locked me in dark close” 
—scared me to death,” or “threatened to give me to a neighborhood woma 
whom she said was a witch,” Yet the fearful dependence of a little ch" 
apparently forced Adrian to repress the hate such treatment must have fe 
cited: for in the same breath in which he reveals her self-centered cr uel, 
he idealizes her and is unable to criticize her for these things. (HoW 
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ou feel toward your mother when she punished you?) “I loved my mother. 
į was very crazy about my mother, (Did your mother ever punish you un- 
justly?) No. She lost her temper unjustly. She was very vacillating—up one 
minute and down the next; never knew what she was going to do next. Peo- 
ple just had to stay out of her way when she was that way.” Questioned 
about her weaknesses or faults, Adrian declares: “In my memory, she 
just doesn’t have any faults.” His mother’s intimidation alone might be 
thought to have discouraged Adrian’s heterosexual development, But fear 
of a stern father appears to have combined with this to “stampede” Adrian 
into complete homosexual submission to the father and adoption of the 
mother's manipulative techniques. The father, who died several years ago, 
was a military officer who was “not the least bit demonstrative. . . . He dis- 
approved of any show of emotion of amy kind.” Adrian was awed by “his 
consistency.” “He was a stickler for rules... . I thought of him as a sort of 
tyrant.” Yet, though he seemed “hard as nails with everyone else,” he was 
“very easy with me,” because “if my father punished me, (my mother) was 
so upset that it didn’t go.” Adrian describes specific episodes that would seem 
to have encouraged a fearful “feminine” attitude toward the father: “In- 
cidentally, whenever she cried, I cried, too. . . . She often threw tantrums, and 
father just put on his hat and went out, which only made her all the madder. 
And I would always cry with her. . . . I always felt when he scolded her, he 
was scolding me.” Adrian indicates that from earliest infancy he adopted his 
mother's techniques for manipulating the father: “I hollered . . . usually got 
my way. In fact, all I ever had to do was cry about anything, and he'd do 
Whatever it was that upset me.” “And remember,” says Adrian in explaining 
his father’s coddling him as the father coddled Adrian’s mother, “that I look 
like my mother.” Note the continuing father fixation: “I missed him very 
much when I was at the boarding house. ... When I was sick, I used to... 
daydream about his coming to see me. . . . I’ve saved all my letters to him. 
++. He very dramatically returned all my letters, like to an old love. I loved 
my father very much.” Quite unable to assert any genuine inner independ- 
ence, Adrian’s furtive resentment broke through his weak superego in the 
form of delinquent rebelliousness: “I became such a worry to him... left 
school when I pleased. I overdrew my charge accounts, and he was ill.” This 
Was followed by an endless succession of delinquencies as an adult. “When 
€ died,” however, “and when I realized I could never see him again,” Adrian 
began to feel intense shame over his delinquencies and to feel even more 
deeply submissive to his father: “I put him on a pedestal now he wasn’t on 
Orme as a child. . . . He haunts me: I’m always wondering if he would approve 
OF this or approve of that... . His judgment was always right. ... And when 

hear opinions expressed, I wonder if they would be his opinion.” Adrian 
48 even made a belated stab at catching up with father-masculinity identi- 
lations. Before his short-lived parole, he asserted that he was through with 
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his “repulsive” homosexuality, and that although he would have been “happier 
as a woman,” he had “more determination than I am given credit for” and “en 
live a man’s life, since this is a man’s world.” As we have seen before, hi 
“determination” lasted for only about two weeks, 


3, LOW SCORERS 


In contrast with the high scorers’ submission, the low-scoring inter. 
viewees exhibit more underlying independence toward parents, especially 
toward the father. This includes some capacity for objective evaluation of 
parents, as well as some ability to resist parental authority on the basis of 
principle. In each case the preferred parent is definitely the mother, who is 
loved and respected as an individual. At the same time, each of these men 
reveals a deep ambivalence toward the mother, which is (almost consciously) 
inhibited, but not denied by masks of overidealization and reverence. The 
ambivalence appears to center around frustrated love-dependency longings, 
It is this primary love-orientation, however, which forms the basis of genuine 
liking for people and for democratic identifications. And to the extent that 
these men carry out identifications with underdogs and show resistance to 
Status quo injustice, a basis was formed in early assertions of independence 
as underdogs in relation to parental authority. Their failure to carry out 
such identification fully may be due to inhibitions against asserting full in- 
dependence from parents. 

By his “autopsychoanalysis,” Art has made partly conscious his “Oedipus 
complex”; or, as he says he prefers to call it (denying specifically sexual feel- 
ings toward his mother)—his “dependency complex,” later displaced onto 
mother substitutes. After the death of the father when Art was g, several 
factors combined to intensify this complex. His sister and (paternal) half- 
brother went to stay with relatives. This left Art alone “at home with 
Mother, who had an advertising job.” Their relationship, he indicates, w3 
quite close, but with himself in a dependent role (though with reciprocating 
nurturance) toward his mother-provider: “I stayed at home and cooked the 
meals and did the housework.” She apparently overstimulated his sexual fan- 
tasies, in a way that made it harder for him to overcome the mother fixation, 
by glorifying his body as a “precious possession.” And when he was “about 
14” she presented to him “the business of childbirth and conception . «+ ™ 
a very cold-blooded way” (note the almost-conscious ambivalence towa! 
the mother) including an arrangement for him to watch several childbitt 
Operations surreptitiously. Withal, Art’s image of her stresses inner, PY” 
chological values; “An intellectual and a very well-educated person. Her 
principal gift seems to be that of perception. And a musician—pianist— -* 
not by trade but certainly by nature.” Her frailties include “a psychologic? 
disturbance as great as mine. Fortunately didn’t cause her as much troub x 
but certainly caused her as much anguish,” The mother’s emotional supp” 
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seemed to help Art assert considerable independence of his father: e.g., ex- 

licitly rejecting the latter’s anti-Semitism; evaluating him with some critical- 
ness as “spoiled” by his “rich parents” as “an only child”; criticizing his disci- 
pline as having “not much consistency’; and rejecting his father’s discipline 
when it seemed unfair, in which case “you got nothing but a lot of argument 
from me.” The mother was in some ways a better model: her discipline “de- 
prived us of privileges” but “had more effect” because of her greater consist- 
ency— she meant what she said.” The father’s capriciousness, as a masculine 
model to identify with, seemed to confuse Art’s conception of his own ego- 
identity. For instance, in pursuing the career of artist and having to compro- 
mise by becoming a commercial artist, Art was following his father, who “of 
course was fostering any particular art ability I had.” But “curiously enough, 
Į don't think I have any particular art ability” though “no one else thinks it is 
either ordinary or mediocre.” Instead, “I think I could become a good musi- 
cian, pianist” (like his mother); although he admits on questioning that “I 
don’t play the piano at all,” Art even makes explicit his conflict over in- 
ternalizing the father as a masculine model: though the father “championed 
my causes. ... I didn’t like my father as champion—preferred my mother as 
champion.” Art recognizes that his father was “temperamental,” “running 
away from something, too .. . managed to dissipate a rather large fortune” 
by drinking and gambling which caused “considerable domestic strife: I 
didn’t like it.” Yet having himself “started drinking,” done some gambling, 
chafed against “commercializing” his artistic bent by getting fired from sev- 
eral jobs, and “transferred my dependency” onto prison by check-writing 
—Art senses that he has “probably got some of (my father’s) extravagant 
qualities.” 

Don's life, too, has been dominated by a neurotic overattachment to his 
mother. His underlying love-dependency has been masked, however, by his 
reciprocal role of nurturant protector to his mother. In pre-adolescence he 
became actively involved in the “bitter quarrels” between his parents con- 
cerning the father’s “going with women.” He took the mother’s side, strongly 
criticizing the father, who repeatedly “licked my pants off” for intervening. 

At the same time, I tried to bring them back together; they still care for 
fach other.” But his efforts at mediation were unsuccessful: his parents were 
divor ced when he was 12, and from then on Don supported himself, living 
With several other boys. (One wonders if Don’s experience of being squeezed 
between his two adult giants partly determines his opinion that “both 
bor and business sort of ignore the little fellow.”) Years later, in the 
mother’s third marriage, her husband “took her” for a great deal of money, 
Which he lost in a succession of wildcat schemes. Eventually she went into 

ebt, mortgaging the old family farm. Don, having tried in vain to persuade 
®@ to divorce the man, and inhibiting conscious wishes to kill him, 
borrowed heavily to keep her in funds. He then carried out a series of 
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bank robberies (by himself) to make these debts good, and to continue 
supplying money to his mother. On the last one, after a wild automo- 
bile and foot chase by a bank manager, he let himself be caught rather 
than shoot the unarmed man with his loaded gun. Don recognizes that his 
mother is “governed by emotional biases,” by “willingness to accept and 
believe too much... generous to a fault . . . not too practical, forbearing toa 
fault. . . not assertive enough.” But he respects her deeply as “quite a per- 
son” who “has taken up something every year of her life. ... She has recently 
learned to play the accordion; she studied music all her life.” Don’s ego- 
identity, like Arts, seems to be confused with respect to mother-versus 
father-identifications: he feels that he takes after his father in not being 
“governed by emotional biases as Mother is.” This conflicts sharply with his 
statement that prison is “the first time that I haven’t been beset by all sorts 
of emotional problems.” Ambivalence toward his mother’s “emotional biases” 
is indicated by his first, abrupt response to questioning about his mother’s 
weaknesses: “Let’s call it emotional and let it go at that.” 

Jim’s involvement with his mother is still deeper, with respect to both 
love-dependency feelings and nurturant protection of her, as well as strong 
hostility close to the surface. Conflict with the father is also more violent, 
Jim has been very close to his mother, as to an intimate sweetheart: “I could 
talk to my mother about any subject under the sun. No embarrassment there. 
I was interested in the same things. . . . Both of us are a little sensitive in 
temperament, kind of quiet. I think we both like a certain amount of solitude. 
I used to like to take her out to dinner, to the theatre quite often.” During the 
depression, as he struggled against poverty to support his mother, she says 
that he was “a prince, and went without eating himself to buy fruit for me.” 
Jim is able to criticize her as “not social enough... by herself too much” and 
as “having a little temper,” but he formulates his near-conscious ambivalence: 
“It’s a little difficult to find weaknesses in one’s mother. . . . We usually tend 
to overlook a mother’s weaknesses. . . . I find it difficult to find very many 
frailties.” At another point Jim indicates unmistakably the process of con- 
sciously struggling to inhibit, by what he calls “insight,” resentments toward 
his mother. Citing, in response to questioning, an occasion on which she had 
spanked him impulsively for something that wasn’t his fault, he declares: “At 
the time I resented it. Today I don’t. I know she did things the best she coul 
... I didn’t have enough insight then.” Of the father, who deserted the family 
for eight years during the ’thirties, Jim says: “My dad used to get drunk qut 
often, and he would beat (my mother) physically. . . . He’s a little crude, be 
cially. He’s very happy-go-lucky. He likes to fish. He’s very egotistical 
think a little too much so. Very stubborn in argument. If he believes a Ce 
Why that’s it. He probably has an inferiority complex which he never adm! : 
to himself.” The mother expresses the view that Jim was reduced to “a hops 
less state of mind . . . due to his father’s hardness and cruelty.” But n° 
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im’s love-oriented wish to believe that his relation to his father was none- 

theless “a very friendly relationship. He was pretty much of a pal. We liked 
to go places together, fishing, play cards, etc. We had a lot of good times.” 
(Recall Jim’s close relationship with an older man whom he persuaded to 
stop drinking, and who was in turn kind to him.) 

Dick, too, was closer to his mother than to his father. “I always like to 
putter around the house with Mother. Mother and I were pals more than 
Father. . . . I confided in Mother a good deal. (What’s an example?) Well, 
sex. Mother was much more free about it than Father.” Nonetheless, Dick’s 
conception of her is more “moral” and conventional than that of the other 
low-scoring interviewees, and reflects some dependence-for-things: He de- 
scribes her as a “good housekeeper, always interested in the kids’ welfare. 
Liked to putter around the house.” He admired most in her “the fact that 
she’s always looked after the kids the best she could, and kept a very nice 
household and dresses nice. Personal appearance always kept up to snuff, 
Doesn't smoke and doesn’t drink.” Dick is also unable to criticize her di- 
rectly: (Weaknesses?) “Well, might say my dad is her principal weakness. 
He can talk her out of most anything. ... (Other weaknesses?) By golly, I 
don’t know. I can’t think of a one.” His hostility toward her for her greater 
strictness, as compared with the father, is not difficult to infer: “Dad tried 
to” exercise the discipline, “but he was too easy-going, so Mother did. .. . 
Never had a whipping. She used to take privileges away ... for not coming 
home on time. That was the main thing. . . . I got a wild streak for about 
six months before I went into the service. First got the use of a car then. 
Neglected my studies for picnics and dates in the evenings.” (One may 
wonder if this was not in protest against his mother’s moral strictness), As 
for the father, who “always found something to laugh at—very easy to get 
along with,” Dick mentions his main weaknesses as violations of the mother’s 
strictness: “Might say he’s a sucker for anybody’s sob story,” and “pretty 
lenient with his kids . . . would let us play hookey, would let me have the 
car a bit too often; too easy with money for us kids,” whereas the mother 
Was a “little more careful about money.” (Recall that Dick’s fiancée, the 
crippled girl “back home,” is “not wild—steady”; she might be a mother 
aN who could help him to inhibit resentment against his mother’s strict- 
Ness, 


I, “CRIMINALITY” IN HIGH AND LOW SCORERS 
i, GENERAL 


What relations may exist between “criminality” and the antidemocratic 
ends? Two kinds of data are available: mean scores on the scales for sub- 
Stoups composed of legally defined offense categories, and certain interview 
Material. Table 5 (XXI) presents the E- and F-scale means for the legally 
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TABLE 5 (XXI) 


MEAN E- AND F-SCALE SCORES OF THE PRISON INMATES, 
9 GROUPED ACCORDING TO OFFENSE 


Gro Number E Scale F Scale 
ieee of Cases Mean/Person/Item Mean/Person/Ttep 


Check-writing 44 4.45 4.76 


Robbery, burglary, theft 4.63 4.39 


Murder 4.31 4.33 


Sex offenses 5.02 A 5.33 
4.61 4.73 


defined offense categories—murderers, robbers, etc. None of the differences 
between means of different offense groups are statistically significant. As for 
the relevant interview material, the heterogeneity of offenses combined with 
the small number of cases would seem to discourage general conclusions. But 
perhaps if an appropriate level of generalization can be found, a brief re- 


view of this material might be rewarded with further insight. Such a review 
is now presented, considering the interviewees one by one. 


2. HIGH SCORERS (INCLUDING FASCISTS) 


Complete details are not available as to the exact circumstances of each of 
the interviewees’ offenses and their attitudes toward these offenses. None- 
theless the material obtained is highly suggestive. y 

Roberts murder of his hostile, despised mistress was the climax of a flight 
into sexual promiscuity which has been interpreted as an See eae A 
tempt to quiet fears of nonmasculinity that his wife’s frigidity may ee 
intensified. Ronald's habitual gang robbery “as a business” PPRS a 
represented an easy way of obtaining money as well as an effort to pie 7 
himself a “big operator.” Eugene’s delinquencies consist of a long history 
“trouble”: getting easy money by check-writing, gambling, drinking, a 
especially fighting, of which he is both proud because of its manliness a 
ashamed because of being “a little wild.” In contrast with his submissive a” 
to his moralistic mother, by being “good, up to the time I was 17 yen : Ne 
this behavior sounds like a belated protest of “masculinity.” noua 
der of his landlord following eviction, and his development of po 
anti-Greek delusions, appears to have been a desperate defiance of an nity 
culating father figure, in order to reassert his own threatened mascu! pe 
Clarence’s sexual assaults on children, with his accompanying parano! rs 10 
lusions of being “framed by the people in politics,” seem to be attemp 
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“prove masculinity and suppress homosexual panic. Buck's statutory rape 
of a young girl and molesting of his own small children probably have simi- 
Jar meanings. His drunken check-writing spree with a despised prostitute 
seems to have been an attempt to bolster his masculinity by means of hetero- 
sexual promiscuity and “big-shot financier” behavior. Floyd’s gang rob- 
beries were undisguised attempts to be a “big operator,” to be “tough,” and 
to gain easy power. Similarly for his disturbing the peace by drunken brawls, 
and his repeated Army A.W.O.L.’s, which characteristically involved a 
spree with “a married woman as usual.” Adrian's cap-pistol robbery was, by 
his Own statement, an attempt to “prove” that he could “lead.” He himself 
attributes this act in part to some glandular treatments he had just completed 
a week before, which he feels made him “more masculine,” 

The one feature which all of these offenses have in common is that they 
represent attempts to “prove” something, What they seek to “prove” is 
toughness, strength, power, all of which signify “masculinity.” More sig- 
nificantly, they are attemzpts to deny something, namely, what to the sub- 
ject means psychologically “weakness” and “nonmasculinity”—whether this 
be nonheterosexuality, impotence, homosexual impulses, submissiveness, de- 
pendence, softness, or passivity. In a word, the high scorers’ crimes express 
the emotional complex that seems to dominate their lives: desperate fear of 
their own “weakness,” which they try to deny by a facade of masculinity. 
Thus what superficially looks like direct, uninhibited expression of im- 
pulses in these men, turns out to be a cover-up for intense inhibition and fear. 


3. LOW SCORERS 


Art has himself interpreted his check-writing, in which he made no efforts 
to avoid getting caught, as an unconscious attempt to transfer his ambivalent 
dependency from his wife onto the prison “mother.” He ascribes the origin 
of this complex to his attachment to his mother. Don's bank robberies for 
his mother express a similar mother attachment, in which his own love- 
dependence is closely associated with nurturance toward his mother. Near- 
Conscious ambivalence is verbalized toward the emotional biases by which 
her behavior is governed. Jizn’s clubbing of a middle-aged woman and 
then kissing and chewing her breasts—all carried out while drunk and in a 
dazed, fugue-like state, with later partial amnesia—suggests a direct expres- 
sion of primitive mother-oriented ambivalence. His earlier theft of an 
auto for a joy ride with an older woman may well have been related to the 
‘ame general conflicts. Dick’s theft of an auto to drive a woman to Reno to 
marry, while both were drunk, seems to have been part of his near-con- 
‘cious search for consolation, after the frustration of his love-dependent- 
nurturant desire to marry the crippled girl “back home.” 

Each of these men’s offenses suggests different aspects of a common zon- 
‘tellation which dominates their lives: longing to be loved by and to love 
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go oa $ > 
i nd let them “father” her— 
ho will both “mother” them a 
a mother figure who v 


‘th near-conscious ambivalence to women, caused by frustration of this 
with near- , 


aed imes of the high and low scorers thus seem to express their different 
E GYivies vy | 


ae ‘fo.themes: antiweakness defenses versus ambivalent 
central aps Jr See ai to be differentiated, with respect to the 
e AA ; Fe ean offenses. It seems that the same legal offense, and the 
eaer T of violence may spring from quite different underlying per- 
lame degree We accordingly, as other writers have noted ( 51, 103), the 
ot reas es seis a poor index of susceptibility to eateries eae : 
aggestion, however, that low scorers offer considerably more prom- 
oad vehabilitation than do high scorers. This follows 2 the pees 
reater capacity of the former to establish genuine relationships y other 
a . ‘ust as their criminal behavior seems to have followed upon frustra- 
peop $ i e need for love, or upon some crisis in their love relationships, so 
mod the establishment of new relationships offer the ane = ; S A 
havior. In the high scorers, on the other hand, repdanups zs is a 
upon love would seem to be very difficult of He a Bi ee i 
ionships in their case to conform with th : 
Fee eee ior pointing which, though it might induce conform- 


i | er- 
ing behavior for the moment, would in the end only strengthen ee Bi 
| a F e a 2 ra 
sonality structures which are basic to their criminality—and to their 


potential. 


CHAPTER XXII 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ILL HEALTH IN RE- 

LATION TO POTENTIAL FASCISM: A 

STUDY OF PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC PATIENTS! 
Maria Hertz Levinson 


= 
A. INTRODUCTION 


If differences in ideology are significantly related to personality differences, 
then one would expect ideology to be related also to various kinds of mental 
disturbance. It is the contention of modern psychiatry that the experiences 
and behavior of mentally disturbed persons differ only in degree from those 
of normal people, and that the disturbances which any given individual de- 
velops depend in very large part on his personality structure. Indeed, most of 
the concepts of modern psychology of personality were first developed on 
the basis of material from psychologically unhealthy people. The reasons 
for this were similar to the reasons, given below, which prompted the present 
study of ideology and personality in psychiatric patients. 

In the first place, it is usually easier to describe and to explain the more 
Pathological personality patterns than the more “healthy” ones. “Healthy” 
People, to be sure, also have problems, i.e., areas in which their adjustment 
to outer and inner stresses is not entirely smooth, They have, however, to 
a large extent “solved” these problems. They have succeeded in sublimat- 
ing or successfully controlling their primitive impulses and, to the extent that 
inner problems still exist, they are able to achieve life situations which help 
to minimize their conflicts and anxieties. Those who need therapy, have, 
on the other hand, whether they are aware of the need or not, failed to 
Achieve the proper balance, and the nature and degree of their imbalance 
S Usually plain to be seen. The primitive impulses break through in more or 


less undisguised forms, the defensive struggles against them can often be 
: l he writer wishes to thank Dr. Karl Bowman, head of the Langley -Forter Clinic, for 


making the Clinic facilities available. She also is indebted to Dr. Robert E. Harris, Chief 
*Ychologist, for his generous support and numerous helpful suggestions, and to yarious 
Members of the Clinic staff for their aid and cooperation, 
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flicts with the environment are often still jp 
‘sad ples pee and adjustment mechanisms of the personality 
Pe aioe clearly discernible than in psychologically healthy individuals 
i te second place, an advantage in using the psychiatric clinic as a labora- 
on lies in the fact that here, more than in the usual research interview, peo- 
ple are willing to disclose the more intimate details of their lives. Thus, 
studies on patients who are strongly motivated to tell the truth about them: 
selves may help to validate the methods used for the Tudy Of other groups, 
Thirdly, the present investigation sought an approach to: the very dif- 
ficult problem of the relation between ideology and the dimension of psy- 
chological health-ill health. Are people with psychological disturbances— 
severe enough to make them seek psychiatric help—more prejudiced or less 
prejudiced than other groups of people? What is the general post betwee 
neurosis and psychosis, on the one hand, and ideology on the other? Are par- 
ticular patterns of ideology significantly related to any of the commion 
chiatric diagnostic groups? nug 
i S Re to alleen and other questions, 121 ahd na = 
tients were studied by means of our questionnaire and other methods. i ata 
bearing on such factors as intelligence level, education, type of cani aint, 
and psychiatric diagnosis were obtained from the Clinic records. In a ition, 
16 cases were studied intensively by means of interviews and ihe Tana g 
Apperception Test, and all material previously collected by the e i H F 
was brought into the picture. A majority of the subjects also took a stan e? 
ized test known as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality plane 
analyzing and interpreting these data, concepts and findings from the o 
areas of the study as a whole were employed to the full. 


B. THE NATURE OF THE SAMPLE 


i: rter 
The subjects, 71 women and ṣo men, were all patients at the Langley Por 


. ee SF eo aaa -atment of 
Clinic in San Francisco, a state institution for the diagnosis and trea 


psychiatric disorders. Violent cases and cases for permanent ce cs 
not admitted. At the time of the study reported in the present chap asad 
inpatient department had three wards (about 45 beds) f 2 A p, neu- 
temporary hospitalization. Most of these cases can be classe T a che out- 
roses or mild psychoses. The majority of the patients are eae See 
patient department, where adults are seen regularly for therape 
views and various psychological procedures. comé: NE 
The hospital facilities are open to everyone, regardless Bf anaes ae 
range from $o (gratis) to $2 per interview and are g raded eee patients 
to pay. In terms of income, occupation, and residence, most as re cases 
could be said to fall into the urban lower middle class, though in son per 
the lower class or the educated middle class are represented. Most UP 
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class and upper middle-class individuals who wish psychiatric help go to 
private psychiatrists. 

One may ask to what extent patients, of whatever social class, who seek 
help from a public psychiatric clinic are different from those people with 
psychological disturbances who do not seek such help. One important trait 
distinguishing the two groups is acceptance of psychiatry and of the idea 
that one’s illness might have important psychological sources. This is true 
particularly of many persons who come to the Clinic of their own accord or 
at the instigation of relatives or friends. Almost as large a proportion of the 
patients, however, are referred by social agencies or by physicians to whom 
they have usually turned because of physical symptoms. Most of these peo- 
ple have little or no idea about psychiatry and many drop out of treatment 
after a few interviews have shown them that their “mind” is involved. 

Another selective sampling factor is the admission policy of the hospital. 
The outpatient clinic arranges at least one interview for every person apply- 
ing, except in cases which should properly be handled by other agencies, 
The outpatients are selected therefore only on the basis of their wishing 
psychiatric help from a clinic. The inpatient department, on the other hand, 
is so small that only a limited portion of applications can be considered, The 
only cases admitted are those requiring immediate attention, those present- 
ing special diagnostic problems, and those which could best profit from 
temporary hospitalization, The judgment regarding prognosis rests, of course, 
on age and the nature of the disturbance, but also to a large extent on such 
factors as the patient’s cooperativeness, desire to be helped, degree of insight, 
intelligence, and education. The staff's judgment as to whether the patient is 
a particularly worthwhile person also plays a role. This latter judgment rests 
in part on the personal impression the patient makes, that is, on his conformity 
with middle-class or upper middle-class standards of dress, occupational and 
educational level, and speech, manners, and so forth. The Langley Porter 
patients are referred from a great variety of sources: many kinds of agencies, 
“my, navy, physicians, private individuals. About 20 per cent of the ap- 
plicants are self-referred; this group contains many college graduates and 
other younger people who feel that they can be helped in making better life 
Choices and who are extremely receptive to psychological procedures. 

For these combined reasons the Langley Porter Clinic patients are on the 
Whole younger, more intelligent, better educated, and more receptive to 
Psychological procedures than the general population. 

In selecting subjects for the present investigation, an attempt was made to 
get a random sample of the Clinic population, exclusive of those who were 
Under 20 years of age,” Jewish, non-white, or foreign-born. Questionnaires 
Were given to all ward patients who were able to cooperate and to the 7 
Subjects of a special research study on stomach ulcers. In the outpatient de- 

+A few subjects slightly younger than 20 were actually included in the final sample. 
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partment, most cases were selected on a random basis by approaching all 
patients coming into the waiting room on certain days and by having ques- 
tionnaires administered by Clinic staff members who were instructed in the 
principles of random selection. Most subjects filled out the blanks on the spor, 
A few (less than 5 per cent) refused altogether. Some took the questionnaire 
home; of these, more than half returned the completed forms. Care was 
taken to preserve the anonymity of the subjects, and this further increased 
willingness to cooperate. Unfortunately, there is no exact record of what 
proportion of the blanks distributed were returned. It is estimated that the 
return was 85 to go per cent. 

Thus, although degree of cooperativeness played some part in the selection 
of subjects, this factor was probably no larger than in many other groups 
studied. The sample is probably fairly representative of the Langley Porter 
Clinic population as a whole, within the limits stated above. 

The şo men and 71 women selected for study may be further characterized 
as follows: 

Age. A majority were between 20 and 4o years—very few being under 20. 

Sex. There were more women than men, due to the greater number of 
women patients in the Clinic as a whole. Most results were computed for 
men and women separately. 

Marital status. Of the men, 58 per cent were married, 36 per cent unmar- 
ried, and 6 per cent divorced. In the case of the women, 62 per cent were 
married, 31 per cent unmarried, and 7 per cent divorced. Of the men who 
were married or who had been married, 56 per cent had children, 44 per 
cent had no children. Of the women who were married or who had been 
married, 67 per cent had children, 33 per cent no children. 

Education. Records were available on 46 of the men and 66 of the women. 
These records are probably not entirely accurate, since many people with 
little schooling try to conceal this fact. On the whole, however, the figures 
are well confirmed by inspection of the data on occupation. The majority 
of the group had completed high school, all had completed grammar school, 
and some had college educations. In computing averages, 1 year was added 
to the number of grades completed when there was additional vocational 
training such as nursing, business college, music conservatory, and so forth. 
The mean number of years of schooling for the men was 12.2, for the women 
12.5, id 

Intelligence. Usable intelligence quotients were available on only one-thit 
of the group. The only scores considered were those obtained by means y 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Test of Adult Intelligence. Among these, the one 
subtests included were those judged as most probably valid, that 1s, ® "i 
much affected by temporary disturbance due to the neurotic or psycho 

condition. Since all cases showing wide discrepancies between two subtes | 
and many others with low scores, were excluded, the obtained aver age ~ 
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of 115 (for men and women combined, N= seems spuriously hi 

true average for the group probably being ee to a This abvece toes 
well with an estimate made by the Chief Psychologist regarding the tas i : 
Porter Clinic population as a whole. It is slightly but significantly BRE 
average of 100 for the population at large. | | 

Parents’ birthplace. A considerable number of subjects had foreign-born 
parents. In the case of the men 70 per cent said both parents were born 
in the U.S., 12 per cent gave both parents as foreign born, 16 per cent had one 
foreign-born parent, and 2 per cent gave no answer. In the case of the 
women, there were 65 per cent with both parents born in the U.S 18 er 
cent with both parents foreign born, 13 per cent with one force kata 
parent, and 4 per cent gave no answer, 

Income. The data here (obtained on the questionnaire) are very incomplete 
because a great many subjects left the question unanswered or put “none”— 
either because of a sense of privacy or because they were temporarily unem- 
ployed due to their illness. In the case of the women the data are less com- 
per than for the ah because on some of the questionnaire blanks used 

ere Was no question about husband’s i i indi 
their income, the figures are as Pacmag he Hench iymes whe indicate 


under $2,000 a year: 18 per cent 
$2,000 to $2,900 a year: 42 per cent 
$3,000 to $3,900 a year: 28 per cent 
$4,000 or above, a year: 12 per cent 


Of the women, only 19 reported their own income and 29 gave the hus- 
band’s income. None of the women earned $4,000 or more; only 5 husbands 
earned $4,000 or more. Most of the stated incomes fell between $2,000 and 
$3,900. i 
Occupation. Of the 50 men, 22 per cent classed themselves as unemployed 
students, etc., 41 per cent could be classed as skilled workers, 21 per cent r 
White collar, and 10 per cent as professional workers. There were one un- 
skilled worker and two seamen. Of the 60 women who gave an occupation 
58 per cent were housewives, 23 per cent clerical or sales personnel, 8 th 
cent held other nonprofessional jobs, 5 per cent had professions ae 6 per 
cent were students. Pi Š 
Religion. Many religious denominations were represented in this group. 
hey are discussed more fully in relation to political and social ideology, as 
Tevealed by the questionnaire, in Chapter VI. About one-half were Protesnives 
and one-fifth to one-fourth were Catholics; the rest were agnostic or declined 
to state a preference. 
Politics. With respect to political group membership the men were idis- 
buted as follows: Blank, undecided, 16 per cent; Republicans, 24 per cent: 
*mocrats, 54 per cent; Socialists and Communists, 6 per cent. The women 


tri 
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were grouped 1 
publicans, 17 per cent; 


per cent. Ta, oe 
These socioeconomic characteristics of our group were similar to those 


of several other groups in the study as a whole. Attempts to compare our 
sample with other clinic groups with regard to socioeconomic characteristics 
and psychiatric diagnostic groupings would have been rather difficult and 
was not necessary for our purpose. Since the Clinic draws its patients from a 
wide variety of sources, and attempts to serve as many applicants as possible, 
regardless of ability to pay, the Langley Porter population as a whole and 
our sample in particular is probably fairly characteristic of groups of patients 
from similar public psychiatric clinics in large American cities. 


n the following way: Blank, undecided, 25 per cent; Re- 
Democrats, 54 per cent; Socialists and Communists, 4 


C. STATISTICAL RESULTS FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The scales used included the 1o-item E scale from Form 6o, a 28-item F 
scale, and two different PEC scales—a 5-item one and a 12-item one. One- 
third of the questionnaires had been collected when the new and improved 
Form 45 was completed, and it seemed advisable to use it because it had better 
statistical properties, and because better comparisons between the Langley 


Porter group and other, nonpsychiatric groups could be made. A 

The main concern in the present chapter is with the characteristics of 
subjects scoring high and of subjects scoring low on the E scale. The sta- 
tistical properties of the E scale, for the Langley Porter groups of men and 
women are shown in Table ı (XXII). 


TABLE 1 (XXII) 


RELIABILITY DATA ON THE E SCALE FOR PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 
MEN AND WOMEN 
ee SS 
Women (N#71) 


Men(N=50) —— 


Reliability -19 


Mean (total) 3. 67 
Mean (Part A) 3.92 
Mean (Part B) 3.42 


&.D. (total) 1.59 
5.D. (Part A) 1.78 
S.D. (Part B) 1. 70 
Mean D.P. 4.11 


1. 00-6. 20 


Range 
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The reliability of the scale is as high as that found in most other groups 
and the mean D.P, is somewhat higher. (The mean scores show the Clinic 
men and women to be slightly—but not significantly—less prejudiced than the 
average for other groups.) The mean scores (men: 3.67; women: 3.65) are 
close to the figures obtained by averaging the results for all groups studied 
(Chapter IV). The means for men and for women are practically the 
same, 

That both men and women score higher on Part A (the non-A-S part) of 
the scale than on Part B is consistent with findings in other groups. In gen- 
eral there is very little in the E-scale responses of the Langley Porter group 
that would distinguish them from most of the other groups studied.? 

As we have shown above, the Clinic sample was somewhat selected for 
age, intelligence, education, and cooperativeness, All these factors are cor- 
related to some extent with ethnocentrism. Therefore, the average ethno- 
centrism score of psychiatric patients in general or of all “neurotic and 


psychotic persons” in the general population could be expected to be some- 
what higher.‘ 


D. RELATIONSHIP OF ETHNOCENTRISM TO VARIOUS 
PSYCHIATRIC CLASSIFICATIONS 


We undertook first to investigate the following questions: (1) Is ethno- 
centrism related to the two major psychiatric groupings, “neurotic” and 
psychotic”? (2) Is it related to any of the specific psychiatric classifica- 
tions? With these questions in mind, E scores were compared with the of- 
ficial psychiatric diagnoses assigned by the staff psychiatrists. Psychiatric 
diagnoses were available for 114 out of our total of 121 subjects. Of the re- 
maining 7 cases, 2 had not yet been diagnosed, 5 had been given question- 
naire forms without the usual identifying code number so that it was not 
Possible to look up the appropriate files. l 

Table 2 (XXII) shows the proportion of subjects falling into various 
Psychiatric classifications. These classifications represent the official diagnoses 
“ntered by the Clinic staff into the subjects’ case records. The definitions 
i: ne Psychiatric categories and the manner in which they were assigned will 

scussed in the next section. 
Twenty-four per cent of our diagnosed group had been classed as psy- 


HW 
erona chapters V, VII, and XV for results obtained from the Langley Porter Clinic 
1c OY Means of the PEC and F scales and the projective items. 
igang VIII for the relationship of ethnocentrism to intelligence; Chapter IV for 
Psychol. Sk and education; Chapters I, XII and XV for resistance of high scorers to 
Btoup ws = Proredures and explanations. Further support is given by the fact that a 
of their Perc jatric patients (largely non-self-referred and emphasizing organic causes 
ae Problems) in a Veterans Administration hospital obtained a mean of nearly 5.0 
1 the E and F scales (unpublished material of D. J. Levinson), 
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TABLE 2 (XXII) 


INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSES IN THE SAMPLE OF PSYCHIATRIC 
CLINIC PATIENTS * 


No. Percentage OPD? as a whole 
(percentage) 


e eee Eee 


Psychoses: 
Schizophrenia 3. 9 
Manic depressive 5 
Other psychoses 


2 
aoe 


Total psychoses 


Psychoneuroses: 
Psychoneurosis mixed 
Reactive depression 
Anxiety state 
Anxiety hysteria 
Hysteria 
Hypochondriasis 
Psychasthenia 

(obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis) 
Obsessive-compulsive 


ruminative state 
OE EEE S a 


Total neuroses 71 
—————————————— U a O Oo ooo aÃ 


Other disorders: 
Psychopathic personality 


3 
Alcoholism J 
T 
4 


t l a e E a a 
m Ow m an o d 


Ulcers 
Miscellaneous 


Total other disorders 16 


By is 114: of these 29% are inpatients, 65% outpatients, and 6% (ulcer 
cases) are from the research project in psychosomatic medicine. 


bopp = outpatient department. 


chotic, 62 per cent as psychoneurotic. The remaining 14 per cent were Com 
sidered to have “other disorders” such as “psychopathic personality, 
“alcoholism,” and so forth. For our purposes, only those categories wer 
included which appeared with some frequency. Thus, among the psy choses 
we have included only schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses. ~ s 
remaining 2 cases, 1 “epiplepsy with psychosis,” 1 “undiagnosed psychosis, 
have been placed together under the heading “other psychoses.” l 
The cases appearing together under the heading “other disorders” inchi 
(1) 7 male patients suffering from stomach ulcers who had comè to t 
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Clinic not for psychiatric help but to serve as subjects in a study in psycho- 
somatic medicine. These cases were officially classed as “mixed nego but 
were so different from the group here classified “‘psychoneurosis, mixed ty e” 
that they were considered separately for the purposes of the present fe 
vestigation; ( 2) several cases classified as “psychopathic personality” and “al- 
coholism without psychosis”; (3) 4 cases, grouped under the heading 
“miscellaneous.” These include 2 cases diagnosed “schizoid personality,” 1 
ee p primary behavior disorder,” and ı “post-traumatic personality dis- 
Our list of diagnostic categories covers only the main headings (or names 
of disorders) used for psychiatric classification. Often these were the only 
categories assigned. Usually, however, the cases were further described in 
terms of their particular symptomatology (e.g., psychoneurosis, mixed: 
anxiety and depressive features: or schizophrenia, paranoid type). The num- 
ber of cases from our sample in each of the resulting finer subgroups was too 
small to be considered here, 
No figures on the distribution of the various groups in the Clinic popula- 
tion as a whole were available for comparison with our figures. In Table z 
(XXII) we have included a few figures covering the outpatient department 
alone. These show that our group contains more psychotics and psycho- 
neurotics (and consequently fewer cases falling into the “other disorders”) 
than the outpatient clinic as a whole. This is to be expected, because 29 per 
cent of our group came) from the inpatient department where most cases 
have a diagnosis of psychosis or neurosis. | | 
In making the formal diagnoses, the physicians were supposed to follow the 
official list of mental disorders, set up by the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. ( Condensed Form of New Classification Adopted by the Committee on 
Statistics and Approved by the Council, December 27, 1933.) | ; 
The classifications in this list are based on symptomatology rather than on 
Personality dynamics. Thus, a “psychoneurosis” is a mental disorder in which 
the main symptoms are hysterical, compulsive, or anxiety manifestations, In 
the absence of such symptoms, many peculiarities of behavior, e.g., sexual 
h cversions, alcoholism, delinquency, would not be considered “neurotic” 
ee would be categorized as “primary behavior disorder,” “alecholien.® 
Psychopathic personality.” 
In most of our cases, a preliminary diagnosis was assigned by the patient's 
Psychiatrist. In a conference with the director of the department (outpatient 
or inpatient) an official diagnosis was then worked out on the basis of the 
Th ey presented by the physician. We had no way of actually measur- 
8 e reliability of the psychiatric diagnoses. It is our guess, however, that 
in an as considerable unreliability. One source of unreliability probably lies 
Categories themselves, which are rather broadly defined. Also it is 
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often unclear whether a case should be classed as a “mixed neurosis” op 
whether one type of symptom stands out sufficiently to warrant a diagnosis 
such as “hysteria” or “hypochondriasis.” Then also, there is sometimes the 
question of which symptoms are the predominant ones. 

The categories, then, leave a great deal to the subjective judgment of each 
physician. And it is possible for the physicians to use the classification scheme 
in various ways, according to their predilections and theoretical orientations, 
Thus, unreliability of the classifications 1s no doubt further increased by the 
fact that the Langley Porter Clinic, at the time of the present research, had 
a great number of therapists varying greatly in training, experience and theo- 
retical outlook. They ranged in training from supervised medical students to 
staff psychiatrists with many years of experience. In theoretical orientation 
they included strictly (Freudian) psychoanalytic, Jungian, and other dy- 
namic and nondynamic points of view. 

Because of these sources of unreliability, one would expect to find only 
slight relationships between the psychiatric diagnostic categories and other 
variables. Furthermore, on theoretical grounds one cannot expect very clear- 
cut relationships between categories based entirely on symptomatology rather 
than on personality dynamics, and variables like ethnocentrism which seem 
to be directly related to certain dynamic factors. Lastly, the division of our 
total group into several small subgroups according to sex and diagnosis 
further decreased the chances of obtaining significant statistical relationships 
with ethnocentrism. The relationships that were nevertheless obtained seem 
even more significant in the light of these considerations. 

The total group was divided into 8 subgroups, on the basis of sex and 
E quartile. The proportion of each subgroup having any given psychiatric 
diagnosis was then obtained (Table 3 (XXII)). Thus, the percentage of 
low quartile women diagnosed as schizophrenic can be compared with 
the proportion of schizophrenics in any other quartile or in the total 
sample. 

In addition, the same percentages were computed for the two halves of the 
E distribution (Table 4 (XXII)). (This was done by combining the figures 
for the low and low middle quartiles, on the one hand, and those for the high 
middle and high quartiles, on the other.) This increased the number i 
cases in each subgroup and made it possible to obtain more dependab 
critical ratios for the differences between high and low groups in terms 0 
the incidence of various diagnoses within them. ree 

Many cases, in addition to being roughly classified, were further describe 
according to finer differentiating features. Because of the small number és 
cases, the additional features of only the largest single group, namely, 
neurotics, were tabulated. Table 5 (XXII) shows the percentage of nea 

in each quartile who had been diagnosed as presenting various additional E 
tures.” It should be remembered that these percentages are not based 0n 


N=18 N=66 
77.8 66.7 


High High 
14 


Middle Middle 
100.1 100.1 100.0 


N 
42.9 


Low 
N=18 
55.6 


Low 
100.1 100.1 


N=16 
87.5 


TABLE 3 (XXII) 


N=11 N-48 
36.4 56.2 


100.0 99.9 


High High Total 
13 


Middle Middle 


N 

30.8 

93.8 
100.0 


SCALE QUARTILE FALLING INTO VARIOUS PSYCHIATRIC CATEGORIES 


Low 
8.3 


16.7 16.7 


N=12 
8.3 


12 


33.3 33.3 


66.7 66.7 


Low 
N= 

8. 3 

8.3 

25.0 33.3 
100.1 100.1 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH E- 


= 
7 


7 
C] 
= 
* 


Psychoneurosis mixed 

Reactive depression 
(obsessive-compulsive) 

Obsessive-compulsive 
ruminative state 


Anxiety state 
Psychopathic person- 


ality 


Manic depressive 
Alcoholism 


Other 
Anxiety hysteria 


Hysteria 
Over-all total 


Schizophrenia 
Hypochondriasis 
Psychasthenia 
Stomach ulcers 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


otal 


Neuroses 
Other Disorders 


Psychoses 
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= ar "H H 
PERCENTAGE OF THE UPPER AND OF THE LOWER HALVES OF THE E-SCALE AGRE Ti 


DISTRIBUTION FALLING INTO VARIOUS PSYCHIATRIC CATEGORIES 


N e a a 
Low Half High Half| Low Half High Half 
N = 24 N= 24 | N= 34 N = 32 


Psychoses: 
Schizophrenia ; 12. : 
Manic depressive 8. 
Other psychoses 


Low Middle 
N=10 


Total psychoses 


Psychoneuroses: 
Psychoneurosis mixed® 
Reactive depression 
Anxiety state® 
Anxiety hysteria 
Hysteria 
Hypochondriasis 
Obsessive-compulsive 
Obsessive-compulsive 

ruminative state 


SETER 
oo we ow & 
High Low 
N=¢ | N=14 


g 
3 
z 
= 
z 
7 
S 
= 
Z 
Š 
uI 
: 
E 
: 
5 


7 


Total neuroses 


_N 


Other disorders: 
Psychopathic personality 8. 
Alcoholism : 
Ulcers £ Ahi 
Others f 


High Middle 


Total other disorders j. 33.3 


Low Middle 


In only 2 cases are the differences between the high and low halves 
Statistically significant. Por the "psychoneurosis mixed type" there 
are significantly more low-scoring than high-scoring women (C.R. = 2-4: 
2% level). There are significantly more high-scoring than low-scoring 
women with ‘anxiety state" (C.R. = 2.1: 5% level). 


29. 0 


NEUROTIC PATIENTS IN EACH E-SCALE 


total number of cases in each quartile but only on the number of psycho- 
neurotic cases in each quartile. Not all cases had such finer descriptions an 
many cases had more than onè of these features. Therefore, the vertie? 
columns in Table 5 (XXII) do not add up to 100. Table 6 (XXII) gives ie 
same results as Table 5 (XXII), but for the upper and lower halves of the 
distribution rather than for the four quartiles. 

The relation between ethnocentrism and psychiatric diagnosis, 35 sum- 
marized in Tables 3-6 (XXII), may now be considered under two we 
headings: (1) ethnocentrism in relation to neurosis vs. psychosis, an@ \° 
ethnocentrism in relation to specific diagnostic categories. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Homosexual (or perversion) 


Hypochondriacal 
Psychopathic 
schizoid 


Obsessive-compulsive 
Paranoid 


Neurasthenic 
Hysterical conversion 


Depressive 
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TABLE 6 (XXII) 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS IN THE UPPER AND LOWER HALVES 
OF THE E-SCALE DISTRIBUTION SHOWING VARIOUS NEUROTIC FEATURES 
EE ————————————————— E 


SS) eee) ee 
Low Half High Half | Low Half High Half 
N= 16 N = 11 N = 24 N = 20 


Depressive 
Anxiety and phobias 12.5 
Obsessive-compulsive 

Hysterical conversion 

Hypochondriacal 

Psychopathic 

Schizoid 

Paranoid 

Neurasthenic 

Homosexual (or perversion) 


31.3 j. | 33.3 20.0 
| 50.0 20.0 

4.2 5.0 
12.5 5.0 
4.2 5.0 
4.2 5.0 
20.0 

5.0 


1. ETHNOCENTRISM IN RELATION TO NEUROSIS 
AND PSYCHOSIS 


In our total group, there was a preponderance of pchor a 
psychotics, the ratio being 62:24 per cent. Table 4 (XXII) shows i ae 
ratio is somewhat greater in the low than in the high half of the E distri i a 
The trend appears even more markedly in Table 3 (XXII), pe Shy 
figures for the women. There are practically no psychotics, but a re as of 
very large number of neurotics in the low quar tile, with the Rea ad 
psychotics increasing, that of neurotics decreasing, in the low N. high 
high middle quartiles. The largest number of psychotics 1s in eis 
middle quartile, but relatively few are in the high quartile. The sam 
appeared in the male and female groups. . 

Several hypotheses can be offered to explain the drop ut the Beer È 
psychotic subjects from the high middle to the high quartile. One ' ee 
is that the drop is caused entirely by certain factors of Sere nll 
argued that the proportion of psychotics in the high quartile te z it not 
be equal to or even higher than that in the high middle quar tile i ae the 
that many of the very high-scoring individuals were eliminate n 
group through certain external circumstances. We know from expe enera 
the Clinic and from work with other groups that high scor ers ans a 2 afrai 
less cooperative, because they are relatively more suspicious and a d part 
of any infringement of their privacy. Thus, they often left ah s mean 
of the questionnaire dealing, for instance, with income or father s ince 


rtion of 
pothesis 


nce al 
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other “private” topics, even when their anonymity was assured. By these and 
similar means high scorers avoid dealing with topics which might remind 
them of problems and emotions they are trying to keep in repression or 
which might expose their weaknesses to others. 

It is probable, therefore, that a great many extremely prejudiced people 
could never be induced to go to a psychiatric clinic for help. Perhaps this 
holds particularly for those ethnocentric individuals who are most disturbed, 
that is, for those with psychotic or near-psychotic disturbances. If it is true 
that there are relatively many potential high scorers among severely psy- 
chotic patients, the relatively low incidence of psychotics in the high quartile 
could be caused by the fact that the Clinic excludes violent psychotic cases 
and many of the cases with very poor prognosis. 

Lastly, there were a few ward patients who were either too disturbed to 
fill out a questionnaire properly or who refused to do so. But there were not 
enough cases like this to explain entirely the decrease of psychotics from the 
high middle to the high quartile, Another line of speculation, to which we 
shall return later, is that prejudice in its extreme degree may be an expression 
of certain ego-defenses which the person has invested with a great deal of 
energy, because without them he would suffer a psychotic breakdown. Per- 
haps the high scorers are very similar to our “high middles” except for some- 
what greater ego-strength and better working defenses, 

Another hypothesis is that the decrease in the proportion of psychotics 
from the high middle to the high quartile is a true one, and that it can be ex- 
plained by certain features of the psychotic process itself which would tend to 
produce middle rather than extreme scores. In support of this hy pothesis 
some observations on psychotic clinic patients should be mentioned here. 

Several of the psychotic subjects were interviewed, and it was found that 
only one of them had even some slight knowledge of current events and of 
the social issues of the present. Even this one case, a professional person, was 
concerned mainly with abstract ideology and never talked in terms of po- 
litical reality. It seemed as if these psychotic subjects—all mild cases in their 
first psychotic episode—were emotionally too removed from social reality 
to pay much attention to it or to form any strong and consistent ideology 
about it. Apparently this did not produce enough inconsistency of response 
to have much lowering effect on scale reliabilities, but enough to produce 
Various deviant patterns and unintense responses, resulting in “middle” 
scores, 

A related hypothesis would be that the tendency toward “middle” E 
Cores in our psychotic group was due in largest part to certain special, tempo- 
rary factors arising out of the circumstance that these patients were all in 
acute psychotic episodes—or had just recovered from one. Here, too, we 

ave some supporting observations. One patient, for instance, responded only 
in terms of +1 and —1. When released from the hospital, greatly improved 
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and free from delusions, the patient said in an interview that he thought his 
constricted responses had been due to his extreme lack of self-confidence at 
the time, which prevented him from expressing himself in a more definite 
fashion, and that he might respond differently now. 

Another subject, who at the time suffered from paranoid delusions and 
who showed great hostility towards his hospital environment and resentment 
toward the test procedure, answered only in terms of +-3 and —3 (further 
emphasized by exclamation marks, underlinings or negativisitic comments), 
Such a pattern of responses would also lead to a score closer to the mean 
than the subject’s actual attitude would warrant. 

Temporary characteristics of the illness itself may be important in some 
cases, but it is the author’s impression that they are not likely to influence 
the E scores of most subjects to any considerable extent. The subjects who 
at the time the scale was administered were very much out of contact with 
reality usually refused to participate or produced records which could be 
immediately recognized as invalid. These either had many omissions or 
bizarre comments, or they showed that the person was not able to follow the 
directions properly. 

Assuming that the trends obtained with the present small sample are 
valid, the data show a negative relationship between psychosis and strong 
Opposition to prejudice, a positive relationship between psychosis and mod- 
erate prejudice, but a relatively low incidence of psychosis among the ex- 
tremely high scorers. 

To explain this trend we favor the following hypothesis, which fits in 
with many of the findings discussed in previous chapters and which is sup- 
ported also by the clinical findings to be discussed later: Strong opposition to 
prejudice, as measured by the E scale, appears to be related to certain per- 
sonality structures which, under stress, are more likely to lead to psycho- 
neurotic than to psychotic disturbances. This hypothesis will be discussed 
in more detail later in the present chapter. 


2. ETHNOCENTRISM IN RELATION TO SPECIFIC 
DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORIES 


Our sample does not contain enough cases, in each of the more frequent 
diagnostic categories, to draw very specific conclusions. On the whole, how- 
ever, it appears that ethnocentrism is not correlated very highly with an) 


given psychiatric syndrome, at least as the latter was defined at Langley 


Porter Clinic. There were both high and low scorers among the schizo- 
phrenics, manie depressives, anxiety states, hysterias, obsessive-compulsiv®: 
and, of course, “mixed neuroses.” However, certain quantitative relationship! 
between E and psychiatric diagnosis, as well as qualitative diff ea 
Rese high and low scorers within the same diagnostic category; Wes 
ound, 
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The quantitative relations may be considered first, (1) The low scorers 
especially those in the low quartile, were concentrated mostly in the “mixed 
neurosis category,” and distinguished most often by depression and conscious 
anxiety, and sometimes by neurasthenic features. This was particularly true 
of the women. The difference between percentages of women with mixed 
neurosis falling into the high and low halves of the E-scale distribution is 
statistically significant above the 2 per cent level of confidence (Table 4 
(XXII) ). (2) There were many more high-scoring than low-scoring women 
classified as “anxiety state.” This difference is significant above the 5 per 
cent level of confidence (Table 4 (XXII)). The trend is less marked in men, 
where many low scorers were considered “anxiety states.” As will be seen 
below, important qualitative differences exist between the high- and low- 
scoring men with anxiety state. (3) Seven of our subjects were men with 
stomach ulcers, taken from a research project in psychosomatic medicine. 
Not one of these made a low score. One had a low middle score, but turned 
cut to be strongly prejudiced against Negroes, although not in regard to 
other groups. Two were “high middles,” and four fell into the high quartile. 
This is a very marked trend, though of course not conclusive because of the 
small number of cases. However, this result is interesting because the modern 
psychoanalytic theory concerning the dynamics of ulcer has much in com- 
mon with the dynamic formulations about the character structure of highly 
prejudiced men, as advanced in this book. This theory emphasizes underlying 
dependency which is held in repression by counteractive defenses, a mascu- 
line fagade, much drive for activity, and so forth, 

We may now consider the qualitative differences between high and low 

scorers in the same psychiatric category. 
a. _ Mixep Neurosis.” This seemed to be the most frequent single diag- 
nosis of our low-quartile women. It also occurred in one-third of the “low 
middle” women. There were eleven low-scoring and only three high-scor- 
Ing women with the diagnosis “mixed neurosis.” Among the low scorers, eight 
reported feelings of depression and inferiority, mood swings, crying; the 
Fest complained of tiredness and/or dysmenorrhea and difficulties in social 
relationships. One case had other physical symptoms—probably on an hys- 
terical basis—and inhibitions in group situations. Of the three high-scoring 
women, none reported depressed feelings, two denied all psychological diffi- 
culties, One was a psychopath, who also complained of menstrual dificul- 
Hes. She was brought in by her husband for drinking, spending money ex- 
čessively, and going out with men from bars. She did not feel any need of 
help. Two were psychosomatic cases: one an extremely tense young woman 
who had had a thyroidectomy and denied psychological problems; the other 
originally came in for a chronic (psychosomatic) skin rash, but soon ad- 
mitted sexual (marital) maladjustment of long standing. 

When the cases of stomach ulcer are not included, there are fewer men 
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with the diagnosis “mixed neurosis.” But the trend is similar to that in the 
women, with 25 per cent and 33 per cent in the two lower groups, only t5 
per cent and 9 per cent in the two higher quartiles. There were three case 
of “mixed neurosis” in the low quartile, one in the high. Two of the three 
low scorers were reported as suffering from neurotic depression. All three 
seemed to be soft, openly dependent characters whose difficulties had been 
precipitated by rejection by a love object. This was recognized by the sub- 
jects and brought out in the first interview. The one high scorer in this 
category was depressed but also showed obsessive-compulsive and anxiety 
symptoms. The anxiety centered on the idea that he might harm himself and 
his baby. It had appeared suddenly and left him subject to recurrent attacks. 


b. ÅNXIETY STATE 

Women: Of all single categories, this one contains the largest percentage 
of high scorers (28 per cent)—no low scorers, with few cases in the middle 
quartiles. (C. R. between percentage falling in the high and in the low halyes 
of the E distribution is significant at the 5 per cent level). Five high scorers 
were classed as “anxiety state,’ and two very similar ones were classed as 
“anxiety hysteria.” Five of these seven suffered from “spells” of tension, ir- 
ritability, or hyperventilation symptoms often including dizziness and faint- 
ing. There was characteristic hypochondriacal concern, fear of death, of 
heart attack, and so on. Two women were afraid they would harm their 
children during the spells; one actually had choked her children on such 
occasions. In the picture of the two cases which did not have “spells,” the 
hypochondriacal preoccupations with physical symptoms stood out and 
were combined with some depressed affect, in one case with schizo-affective 
reaction. [here were no low scorers in this category. 

Men: The numerical trend was less clear here, with a slightly greater pro- 
portion of cases in the low and low middle quartiles. There were four low 
scorers, three high scorers. One of the low scorers suffered from hyper 
ventilation symptoms and fainting spells in certain situations of friction with 
a brutally aggressive father. The other three were similar to the low-quartile 
cases classed as “mixed neurosis,” except for clinically more marked anxiety; 
with signs of much self-dissatisfaction, depression, social and sexual malad- 
justment, work disturbances, and some schizoid withdrawal. 

The three high scorers showed physical anxiety symptoms with little 
conscious content. In one case this was coupled with much hypochon- 
driacal concern, and in another, with some paranoid trends involving 
anxiety dreams and fear of attack by a certain person. Two of the three 
attributed the onset of symptoms to accidents. 


C. SCHIZOPHRENIA ‘he 
> : . af th 

Women: There were high- and low-scoring schizophrenics. None ot x 

7 i : i ra 4 1) re 
high-quartile women fell into this group. The “high middles” that Y 
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classed as “schizophrenia” did not fall into any of the schizophrenic “types” 
(e.g: hebephrenia, paranoia). They showed paranoid, catatonic, obsessive- 
compulsive, and other features. The difference between the ise and low 
scorers seems to be similar for men and for women. The high scorers appear 
to be very infantile, constricted, narrow personalities, often classed as 
“schizophrenia, simple type.” Among the “high middle” women, several 
sudden post-partum psychoses of withdrawal in previously schizoid or com- 
pulsive +- schizoid personalities, were found. The low-scoring schizophrenics 
were more of the hypersensitive, introspective sort, with relatively much 
interest in their own and others’ psychological lives, and with relatively much 
insight into their own illness. 

With regard to paranoia, the following observations have been made. Our 
group did not include any cases diagnosed as “true paranoia,” but it included 
several schizophrenics (and others) with paranoid ideas, Among these were 
high, low, and middle scorers. However, the paranoid symptoms of the low 
scorers appeared to be qualitatively different from those of the high scorers 
in that the low scorers more often combined ideas of being persecuted with 
severe inferiority feelings—“others are threatening, rejecting, or ridiculing 
me because of my symptoms, because I am inferior.” The “devil” is not only 
threatening from outside, but is largely perceived as inside the person. The 
high scorers, on the other hand, tended towards more highly projective types 
of fantasies, sometimes accompanied by bragging, self-aggrandisement, and 
self-righteousness. Consciously, at least, the “devil” or evil forces Were Seen 
as only outside, 


d. Obsessive-Computsive Neurosis. There were only 1 man and 4 
women in this group. The man fell into the high-middle quartile on E. Of 
the 4 women, 2 were low, 1 was high middle, and 1 was high. One of the 
two obsessive-compulsive cases appearing in the low group was just on the 
borderline between the low and low-middle group and had an F score slightly 
above the mean. The other case, an all-round low scorer, showed no typical 
obsessive-compulsive pattern, but had a phobic tendency and much conscious 
‘nxiety and feeling of inadequacy. The 2 high-scoring women (1 high middle, 
' high) were both classed as “obsessive-compulsive ruminative state” because 
of Particularly rigid preoccupations, and constant ruminative thinking of 
Schizoid quality, Extensive data are available only on the high-scoring case, 
4 fifteen-year-old girl with preoccupations of a sexual character. She was 
Worried because of fantasies about intercourse and pregnancy. During her 
‘tay at the hospital most of her conscious anxiety and ruminative thinking 
Were centered about her physiological functions, particularly constipation, 
and imagined somatic changes (enlargement of abdomen). 

From the above description it can be seen that a number of psychological 
trends differentiate the ethnocentric from the non-ethnocentric patients, 
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s dless of formal classification. These and other trends will be studied 
Seis directly and interpreted in relation to our general theory, below, 
more $ 


| ILA i TO THE MINNESOTA 
OCENTRISM IN RELATION TO TI 
= ee MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


The question of possible relationships Etech i tages eS 
atric diagnoses was approached in a preliminar y Way a a r a tsp (fr est 
procedure known as the Minnesota Multiphasic Persona ity Iny a y : om 
now on referred to as MMPI). This is an impr oved BI a s =a 
reuter type which has been validated against poua P aie ante 
fully studied cases. It contains several scales, each ma ‘i st Na eg 
differentiate statistically between patients showing a given c n 3) ae 
—such as conversion hysteria, paranoid conditions, or aia ea i 
general population, It was thought that the test a ee t proia aie 
valid and more reliable criteria than the diagnoses that ch Merit LEE bei pe: 
subjects by many different physicians with varying orientations, training, : 
rect elg were available for 34 men and 48 women, that 15; f aed: 
cent of our total group. Because of As face pees ae lead ican 
treated separately, the number of subjects is far too small to lead to conc. 

sults. 

Sr akan of average scores on the pestis nue ae Aes a 
= quartiles, and preliminary inspection of in livi a OF ake 
ane E aoe EA or consistent relationships between = and Eee 
syndromes as measured by this inventory. The results 5 Ou z Ae. 
suggesting that further research along the same lines mig 

4 an Ae 
Š oe following are the names of the scales and brief pee ci 
principal psychological or psychiatric dimensions they Ta EEn ate 
measure. The descriptions are condensations of those piven RES 
detailed test manual. For a description of the test and its interprets 


Hathaway and McKinley (50). 


urport 
3 1 scales purpo 

1, Hypochondriasis—Scales I (HCh) and H E: EPE i ee Ss 

to measure the degree of abnormal concern a se Bec ie lise 

many of the symptoms mentioned are vague or nae git © id be 

of common physical expressions of anxiety. Se z fps: ns an age 
cause it is less highly correlated with Sc and also cc 

correction. aes 

Pe : of simi 

Hysteria (Hy). A preliminary scale, measuring ne oe Eee E 
between the subject (S) and patients who have develop 

type hysteria symptoms. 


Depression (D). “Measures depth of clinically r ecognized s$ 


larity 


ymprtom 
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complex, depression,” “A high score indicates poor morale (of the 
emotional type) with a feeling of uselessness and inability to assume 
the normal degree of optimism regarding the future.” 


Hypomania (Ma). “Measures the personality factor characteristic of 
persons with marked overproductivity of thought and action.” 


Psychasthenia (Pt). “Measures the similarity of subject to psychiatric 
patients who are troubled by phobias or compulsive behavior.” Mild 
degrees of this tendency may “be manifested merely in a mild de- 


pression, excessive worry, lack of confidence or inability to concen- 
trate.” 


Paranoia (Pa). The preliminary scale, differentiating normals from 
a group of clinic patients characterized by suspiciousness, oversensitiv- 
ity and delusions of persecution with or without expansive egotism. 


Their diagnoses were usually paranoia, paranoid state or paranoid 
schizophrenia, 


Schizophrenia (Sc). Preliminary scale measuring similarity of subject’s 
responses to those of patients who are characterized by bizarre and 
unusual thoughts or behavior. 


Psychopathic Deviate—Scale I (Pd). Measures “absence of deep emo- 
tional response, inability to profit from experience and disregard of 
social mores.” (Revised) Scale II (Pd-) contains in addition a rather 
large group of items expressing a feeling of estrangement from the self 
and others, and is more highly correlated with Sc than is Scale I (Pd). 


9. Mf. Measures masculinity or femininity of interest pattern, 


The scales are arranged in such a way that the means are 50 with Standard 
Deviations of 10. Deviations from 50 in the direction of o are usually disre- 
garded. Scores around 7o (i.e., 2 S.D. above the mean), are udually consid- 
ered of borderline significance, scores above 8o as high. Elevations to 60 can 
be regarded as clinically significant when occurring in individual profiles in 
which most scores are close to 50 (or below). 

Individuals with sufficient degrees of maladjustment to seek psychiatric 
help usually score high (2 S.D. above the average) on more than one of these 
scales, Recent clinical experience with the inventory seems to indicate that 
Profiles or patterns of scores have more diagnostic significance than the single 
‘cores taken by themselves, In general, cases falling into the psychoneurotic 
&roup have their maximal scores on the HCh, Hs, Hy, D, and Pt scales (with 
*<Condary elevations on any of these), whereas psychotics on the whole 
have profiles with peaks on D, Sc, Ma, Pa, Pd, and Pd,. 

Slight borderline elevations on the “psychotic” scales occur frequently in 
à Breat variety of conditions without clinical evidence of psychotic manifes- 
tations, At present, their significance is not quite clear. Harris and Christian- 
Sen (48), in a study on the effect of short psychotherapy, have found that 
Patients showing elevations on the psychotic scales and Pd, but without 
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clinical evidence of psychotic tendencies, responded less well to psycho- 


therapy than others who did not have such scores. 

Means for each of the MMPI scales were computed for each E quartile, 
with men and women being treated separately. These means are shown in 
Tables 7 and 8(XXII). The number of cases in each of these subgroups was 
so small that no measure of variability was computed. However, profiles 
for individual cases were drawn for high and low quartile. They showed 
great variability with regard to magnitude of score as well as to type of 
profile. This means (1) that differences between means would have to be 
very large to be statistically significant, and (2) that even significant differ- 
ences between means for single scales would be hard to interpret, if one 
takes the view that only profiles, and not single scale values, have much psy- 
chological meaning. (a) On the whole, the low scorers made somewhat less 
abnormal scores. (b) This was especially true for the men on the scales 
Hypochondriasis I, II and Depression, and for men and women on Psychas- 
thenia, Paranoia, and Schizophrenia. The low-scoring women were some- 
what higher on Hysteria; the low-scoring men on Femininity of Interests. 
Because of the nature of the differences mentioned under (b), it was thought 
necessary to determine whether some of these trends were caused by pres- 
ence of psychotic cases in the group, especially since there were somewhat 
more psychotics among the high half (especially “high middles”). When the 
means for nonpsychotic subjects were computed separately, the average pat- 
terns and differences remained much the same. Because the number of cases 
was again reduced by this procedure, and also because the patterns for high 
and high-middle scorers and those of low and low-middle scorers were 
similar in most respects, the figures for the two low quartiles and the two 
high quartiles, respectively, were combined (Figure 1 (XXII)). 

The average profiles for the high scorers—especially for the men—Ic- 
semble most closely the “severe neurotic” pattern described by Harris and 
Christiansen in their study of the effects of brief psychotherapy; whereas 


‘the means for the low scorers resemble a more mildly neurotic pattern. The 


“severe neurosis” pattern, in which HCh and/or Hs, Hy, and D stand out 35 
a pattern, with definite secondary elevation in Pd and with Pa, Sc approach- 
ing significance, but below the means for the first four scales, was found to 
be correlated with relatively poor prognosis for brief psychotherapy (of the 
sort administered at Langley Porter Clinic). TA 
One difference between our high’s average pattern and Harris and Christian- 
sen’s poor prognosis pattern lies in the prominence in their group of second- 
ary elevated scores on Pd I, II. In our group there is little difference on thes 
scales between our high- and low-scoring women and, for the men, the hig 
scorers exceed the low scorers only on Pd II. 


i : ing the 
In the Harris and Christiansen study a question was raised concerning 


Ficure 1 (XXII) 


AVERAGE MMPI PROFILE FOR NON- 
PATIENTS FALLING INTO EACH HALF OF THE E-SCALE DISTRIBUTION 
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psychological meaning of elevations on such scales as Ma, Pa, and Sc in the 
absence of clinically discernible psychotic trends. Therefore the items op 
each scale were (arbitrarily) grouped into swbseales, each of which was de. 
signed to measure some common general attitude. None of the subscales for 
the so-called neurotic scales (HCh, Hs, D, Hy) differentiated between the 
poor and good prognostic groups. The subscales that did differentiate came 
from Pd and Ma, Sc, Pa. Their content revealed a common “feeling of being 
victimized,” a “tendency towards perceiving one’s problems as imposed from 
outside and resulting in a feeling of lack of control of senses and motorium,” 

The difference between the neurotic and psychotic scales—apart from 
items referring to specific symptoms (e.g., delusions)—seems to lie in the 
relationship of the ego to the world, and to the body. 

Perhaps the finding that our high scorers are somewhat higher on the 
psychotic scales may be interpreted in the same way. It would certainly fit 
in with trends described earlier in this book, e.g., the tendency to externalize 
and project unacceptable impulses, ideas, and affects. However, in order to 
test such an interpretation, an analysis of our data in terms of the Harris- 
Christiansen subscales would have to be made. This was not thought worth 
while mainly because of the small number of cases in our sample. Further 
study along these lines should prove rewarding. 

One very unexpected result was that the high-scoring men obtained ex- 
tremely high scores on the depression scale, whereas clinically the low 
scorers, and especially the low-scoring women, showed the greatest tendency 
towards neurotic depressive symptoms. On the MMPI, the low-scoring 
women did not make particularly high D scores. (See also the discussion of 
the clinical material in Section G of the present chapter.) 

These apparently contradictory results suggest that the D scale does not 
measure the same psychological tendencies as were observed clinically in our 
low scorers, who characteristically suffer from subjective depressions, feel- 
ings of inferiority and failure. Therefore, the items of the D scale were ex- 
amined and put in groups according to content. Out of the 6o items, only 23 
clearly referred to the kind of feelings reported by our low subjects, these 
were: 


1. Signs of inferiority feelings, easily hurt, unhappy, self-criticisms. 

2, Opposition to cruelty and aggressiveness, lack of extrapunitiveness. 
3. Submissive reactions in social situations. 

4. Admission of uneasiness in social ‘situations. 

5. Lack of energy, and work inhibition. 

6. Rejection of religious ideas (possibly). 


The other 37 items referred to: impairment of mental functioning and ol 
body functions; brooding and “worrying”; perception of the environmen’ 
forces as threatening or mistreating the subject; and general expressions © 
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“not feeling well,” “don’t care about anything.” Many of these items, per- 
taining as they do to very vague and nonspecific ideas, are clinically more 
consistent with anxiety or with anxious rumination of the more obsessive- 
compulsive variety than with neurotic depression. This leads to the supposi- 
tion that “depression” as measured by this scale is not a unitary process; that 
there may be qualitatively different types of depression which occur in indi- 
viduals with different personality structures. 


F. PERSONALITY TRENDS AS REVEALED BY PATIENTS' 
“STATEMENT OF PROBLEM” IN THE FIRST PSYCHIATRIC 
INTERVIEW 


The attempt to relate ethnocentrism to type of psychological disturbance, 
using only the conventional psychiatric classifications, produced some sta- 
tistical trends, but it did not in itself allow inferences about personality 
dynamics in high and low scorers. The particular problem posed at the be- 
ginning of the present chapter seemed to call for extensive clinical material. 
Therefore, a greater proportion of subjects from the total Clinic group, than 
from other groups in the study as a whole, were studied by means of inter- 
views and T.A.T.’s. However, due mainly to limitations of time, it was not 
possible to study intensively a large proportion of subjects from the high and 
low quartiles. This proportion was further decreased by the inclusion of 
some “middles” in the group to be interviewed. This was done for reasons 
of availability and out of special interest in certain individual cases. The total 
number of fairly complete case studies, including T.A.T. and interviews 
covering ideology as well as personal data and history, was 21—11 men and 
10 women. These subjects represented a great variety of clinical pictures. 
some types of cases, particularly needed for purposes of comparison, such 
as high-scoring obsessive-compulsives, high-scoring paranoids or low-scoring 
men with stomach ulcers, were not represented. Due to the limited number 
of cases interviewed and to the manner of their selection, no quantitative 
statements as to the relationships of ethnocentrism to personality structure, 
type of disturbance, and genetic factors can be made from our case material 
by itself. Most of the interviews gathered at the Clinic were, however, in- 
cluded in the larger sample of interviews employed in the quantitative anal- 
ysis reported in Chapters IX through XIII. 

In the absence of a sufficient number of case histories on psychiatric 
Patients for quantitative comparisons, the material gathered by the Clinic 
staff and recorded in the patients’ charts was examined for its usefulness for 
the present purpose. This material turned out to be very variable in amount 
and quality. Only in rare instances was sufficient material recorded in the 
charts to permit relatively complete dynamic formulation of the case. 

Each physician’s notes varied with regard to length, completeness, amount, 
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and type of interpretation included in the recorded material. Also, the ma- 
terial from later contacts between patient and physician was obviously colored 
in uncontrollable amounts and directions by the patient's relationship to the 
therapist, the latter's personality and approach (number and kind of ques- 
tions asked), and by the therapeutic process (e.g., increasing insight). 

One part of the case records appeared relatively less variable in most of 
these respects. This was the first psychiatric interview in which the patient 
stated his reasons for seeking help at the Clinic. Here, the patient, confronted 
with an unknown but friendly clinic worker, was invited by a very general 
question to state his problem. The response was often recorded in the pa- 
tient’s own words and often included the worker’s observations regarding 
emotional concomitants. Here, then, was a sample of rather spontaneous 
behavior in response to a more or less constant situation and relating directly 
to the patients’ problems. This material was thought particularly suitable for 
a comparison of high and low scorers with regard to their views of and atti- 
tudes toward their psychological disturbance and its possible causes. 


1, SELECTION OF MATERIAL 

A patient first entering the Clinic is usually interviewed by a psychiatric 
social worker, and later by a physician. The social worker’s “intake inter- 
view’ is recorded in an approximately standard order of topics, starting with 
social status, then “patient’s story,” followed by a few inquiries about “past 
history” and ending with an appraisal of the patient’s understanding of and 
attitude toward the clinic service. In some cases of referral from other hospi- 
tals and agencies, a referral letter giving a similar but less standardized account 
takes the place of this interview. After a patient is admitted for clinic care, 
he sees a physician who usually begins by asking the patient to tell about the 
condition for which he seeks help, Often, the physician also asks how long 
the condition has existed and whether there are any other problems. After 
this there is usually an attempt at taking a case history. 

The section preceding the questions as to past history is headed “chief 
complaint” and varies from a verbatim account of the patient's story, with 
behavioral description, to a list of the main symptoms. 

In selecting our material, the part of the intake interview (or referral 
letter) headed “patient’s story” and the physician’s first notes of “chief com- 
plaints” were read. Whenever the two duplicated each other, the one that 
Was more complete or that contained more of the patient’s own words was 
used. Whenever one record contained a statement missing in the other, that 
statement was included along with the other material. Material relating °° 
past history or other topics was included only when the record seemed to 
indicate that the patient brought it up spontaneously when asked about his 
symptoms, without a preceding question from the interviewer. These see 
tions of the case records, usually only a paragraph in all, were transcribe 
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verbatim along with the patient’s sex, questionnaire scores, and official 
diagnosis.® 

These interview samples were obtained for all subjects falling into the 
high and low E quartiles. 

Analysis of the data showed certain striking differences between the state- 
ments of the high and low scorers regarding type of complaint and general 
attitudes. To describe these differences a number of categories—very similar 
to some of those described in Chapter [X—were defined. All cases were then 
rated on these categories (variables) by independent raters who knew only 
the subject's sex and interview samples, but not the diagnoses or the ques- 
tionnaire scores. 

The variables thought to be differentiating between high and low scorers 
in their intake interviews are described below. These descriptions were in- 
cluded in a manual that was employed by the raters. For each category we 
here note the variants which were presumed to be associated with high and 
with low scores on the E scale, but this information was, of course, withheld 
from the raters’ manual itself, 


2. THE SCORING MANUAL: DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES 


There were seven categories, some broader and more interpretable than 
others. They are defined in terms of behavior cues and should be regarded 
as various expressions of more general underlying dynamic trends. Thus, the 
variables overlap (in content) to a certain extent. 

I. Emphasis on Somatic Symptoms. As was to be expected from earlier 
findings (Chapter XII) it appeared that in the story of their complaints more 
high than low scorers tended to put the main emphasis on somatic symptoms. 
The majority of persons neurotic enough to seek psychiatric help have some 
psychogenic somatic complaints. Patients vary both in amount and severity 
of these somatic symptoms and in the subjective importance these symptoms 
have for the patient. There was a considerable number of low scorers who 
had somatic problems, but these tended, for the most part, to state their 
problems in terms of faulty adjustment or emotional difficulties. Some of the 
high scorers, on the other hand, showed a particularly strong preoccupation 
with body processes, and anxiety about the integrity of bodily and nervous 
functioning. In some cases this focus on the physical aspect seemed related 
to fear of admitting the existence of psychological problems, which carried 
the connotation of “being crazy.” Attributing the symptoms to something 
physical could, in some cases, be due less to anxiety about the body itself 
than to the need for a device for removing a deficiency from the threatened 


5 The material fromthe research on stomach ulcers did not include regular intake 
interviews; instead there were very condensed research interviews in which the patent 
Was questioned regarding certain precipitating factors. We took from the records of 
these interviews those statements which seemed relevant to our scoring categories. 
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ego. (Probably, however, the two motives usually occur in the same persons, 
mainly in those with obsessive-compulsive character traits, or in certain 
men with particularly strong castration fears.) 

The raters were instructed to use the following criteria in deciding on 
presence or absence of the trait. ) 

Presence: Patient may state numerous problems, including physical and 
psychological ones. Main emphasis is put on physical symptoms when these 
are: (1) mentioned as the main trouble; (2) mentioned first; (3) emphasized 
in some other way, as, for example, when other problems are stated only 
after the interviewer had brought them out. 

Absence: Patient puts main emphasis on a psychological disturbance: (1) 
disturbance of mood; (2) in interpersonal relations; (3) impairment of work 
adjustment; (4) specific conflicts (about drinking, homosexuality, enure- 
sis ...); (5) more specific fears; (6) compulsions. 

Il, Intraception. This trait has been discussed in earlier chapters (VII, 
XII, XIV, XV), where it was seen to be a common correlate of low scores 
on E. It may be recalled that it expresses the tendency to think in terms of 
psychological experience. This involves a certain familiarity with one’s inner 
life (especially in its content aspect) and a corresponding readiness to per- 
ceive others in the same terms (psychological insight, understanding). 

Presence: The patient is aware of the fact that he has problems of a psy- 
chological nature (not purely physical problems). In addition, he states these 
problems with some appreciation of their psychological content. 

Patient complains of specifice difficulties: specific fears, conflicts, or envir- 
onmental problems; conflicts about sexual or aggressive impulses, problems 
in interpersonal relations. Sometimes the statements include the description 
of certain situations which seem connected with the symptoms. In this case 
the emphasis is not so much on the situation as the cause, but there is some 
insight into the psychological significance of the situation for the patient. 
(Not merely: “I feel this way when I do heavy work; when something or 
somebody bothers me.” Statement has to have more specific psychological 
content. ) 

Absence: (a) denial of any psychological difficulty; (b) emphasis is not 
on the content of the problem (conflict with family member; struggle with 
certain impulses, etc.) but rather on the “malfunctioning” itself (the lack of 
mental energy, inability to concentrate, to think, to do this or that). The 
complaints are made in general vague terms: “I don’t get along with people, 
“I don’t feel well,” “I am nervous.” Statement often seems to imply the idea 
of “a machine part” having broken down. Often the “machine” is the body, 
sometimes “the mind,” “the head,” “nerves.” Often it includes the idea 9 
“going crazy.” 

Sometimes the statement of the problem appears more specific (¢.g., 
do such and such work”) but the main thing about it is the idea tha 


Meant 
t one 
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cannot do one’s duty” (for instance, as a good wife or mother) due to this 
unwelcome illness. The concern is not so much with the task itself or the 
feeling of failure involved in the present inability to carry it out, but rather 
with the violation of conventions and morals, But there is little awareness of 
specific conflicts, fears, frustrated desires, or life failures. 

Ill. “Ego-alienness” 

Presence (goes with high score): The symptoms and the patients’ atti- 
tudes toward them give evidence of particularly strong repressions. The 
repressed problems and also some of the symptoms have a strong ego-alien 
quality, Certain impulses, problems, and even some symptomis are experienced 
as completely “foreign” to the self. They cannot be accepted or admitted. 
They “belong to the body,” or they are the “breaking through” of a com- 
pletely unacceptable part of the personality. The person “cannot understand 
what makes me do that.” There is fear of something “devilish inside” that 
overwhelms the normal accepted self. Fear of “losing control.” Examples: 
“Fear I'll kill someone during one of my spells; fear T'I] lose my mind,” 

When certain impulses have broken through and have been expressed in 
behavior, this ego-alienness is expressed sometimes in moralistic statements 
and self-accusations (“Can’t understand how I could do this”). Another 
criterion might be the blandness of the interview, stemming from the patient's 
inability to admit socially unacceptable impulses, either because of repression 
or because of fear of disapproval from the interviewer. 

Absence: The symptoms are experienced as belonging to one’s personality 
and life history. There may be severe conflict over some impulses, but the 
latter are admitted to consciousness and understood as part of one’s self and 
life experiences. There is relative frankness and freedom from “moralism” 

In the case of obsessions, compulsions, delusions, and other psychotic 
manifestations, which usually have some ego-alien quality, the rating will 
have to be based on the relative emphasis on the ego-alienness itself (“Some- 
thing makes me do it; someone influences me; can’t control it,” etc.), or on 
the degree to which the content of the symptom is consciously divorced 
from or related to the patient’s past or present inner life. 

IV. Externalized Theory of Onset and Causation of the Illness 

Presence (goes with high E scores): Attempts at externalization of the 
symptoms by: (a) denying any and all precipitating factors. Tensions, de- 
pressions, etc., appear “without any reason at all.” “Jt just appeared.” (b) 
dating the illness back to a very definite event or moment: an operation, a 
“spell,” a death, a particular day—sometime during the last few weeks or 
years, “Before that I was well... happy... .” (c) making no attempt to 
relate the illness to one’s past, especially mot to childhood. No spontaneous 
references to childhood unless specifically questioned, during this first inter- 
view. 

Absence: Spontaneously, or when asked about onset, states that the prob- 
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lems have been present “for a long time’—for years, always or since child- 
hood, but perhaps in milder form. 

V. Spontaneous Mention of Unhappy Childhood or Family Relationships 

Presence (goes with low E scores): Patient spontaneously refers to his 
unhappy childhood. Often elaborates in great detail on a history of frustra- 
tions (often with a clearly masochistic attitude). Complains of parents’ pres- 
ent or past attitudes and is critical of them. 

Absence: No spontaneous reference to childhood. Childhood, if discussed 
at all, is pictured as “happy and normal.” No criticism or other sign of hos- 
tility towards family members is expressed (except in “spells” and psychotic 
episodes), in spite of admission of friction. Sometimes there is clearly com- 
pensatory great concern for family members and their welfare. 

VI. Cues Referring to the Patient's Character Structure 

Obviously the interview fragments cannot be used to construct complete 
pictures of the subject’s personality structure. It was found, however, that 
they often contained some important hints as to the nature of this structure. 
Formulation of categories listed below was, of course, guided by the con- 
cepts found most useful for distinguishing high and low scorers in the 
rest of the study. But only those categories were included which would be 
applied to the particular interview material at hand. The raters were asked 
to state for each case whether cues from List A or List B predominated in a 
record, or whether the record was “neutral” (meaning he could discern 
equally as many cues from “A” as from “B” or none at all). 


List A (goes with high degree of ethnocentrism): 

t. “Countercathectic” defenses. Men: counteraction against passivity. 
Women: Anal reaction-formations. No mention of a love object or re- 
lationship (other than spouse). 

Extrapunitive or impunitive.® If self-criticism occurs, it is couched in 
moralistic terms, “I am bad, have done wrong.” “God is punishing me.” 
Tendency either hysterically to dramatize certain physical symptoms, 
spells, etc., or to minimize all complaints of a psychological nature. 
Externalized superego. Religion: God is seen as an external judge of 
one’s action. Illness is a punishment from God. Or religious standards 
are part of the conventional ideology. Religious reasons are given for 
refraining from divorce or suicide. 


List B (“low” characteristics): 

4. Absence of “countercathectic” defenses: 
Direct expressions of orality: dependent character traits; eating, drink- 
ing, drugs. Dependency problems, nurturance. Open admission of weak- 
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_ ‘Further research on impunitiveness is indicated. Here it seemed preferable to clas 
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ness, passivity, femininity in men. Love-seeking attitude. References to 
rejections by specific love-objects. 
Sublimations: form an important part of the ego; references to achieve- 
ment. When symptoms interfere particularly with patient’s work, this 
is stated in such a way as to suggest concern with the particular work 
he is doing. Emphasis on ideals. Concern with helping others, society; 
artistic activity and interest. 
Intrapunitiveness, masochism: “I was mistreated as a child.” Identifica- 
tion with suffering; self-criticism (“I am a failure”). 

6. Internalized superego: guilt feelings, true depressions, religious ideas 
as part of the inner life of the person. 


VIL. Predominant Types of Symptoms 


List A (“high”): 

1. Physical anxiety symptoms and other emotional equivalents: “hyper- 
ventilation syndrome”; dizziness, sweating, tingling sensations, numb- 
ness, tachycardia, breathlessness, fainting, tremors. Anxiety has no con- 
scious content, 

. Emotional outbursts, tantrums and “spells,” in women. 
Hypochondriacal fears: fear of death, heart attack, etc. 

. Hysterical conversions." 

“Rigid compulsive rumination”: repetitious complaints, self-accusa- 
tions, self-reassurances, “thinking around and around in a circle,” 
Depersonalization (sense of estrangement from self and world) in a 
person who emphasizes that heretofore he had had no tendency toward 
timidity and withdrawal. 

Suspiciousness, fear of people or aversion to people is stated in some- 
what externalized terms: “They irritate me,” “I can’t stand them. They 
make me nervous.” (To be distinguished from hypersensitiveness and 
withdrawal when described in a more intraceptive way.) 

. Psychopathic tendencies, not in the sense merely of unconventional 
behavior (as the term is sometimes used) but rather in the sense of a 
really defective and not sufficiently internalized superego. Antisocial 
and destructive behavior, callousness, emotional shallowness. 

Stomach ulcers in men, especially in subjects who emphasize their 
masculinity. 


List B: 


10. Depressed mood, hopelessness, lack of self-confidence, verbalized feel- 
ings of inadequacy, suicidal ideas, guilt. Often patients complain of 


"This item was included in the manual used by our raters; but later analysis of case 
Material suggested that there may be more frequent hysterical conversions in low scorers. 


The trends are as yet not clear, Perhaps there is also a sex difference here. Two of the 


Ow-quartile men had conversion symptoms. 
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“depression,” but the “true” depressions as described above have to be 
distinguished from the more schizoid type of mood disturbance. 
. Tiredness. “Neurasthenia.” 

Dismenorrhea. 
Conscious rejection of feminine role by women, 
In men, expression of traits opposite to the culturally emphasized 
masculine pattern, Withdrawal, timidity, shyness, sometimes coupled 
with feelings of unreality or with physical anxiety symptoms or hys- 
terical conversion. The patient’s attitude toward all these “weaknesses” 
is to some degree accepting. 

15. Conscious anxiety and conflicts. 


3. THE METHOD OF QUANTIFICATION 


Inspection of the statements of complaint led to the impression that the 
high and low quartile groups were clearly differentiated with regard to the 
variables just discussed. In order to check this impression in a more rigorous 
manner, it was decided to use a method of “blind ratings,” similar to that 
used on the interview, T.A.T. and Projective Question Test material (Parts 
IT and III). At least two judges who are not acquainted with the subjects (and 
in this case did not know which were high and which were low scorers) 
independently rate each subject on certain characteristics. These ratings can 
then be compared with other data on the subjects. The problem of blind 
ratings has been discussed in other chapters dealing with interview scoring 
and projective questions. If these ratings turn out to be highly correlated 
with some trait of the subjects (in this case ethnocentrism) on which the 
judges had no information, it is very probable that relationships between the 
former and latter traits exist in reality and could be demonstrated by other 
methods. (This holds only if the rating procedure is so controlled as to pre- 
vent the raters from utilizing cues other than those to be experimentally 
tested.) There are, howeyer, various possible pitfalls inherent in the rating 
method. Such “errors of measurement” could arise, for instance, from 
material which did not contain sufficient information from which to judge 
the subject on a certain trait. Other errors might arise from the manner 1n 
which the characteristics were defined and described for the judges; from 
the ability of the judges to apply the instructions to the material to be judg € 
—depending in turn on the judges’ training, theoretical bias, and personality— 
and from other factors. Use of a rating technique, therefore, requires not 
only the determination of certain relationships between the ratings and other 
data, but also a careful consideration of various factors which could have 
influenced the results either in the positive or in the negative direction. 
a. Tue Raters. The two primary raters were staff members of the major 
study and will be referred to as raters (or judges) A and B. In addition © 
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much clinical training and experience, these two raters had a strong PS) ch 
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analytic orientation. Both were familiar with all concepts, hypotheses, data, 
and results of the total study. Both had had Opportunity to interview high- 
and low-scoring subjects, and were therefore acquainted with the behavior 
and material usually obtained from such subjects in interview situations. 

Each of the judges independently rated each record on all seven cate- 
gories and then assigned an “over-all” intuitive estimate of “highness” or 
“lowness.” 

After these primary ratings had been completed, 7 independent raters 
(they are referred to hereafter as the control raters, their ratings as control 
ratings) were used, each rating one category only.8 Six of the control raters 
were clinical psychologists (of these, 1 was a senior clinician, 5 junior clini- 
cians at the level of internes, working at the Langley Porter Clinic). They 
were not acquainted with the concepts and data of the over-all study. This 
was important for reasons to be discussed below. One of the more narrowly 
defined categories (Onset and cause of illness are explained by subject in 
externalized terms) was rated by our office secretary who had had no formal 
training in psychology or psychiatry, but who had much intuitive psycho- 
logical insight and who had absorbed a great deal of the research material 
and hypotheses, The 7 judges varied greatly in age, training, and theoretical 
orientation. 

b. Tue Ratinc Tecunigue. The instructions for the control raters were 
as follows: 


The material to be rated consists of “Statements of Complaint” by Langley Porter 
Clinic patients in a first intake interview or in the first interview with a therapist. 
Only the section “patient’s story” or “chief complaint” was included, The inter- 
views are here reproduced verbatim, although a few have been slightly condensed 
by the writer. Each numbered paragraph refers to one case. There are 26 men, 
33 women, 

Each case is to be rated on one variable (or syndrome) as described in the 
manual. Each rater will be assigned one variable and will not know about other 
variables until he has completed his ratings. 

The ratings are to be made in terms of presence (v) or absence (—) of the trait. 
A few of the variables permit of a “mixed” judgment. Assignment of such a “mixed” 
(M) rating should be avoided if possible. But occasionally it may have to be used. 
Sometimes (due to the fragmentary way in which some of these interviews are 
recorded) there will be insufficient material to rate. In this case mark (0), 


Each primary rater (A and B) first rated each record in terms of all seven 
individual categories. They knew which categories were expected to he 
related to high or to low ethnocentrism. They therefore tried to assign 
each record a “high” or “low” rating for each category. Often a record did 
not contain enough material to permit the rater to reach a decision on a given 
variable, e.g., a given topic was not discussed, or there were few cues permit- 


8 We wish to thank Dorothy Bomberg, Janet Gist, Carole Horne, Virginia Patterson, 
Dr. Claire W. Thompson, Anne Vollmar, and Elaine Wesley Barron for the patience 
and care with which they carried out, on short notice, the task of doing the control ratings. 
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ting inferences regarding character structure. In this case no rating was 
assigned. When there were about an equal number of cues pointing in the 
high and in the low directions, a “mixed” rating was assigned. The raters 
then went over the records a second time, trying to guess in each case whether 
the subject had made a high or low score on the E scale. The guesses were 
to be based on the decisions reached regarding the individual categories, 
However, no mechanical formula was set up to convert the individual ratings 
into “over-all” ratings. The raters arrived at the latter by a new rating process 
in which any or all of the categories could be used and weighted as the rater 
saw fit. 

Two types of data were obtained from this rating material: (1) Inter- 
rater scoring agreement for each category and for the over-all ratings. (2) 
Relationship between ratings and scores on the E scale. These will now be 


discussed. 
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ON THE E SCALE 


4. THE RELIABILITY OF THE MEASURES 


When several persons agree considerably more than half of the time that 
certain subjects in a group do, others do not, possess a given trait, the chances 
are good that these various raters knew what they were supposed to lock 
for, had a similar conception of the trait, understood this concept, and could 
clearly recognize something in the interview data to which this concept 
could be applied; and that personality, training, and other differences be- 
tween the raters influenced the ratings only to a relatively small degree. 

All rating notations (high, low, presence, absence, omission, mixed) were 
converted into “high,” “low,” and “neutral” scores. E.g., a rating of “pres- 
ence” on variable I—-Main emphasis on subject’s physical complaints—was 
considered a “high” score, “absence” a “low” score; “mixed” notations and 
omissions were considered “neutral” scores. 

Scoring reliability was then obtained by computing the percentage of 
times 2 raters had assigned the same scores to the same records. Whenever 
both raters had assigned exactly the same score (high, low, or neutral) to 
the same record, this was considered one agreement. When one of the raters 
had given either a high or a low, the other a neutral score, this was considered 
one-half an agreement. When one rater gave a high score, the other a low, 
this was counted a full disagreement. The number of agreements, divided 
by the total number of records rated, yielded the percentage agreement 
between 2 raters. There were very few instances in which both judges gav? 
a neutral score. 

Table 9(XXII) shows the percentage agreements between Raters A and B 
as well as the scores on which these figures are based. All of the percentas® 
agreements, except one (category III, “lows”), are above 70, statistically 
higher than could have been obtained by chance (1 per cent level). 

Raters A and B agreed best, 91 per cent, on variable V (Subject spon- 
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taneously and explicitly mentions unhappy childhood and family relation- 
ships). This result was to be expected because this variable is So unambiguous 
and requires little subjective evaluation. Besides, most subjects did not bring 
up this subject when first asked about their symptoms. 

The next highest agreement was reached on the “over-all” guess regarding 
the subject’s standing on ethnocentrism; then came Intraception, Types of 
Symptoms, and Character Traits, with agreements around 8o per cent. 

The average agreement for all seven variables was 80 per cent. 

There are several possible reasons why the over-all rating had so high a 
reliability. One reason is that the instructions prohibited “neutral” ratings in 
this instance. Another is that the category “over-all” highness-lowness, is a 
broad one, and the raters are thus given the opportunity to utilize a great 
variety of explicit or nonexplicit cues and impressions; that they should 
do this was favored by the fact that both A and B had had experience inter- 
viewing high and low scorers, possibly developing thereby a “feeling for” a 
general “high” or “low” personality factor. 

Analysis of the ratings assigned by the two judges showed that rater B had 
a relatively greater number of omissions (meaning “I can’t tell from the data 
given’) whereas rater A had tried hard to come to a decision, even when the 
data offered only one subtle cue. As can be seen from Table 9(XXII), what 
lowered the agreements between A and B were usually instances in which 
one rater gave a neutral score; there were very few cases in which one gave 
a high, the other a low rating. 

Because the ratings of A and B were so similar, and because of B’s con- 
sistently greater number of neutrals, which lowered all reliability (and 
validity) figures somewhat, only rater A’s ratings were compared with those 
made by the 7 control raters. 

Table 10(XXII1) shows the percentage agreements between the ratings by 
A and those made by the 7 control judges, each of whom rated only one 
category. As the control raters made no “over-all” guesses of highness or 
lowness on E, no agreement with A’s over-all rating could be obtained. In- 
stead, a composite “high” or “low” score for each subject was derived from 
the 7 control ratings of single variables. A rating of “high” on a given variable 
Was counted as one point, a “neutral” rating was given 14 point, a “low 
rating, o points. By adding the points for each subject, scores ranging from 0 
to 7 were obtained. All subjects receiving such a composite score of 4 OF 
more were then classed as “high,” those with scores below 4 as “low.” The 
agreement between A's “over-all” rating with these composite ratings 15 
shown near the bottom of Table 10( XXII). 

The composite high-low score agreed with A’s over-all estimate of high- 
ness or lowness 85 per cent of the time. Practically the same figure was 

‘obtained when comparing A’s and B’s over-all guesses. 

The average agreement between A and the control raters for the single 
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variables was only very slightly lower (77 per cent) than the average agree- 
ment between A and B (80 per cent). On the whole, the reliabilities obtained 
were quite acceptable. 

In general, those variables which had the highest reliability when the ratings 
of A and B were compared also had a relatively high percentage agreement 
in the comparison between A and the control raters, and conversely with 
the variables of relatively low reliability. The twe categories in which this 
relationship was almost reversed were: Categories" (Emphasis on Physical 
Symptoms) and II (Intraception). The reliability of the former ranked sec- 
ond best in the case of A and the control raters, about fifth in the case of A 
and B. The reliability of the latter yanked sixth with A and the controls, 
second best with A and B. : t 

The relatively low agreement between A and B on category I was caused 
not so much by disagreements but by a relatively large proportion of “neu- 
tral” scores (omissions) on the part of B (see Table 9(XXII)). While the 
control raters and A felt able to judge the presence or absence of certain 
cues in the record, rater B frequently felt that the subjects’ attitudes toward 
their symptoms were not sufficiently brought out in the interviews. 

The relatively low agreement between the control rater and A on Intra- 
ception was due mainly to a larger number of disagreements. The control 
rater was in this case particularly dissatisfied with her ratings, feeling that she 
did not have a sufficient grasp of the concept of intraception nor enough 
acquaintance with the cues by which the trait could be recognized. In the 
case of A and B the concept and manifestations of intraception had been made 
the object of special study and played an important part in their thinking. 
Rater A thought that her ratings of any given case—on over-all highness- 
lowness and on all other variables—had been more influenced by her impres- 
sion of the subject’s intraceptiveness than by any other cue. It is reasonable 
to assume that this difference in training is the cause of the difference in reli- 
ability between the two sets of raters. This becomes even more probable 
when the reliability figures are compared with the agreements between rat- 
ings and actual E score. Here, A’s and B's ratings of presence or absence of 
intraception were related to high and low E score (in the expected direction) 
80 to 83 per cent of the time, while the control rater’s judgment agreed with 
E only 65 per cent of the time (see Table 12(XXII)). 

The highest reliabilities (g1 per cent and 95 per cent) were obtained for 
variable V (Patient Mentions Unhappy Childhood, etc.). It is clear that 
there is not much room for disagreement here. 

The lowest reliabilities were obtained for variable II] (Ego-alienness). 
Here the agreement between A and the control rater was only 65 per cent, 
that between A and B 7o per cent. The former figure barely meets the stand- 
ard of acceptable reliabjlity of measurement. There was an unusually large 
discrepancy between A’s and the control rater’s estimate for the high scorers, 
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TABLE 10 (XXII) 
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there being only 54 per cent agreement. This figure is the result of a rather 
large number of disagreements between the two raters. The control rater 
said that she was quite unsure of her ratings because she felt that the inter- 
view material reflected more the physician’s than the patient’s attitude toward 
the complaints. Also, she conceived of “ego-alienness” as something unfavor- 
able from the mental hygiene point of view and was therefore more often 
willing to score “absence” of the trait than “presence.” Possibly the most 
important factor, which lowered both sets of reliabilities, is the relative 
broadness with which this variable was defined, including few behavioral 
criteria but leaving much to the rater’s intuition. 

With the exception of variable III, the ratings for all variables, as well as 
the over-all estimates, proved to be reliable measures. 


g 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Agreement 


Agreement 


Agreements 
Combined 


5. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RATINGS AND ETHNOCENTRISM SCORE 


The idea of the present rating method is the following: If the “blind” 
ratings of a given trait correlate significantly with another trait about which 
the raters had no information (in this case ethnocentrism), it is likely that 
the two traits are correlated in reality. The relationships to be described 
below are probably valid because we have eliminated many of the factors 
inherent in the rating process which could have influenced the results. 

There are, however, many factors inherent in the rating method which 
can still influence the “blind” ratings in such a way that statistical relation- 
ships of two traits are artificially raised or lowered. The possibility of arti- 
ficially high correlations is present particularly when several traits are rated 
at the same time. Here, the rating of one trait can easily influence the ratings 
of other traits. This factor (called halo effect) could have influenced the 
ratings of judges A and B. It was primarily for this reason that control raters, 
each of whom was trained to pay attention to and to recognize only one of 
the seven single traits, were used. 

The ratings of (1) over-all highness and lowness, and (2) of the single 
traits, were related to ethnocentrism in the following manner: For a given 
trait, we counted the number of subjects in the high E quartile who were 
judged to be “high” by the raters. To these were added half of the high-scor- 
ing subjects receiving a “neutral” rating. This sum, divided by the total num- 
ber of high scorers in the group, yielded the percentage of high scorers 
rated in the high direction. By the same procedure the percentage of low 
scorers rated in the low direction was obtained. The weighted average of 
these two percentages was then computed; this indicated the percentage of 
subjects related “correctly,” that is, the percentage whose ratings were re- 
lated to E score in the expected way. 

a. Tue Over-att Ratincs. Table 11 (XXII) gives the agreements between 
the subject’s standing on E and A’s ratings. Rater A’s guesses as to highness 
and lowness agreed with the subject’s actual E score 86 per cent of the 
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time. For the high scorers alone the agreement was 89 per cent, for the low 
scorers 84 per cent. These figures show again how closely ethnocentrism is 
related to personality factors, although the relationships are by no means 
perfect. 

The remaining problem now is: How did raters A and B arrive at their 
rather accurate guesses about ethnocentrism from a short paragraph of inter- 
view material dealing almost exclusively with the subjects’ complaints? Did 
they base their guesses mainly on the variables described in the manual, 
or did they inadvertently use other cues, such as type of language used and 
other cues that have not been made explicit but which they learned to associate 
with highness or lowness while interviewing subjects with known ethno- 
centrism scores? 

The results obtained from the control raters, who had had no such previous 
experience with high- and low-scoring subjects, should help to decide this 
question. These results are shown in Table 12 (XXII). 

As discussed above, a composite “high” or “low” score was computed, 
based only on the ratings of the seven single variables by the different raters. 
This composite rating agreed with E score 75 per cent of the time, indicating 
a statistically significant relationship. This figure is 11 points lower than the 
validity figure obtained by rater A. Some of this difference could undoubt- 
edly have been eliminated by more extensive training of the control raters 
regarding the concepts and the cues in the material they had to use. Never- 
theless, in view of the control raters’ unfamiliarity with the over-all theory, 
and their knowledge of only the single variable being rated in each case, 
their achievement of 75 per cent accuracy takes on added significance. 

Prediction of ethnocentrism score (high or low) from clinical material was 

made more accurate (86 per cent for rater A) when the rater had more train- 
ing, was acquainted with the concepts and materials of the total study, and 
could form a picture of the subject by looking for a whole pattern or syn- 
drome of responses. 
b. Tue SincLE VARIABLES. For purposes of this discussion all results for 
each of the single variables have been summarized in Table 13 (XXII). This 
table shows: (1) Percentage agreements between rater A and each control 
rater; (2) Percentage agreements between raters A and B; (3) Percentage 
agreements between A’s ratings and E score; (4) Percentage agreements be- 
twen each control rater and E score. 

Variable I: Main Emphasis on Somatic Complaints Rather than on Psy- 
chological Problems. Among the reliabilities between rater A and the con- 
trol raters, this variable had the second highest, 81 per cent. Among the 
reliabilities between raters A and B this variable ranked only about fifth best 
(76 per cent). This relatively low, but still acceptable agreement between 
A and B was caused not so much by disagreements but by a relatively large 
number of “neutral” scores (omissions) on the part of B. 
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There was a significant relationship between variable 
According to rater A, 66 per cent of the high scorers emphasized their 
physical complaints, whereas about 79 per cent of the low scorers failed 
to do so. The control rater’s figures are lower: 55 per cent for the high 
scorers, 73 per cent for the low scorers. In addition, case studies indicated 
that this variable is important for differentiating subjects high and low on E. 

To be sure, there were some cases of low scorers with tendencies toward 
conversion symptoms or other psychogenic somatic disturbances, But such 
symptoms, together with marked anxious concern about bodily integrity was 
characteristic of high scorers. This anxiety is often extended to the function- 
ing of the nervous system or “mind.” Thus, high-scoring patients complain 
and have anxious concern about headaches, various sensory disturbances, 
loss of memory, nervousness, and “going crazy.” There is also a tendency on 
the part of the high scorers to develop somatic rather than psychological 
symptoms. Many of these somatic symptoms, on closer examination, turn out 
to be expressions of repressed affects. Thus, the tendency to develop and to 
focus on somatic complaints can be considered part of the defensive activity 
of the high scorer’s narrow ego, which shuts out extensive parts of the in- 
dividual’s inner life and, as an additional defensive measure, causes rejection 
of any thinking in psychological terms and, instead, an emphasis on thinking 
in terms of physical causation. Thus, variable I may be an expression of the 
same processes which underlie variable II, and, in a sense, all the other 
variables as well. 

Variable Il: Intraception. This variable had the highest reliability with 
raters A and B (83 per cent). Among the agreements of A with the control 
raters, this variable ranked only sixth (72 per cent). As noted above, a differ- 
ence in training between raters A and B on the one hand and the control rater 
on the other is probably the cause of the difference in the reliabilities of the 
two sets of ratings. The fact that A’s and B’s ratings agreed more closely with 
E score (83 per cent) than did those of the control rater (65 per cent) is 
probably to be explained in the same way. 

From these data it appears that (1) adequately trained raters can arrive 
at very reliable ratings of intraception, using patients’ statements about their 
complaints in a first psychiatric interview; (2) intraception is highly corre- 
lated with lack of ethnocentrism. The latter proposition is supported by a 
great deal of evidence from other material presented in this volume, in con- 
nection with the F scale, the Projective Questions, and particularly the 
Thematic Apperception Test and the interviews. 

In the Clinic the difference between high and low scorers on intraception 
became very clear when any kind of psychotherapy was attempted. Some 
of the high-scoring subjects whom we interviewed were almost unable to 
accept the notion of psychological causation of their disturbances, and it 
took a great deal of time to make them see some very obvious connections 
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between their symptoms, on the one hand, and some anxiety-producing 
factors in their life situation and events in the past, on the other. The low 
scorers either knew these more obvious connections before coming to the 
Clinic (often reporting about their inner and outer lives with a great deal of 
awareness of their own and other’s psychological processes) or were quick 
in grasping the therapist’s interpretations. Many of these latter patients, at 
least at first sight, appear to be especially good subjects for psychotherapy, 
They are cooperative, perceptive, and give excellent histories. But often it is 
difficult to effect changes in their symptoms because of their characteristic 
defenses: isolation of affect and intellectualization. It is as if they “can 
afford” to know more about their inner lives because, among other things, 
their egos, used to admitting impulses, have developed certain intellectual 
ways of dealing with drives and emotions. 

Variable Ill: Ego-alienness. This variable had the lowest reliabilities. 
The agreement between A and the control rater was only 65 per cent; the 
agreement between A and B was 70 per cent. The control rater, as noted 
above, was quite unsure of her ratings and expressed misgivings about the 
way in which the variable had been defined. Indeed, it seems likely that the 
breadth of the category and the absence from it of behavioral criteria lowered 
the reliability of both sets of ratings. Thus it happened that the control rater 
tried mainly to judge ego-alienness from the degree of conscious acceptance 
or rejection of the symptoms as revealed by the interview. Raters A and B 
also included in their judgments the nature of the symptoms themselves, 
regardless of the patient’s expressed attitude toward them. Thus they judged 
the presence of predominantly psychosomatic symptoms, or of vague anxiety 
without content, as more ego-alien than conscious conflicts or feelings of 
failure. 

As was to be expected, the control rater’s judgment did not agree very 
well with E score (56 per cent). Rater A’s ratings, however, showed a fairly 
high relationship (77 per cent). Examination of the data revealed that some 
of the low-scoring patients, who on the basis of this variable were judged 
to be ethnocentric, showed psychotic manifestations. Such manifestations 
actually have much more ego-alien quality than the neurotic symptoms which 
generally predominated in our group. The variable probably works better for 
the high- than for the low-scoring group. 

Variable IV; Externalized Theory of Onset and Causes of the Ill- 
ness. The reliabilities here are quite good—74 per cent for A and the control 
rater, and 76 per cent for A and B. Rater A’s agreement with E is her lowest 
(67 per cent); the control rater agreed more highly with E (71 per cent). 
In general, the variable seemed to work better for the high scorers. It 15 
possible that this has to do with the fact that more “neutrals” were scored 
for this category than for any other, and there were a few more “neutrals” 
in the low-scoring group. The large number of neutral ratings seemed to be 
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ee aay pean all subjects talked about (or were even 
ante decane ce elr l a a this interview but confined them- 
Era E A present difficulties. The high scorers more often 
ght up the onset and causes of their symptoms because they felt as if 
these symptoms had come about mysteriously “all of a sudden” on a certain 
day and that “everything had been quite all right before.” 
This is another example of the high scorers’ unfamiliarity with their inner 
lives, their need to be like everyone else, and their strenuous efforts at keep- 
ing less acceptable impulses and emotions completely out of consciousness. 
When these impulses finally do break through in the form of symptoms, 
they are felt as ego-alien intruders, which appear “suddenly” and often 
without any reason at all.” 

Variable F: Spontaneous Mention of Unhappy Childhood or Unbappy 
Family Relationships. The least ambiguous category, and therefore the one 
receiving the highest agreement scores (91 per cent and 95 per cent) is 
variable V. Here the rater simply had to state whether the patient spon- 
taneously mentioned unhappy childhood or family relationships. The rela- 
tionship between this variable and ethnocentrism was found to be very close 
in the case of the high scorers (93 per cent, g6 per cent) but not in the case 
of the low scorers (44 per cent, 37 per cent). This result seems connected 
with the fact that, in general, few subjects mentioned anything about their 
childhood in the intake interview, which dealt primarily with the patient's 
symptoms. Practically none of the high scorers did so. Whenever such a 
reference was made, the subject was usually a low scorer on ethnocentrism. 
The figures for this variable, for the low scorers, are actually spuriously 
low. 

The results here agree with the general finding of the study as a whole 
that low scorers freely admit friction with and negative feelings towards 
their families, and in general are more aware of and more frank about conflict 
and affect. The high scorers gave smooth, bland histories and had idealized 
pictures of their families. This would rarely allow them to admit feelings 
of unhappiness and loneliness in childhood such as arise from sibling jealousy 
and disappointment in parents. Such feelings were often reported in the 
Interviews of low scorers at the Clinic. 

Variable VI: Cues Referring to the Patients Character Structure. The 
reliabilities here were 74 per cent (rater A with control rater) and 78 per cent 
(for rater A with rater B). These agreements are statistically quite accept- 
able. Rater A also achieved quite high agreement with E score (8o per cent), 
while the control rater’s agreement with E was only 62 per cent. The control 
rater’s judgments of the low scorers showed much higher agreement (71 
percent) than did her ratings of the high scorers (52 per cent). Her reliability 
was also lower for the high group, This could be related to the fact that the 
manual gave more detailed and concrete instructions and examples for the 
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“low” characteristics than for the “high” ones. This probably penalized the 
control rater much more than rater A, because the latter was already very 
familiar with the concepts and their application to interview material. It 
seems likely that the control rater’s judgments would have shown much 
greater relationship to E had she had more training (in applying psycho- 
analytic concepts in general and the present variables in particular). 


The syndrome of traits to be included in rating variable VI, were discussed 
in the scoring manual above (Section F, 2), They included: 


For high scorers For low scorers 
1. countercathectic defenses: re- 1. other defenses: particularly sub- 
action formations, projection, limations into artistic, intellec- 
particularly anal reaction forma- tual, humanitarian interests and 
tions for women, counteraction activities 
of passivity for men 
2. lack of concern withloye-objects 2. oral-dependent-love-seeking at- 
titude; nurturance, concern 
about being rejected 
3. extra- and impunitiveness 3. intrapunitiveness; masochism 
q. externalized superego 4. internalized superego 


These variables, of course, are identical with some of those used in the 
study of personality by means of the questionnaire and clinical techniques 
described earlier in the book. The detailed case studies of Clinic patients, the 
results of the Projective Questions for our group, and many of the State- 
ments of Complaint showed that these variables were just as valuable for dis- 
tinguishing high and low scores in this group as they were in the case of other 
groups. It is, of course, impossible to form, on the basis of the short Statements 
of Complaint alone, a personality picture of patients in which all of these 
characteristics appear. Therefore the reader, going over the examples of 
these Statements and a few selected case studies in the following section, may 
not be convinced, particularly since only brief outlines of the cases were 
given to illustrate the symptomatology, important genetic factors, and a few 
other characteristics common to a whole group of patients in the high and 
low quartiles. Many of the details about the patients’ relationships to others 
and to their work were omitted there. Still, the reader will find striking differ- 
ences between low and high scorers by paying attention to the cues as defined 
above. Perhaps the first group of variables, namely the nature of defenses, 
will not become so apparent from the interview fragments selected for 
presentation. They will be illustrated primarily by the brief case examples 
included also in the following section. The complete material, as given to 
the raters, did offer more cues in this direction. Particularly striking was the 
frequency with which the low-scoring subjects (but hardly ever high-scor- 
ing ones) spoke about the interference of their symptoms with their work, 
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which was in this connection described in such a way that one could infer the 
patient's true involvement in his work. A striking proportion of the low 
scorers had artistic occupations or interests, 

The most frequent sign of trait no. 2 in our examples, lies in the fre- 
quency with which the low scorers refer in some way to their relationships 
to other people, to concern about being rejected, and to their own shortcom- 
ings in interpersonal relationships, quite in contrast to the high scorers. 

The character syndrome intrapunitiveness-masochism-strong internalized 
superego is illustrated by several of the examples of low scorers, particularly 
the cases with neurotic depressions and inferiority feelings, but also by the 
self-critical attitude with which the low scorers report their difficulties. The 
great frankness with which many of them expose their weaknesses or spon- 
taneously talk about their childhood sufferings also perhaps expresses their 
(dependent) wish to receive sympathy from the interviewer, as well as a 
desire to appease their strict superegos (“If I confess everything now, I won't 
have to feel quite as guilty as I would if you discovered these things about 
me later.” ) 

Variable VII; Predominant Types of Symptoms. The two lists of 
symptoms are given in Section F, 2. The reliabilities for this category were 
statistically acceptable (around 80 per cent) and the relationship to E was 
relatively high with all raters (73-85 per cent). According to these find- 
ings, the symptoms in List A characterize the high-scoring group, those in 
List B predominate in the low-scoring group. The symptomatology of the 
high- and low-scoring groups will be presented and discussed in more detail 
in the following section which deals with the clinical pictures and personali- 
ties of the subjects. There, material gathered by the various techniques em- 
ployed in this study will be utilized and the discussion illustrated by a number 
of case examples. 


é. SUMMARY 

Before turning to the clinical section, however, we may summarize and 
discuss the findings of the rating technique. 

1. It was possible to predict standing on the E scale from a small section of 
a subject’s first psychiatric interview, dealing almost exclusively with the 
subject’s symptoms. This shows again how strongly ethnocentrism is cor- 
related with personality dynamics. 

2. In order to test the thesis that the differences between the high- and 
low-scoring groups could be described by means of the variables described 
above, 7 control raters, each rating only one variable, were employed. Un- 
fortunately, these raters were not quite familiar enough with the meaning 
and application of psychoanalytic concepts. In spite of this, an average 
reliability of 77 per cent between rater A (a staff member of the study) and 
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the control raters was obtained. This figure is statistically acceptable for our 
purpose and indicates that the ratings by raters A ae B were not based 
merely on comparisons of the interviews with a genera apperceptive mass 
acquired in their experience with high and low scorers, but were actually 
based on the variables as here described. The average agreement for A (and 
also for B) between ratings of the single variables and E score was around 
77 per cent; the corresponding figure for the control raters was only 65 
per cent. However, when composite scores of highness-lowness were com- 
puted (derived from all 7 independent control ratings), the agreement with 
E was 75 per cent. This indicates that the variables show significant relation- 
ships to E, although we cannot say just how well one could predici E from 
any one of the single variables. The percentage-agreements of Als ratings 
with E score may have been raised somewhat by previous experience with 
high- and low-scoring subjects and by the halo effect. The control raters pre- 
dictions are certainly not as good as they could be, due to relative lack of 
training. From a theoretical point of view, the actual degree to which the 
relationships between E and each of the single variables exceed chance, is of 
little importance. Obviously all of the variables overlap. They probably 
represent various aspects of one or of a very few more basic personality 
factors. 


G. CLINICAL PICTURES AND PERSONALITIES OF HIGH AND 
LOW SCORERS 


1, THE HIGH SCORERS 


Probably any one of the symptoms listed under A (“high”) in Category 
VII, such as physical anxiety symptoms, hypochondriacal fears, stomach ul- 
cers (men), could be found in low-scoring subjects—and depression, tiredness, 
conscious conflict, and the like, in high scorers. However, the manifestations 
in List A and in List B seem to form syndromes which differentiated well 
between our two groups. The various symptoms in each syndrome have 
certain common characteristics. Even the control rater who had little train- 
ing in psychoanalytic or other dynamic theories sensed this relatedness. X 
helped her in the rating task because it was possible for her to form whol: 
impressions” of the patients, using the various single symptoms as alternative 
cues, l 

In comparing the various symptoms mentioned in one list with those men- 
tioned in the other, it becomes clear that the main difference between them 
consists in the way less acceptable parts of the personality are handled by the 
ego. In the high scorers the sources of disturbance—aggressive impulses, for 
instance—are seen as “outside” the self or other means are used to deny their 
true significance. Anxiety is displaced from the inner conflicts themselves 
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to the body, or it appears in consciousness without the conflicts to which it 
belongs; or countercathective defenses are used, producing compulsive fea- 
tures or psychosomatic manifestations such as stomach ulcers (men). When 
impulses do begin to break through, they often do so in the form of violent 
outbursts, “spells,” or tantrums, or they lead to a feeling of not being oneself. 

It is this strenuous denial of many of one’s impulses and the attempt at 
seeing everything unacceptable as outside the self, which seems to be the 
common denominator for most of the content of List A in Category VII. This 
is, in essence, the tendency—so common in high scorers—to keep things ego- 
alien, The same general character tendency, it seems, is expressed in extra- 
punitiveness and in other ways described elsewhere in the present volume. 
Once again, the findings on Clinic patients confirm what was found to be 
true in the Study’s sample of the general population (Chapter XII). 

a. Hicu-scortne Men. In order to illustrate the clinical pictures in high- 
scoring men a few case examples will be given here, 

The first patient is a muddle-aged businessman. In his first psychiatric inter- 
view he stated that he had “been fighting a nervous breakdown.” He com- 
plained of tremors, sweating, fatigue, polyuria, intestinal gas, spells of panic, 
and a tendency to cry. He said that his symptoms first appeared when he 
heard how much temporary alimony he had to pay. Then “something snapped 
in my head,” This condition had improved for a while, after some medical 
treatment, but reappeared after the patient’s business license was suspended 
for a short time because of certain irregularities. 

In the course of psychotherapy the patient was superficially cooperative, 
came on time, and was particularly polite to the therapist but could not enter 
into the therapeutic relationship. He offered several times to take the woman 
therapist to an elegant place for dinner, When speaking about himself, the 
patient dwelled merely on his somatic complaints in a hypochondriacal way 
and refused to give up the idea that his trouble was of physiological origin, 
requiring medical treatment. At the therapist's request, the patient told 
about his life experiences. He used this situation mainly to impress the 
therapist with stories of his business success and of his successful and in- 
fluential friends, but it became apparent that he had no genuine attachments 
to anyone. After some months both patient and therapist felt that treatment 
should be discontinued for lack of progress, 

This patient's character and history point towards anal problems (reten- 
tion). Castration anxiety is experienced in terms of a fear of “losing some- 
thing” or “having to give up something.” His strong anxiety and underlying 
weakness is unsuccessfully cloaked by a masculine façade which, in this case, 
centers around the idea of being a “successful businessman.” His relations 
to others are weak and egocentric. His externalized superego does not pre- 
vent him from trying slightly illegal means for reaching success. When his 
ego is threatened by some “loss” or lack of success, his anxiety is increased. 
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In such a situation he becomes aware of anxiety without much content. He 
focuses on the physiological symptoms of anxiety, becomes even more 
anxious, then seeks medical treatment. 

This particular type of high-scoring man was not very frequent in the 
Clinic group. Probably it is more frequent in medical clinics or in the practice 
of private physicians. The same pattern of underlying weakness and castra- 
tion anxiety covered by a masculine façade was, however, found in most other 
high-scoring men patients, some with more, some with less compulsive char- 
acters. In some, unconscious homosexual conflicts were especially important. 
And paranoid trends were not uncommon. One group of high-scoring patients 
had few or no compulsive features but more marked phobic trends. These 
cases, too, had much “vague anxiety,’ were focused often on the physical 
anxiety symptoms such as tremors, and so forth, and showed some hypo- 
chondriacal concern. 

An example of this latter type is a young veteran who suffered from a com- 
mon type of combat neurosis consisting of severe tremors and vague anxiety 
whenever he engaged in the least strenuous activity. This patient’s ship had 
been torpedoed and the patient (who could not swim) had had to spend an 
hour on a leaky raft. At the time he had felt little fear. A month later, when 
on shore in a hotel, symptoms appeared suddenly, apparently without any 
precipitating cause. The patient had always suffered from mild phobias— 
being afraid of guns, bumblebees, snakes, hypodermics and, occasionally, of 
crowds and gatherings of strangers. However, “toughness” stood out in 
his personality. He had always had “crazy dreams,” lately severe night- 
mares. In a recent one, four men in full military gear, including guns, had 
taken a blood test on him and a group of friends. They did it roughly and 
blood streamed down his arm. 

This dream makes one wonder whether the battle incident in itself pre- 
cipitated the acute anxiety state. It seems more likely that the actual danger 
situation on the raft only contributed by temporarily decreasing the ego’s 
ability to deal with other conflicts, possibly of a homosexual nature, that were 
activated by the situation in the service. 

As in the case of several high-scoring male interviewees, the parents died 
when the patient was young. From the age of 12 on, the subject and his older 
brother were raised by the two older sisters. Little material on childhood 
history was recorded by the therapist. Of the family relationships. we know 
only that the patient had, at the time of his treatment, warm feelings for his 
brother who, he said, bullied him in childhood to some extent. The patient 
still spoke with resentment of his sisters, who “dominated” him and whose 
guardianship he resented. 

The patient’s symptoms disappeared after six interviews in which his fam- 
ily relationships were discussed. He was also given explanations of the psy- 
chological and physiological mechanisms in fear and read some meatal 
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hygiene literature on this point. This, he said, had been helpful because it 
showed him “what our minds are made up of.” 

Our last example is concerned with another type of case with a very in- 
fantile personality, who had had a schizophrenic episode in the service and 
was diagnosed as a “schizophrenia, simple type.” He said in his statement 
of complaint that he came to the Clinic “because I want to be natural again,” 
He felt that a few years ago he had “a good personality, but that is gone now.” 
He complained of lack of interest in anything, inability to concentrate or to 
enjoy anything, of “nervousness,” “restlessness,” and a “depressed and dazed 
feeling.” He couldn’t “make friends or get acquainted.” He found it very 
hard to keep a job. 

The patient, a 26-year-old man who lived at home with his father, had no 
friends, no girl friend, and no idea what he would like to do. He felt timid, 
very discouraged, empty, and utterly lonely. His relationships to his family 
were shallow and frustrating. The patient was the second of six siblings—he 
had one older brother, four younger sisters. His mother was committed to a 
mental institution when the patient was 10 years old. The children were 
raised in different foster homes and had little contact with one another. He 
felt lonely and unhappy. When interviewed, the patient could not even give 
the exact ages of his younger sisters, but said, “I miss my family.” The rela- 
tionship to his father was very disturbing to the patient, who found it some- 
what hard to admit this. The father was a strict Catholic and a punitive person 
with a bad temper, who had little understanding of the patient. He told his 
son that he would leave him if he could not stay at his present job. He also 
advised the subject to avoid psychiatrists and consult the priest instead. The 
patient seemed to be afraid of, and submissive to, his father in most respects, 
and had much underlying hostility toward him. 

This man made high scores on the E and F scales, a middle score on PEC. 
The interview disclosed that the patient had no idea about most current 
issues. His prejudice, as expressed in the questionnaire, seemed to be related 
in part to his uncritical acceptance of all kinds of clichés about outgroups 
and to a general underlying hostility and a feeling of futility and threatening 
chaos. One of his main ideas was the importance of segregation of all kinds 
of minority groups “to avoid fights.” He felt “there will be trouble” and 
that “the country is going to the dogs.” Almost his only specific accusation 
against outgroups was that Negroes are inferior and aggressive. (At the same 
time, the patient said that he was the only white orderly in the military hos- 
pital who did not mind waiting on Negro patients. Perhaps this was due to an 
“ingratiation mechanism” which also made it possible for the patient to “get 
along” with his father.) 

The following statements of complaint by high-scoring men may serve 
to illustrate further the personality trends discussed earlier. 

One subject came to the hospita! for gastro-intestinal study in connection 
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with a project in psychosomatic medicine. He said he had suffered from 
stomach ulcers for fifteen years, complained of “nervousness and depressed 
attitude.” He had done much worrying about his stomach. His nervousness 
had markedly increased since his wife was operated on for thyroid trouble, 
Also, living with in-laws had been trying. 

Another patient, who had been diagnosed as a “psychopathic personality 
with homosexuality and psychosomatic features,” gave the following story in 
his first interview. Tension, headaches, “peculiar feelings,” jumpiness, gas 
pains, and fear of being attacked. The symptoms appeared after an appendec- 
tomy a year earlier. Since then he had been afraid that a certain person would 
do him physical harm. “Shortly after that I was in a car accident and the 
same fellow tried to harm me. I didn’t feel strong enough to protect myself.” 

A third case was diagnosed “psychopathic personality with pathological 
sexuality and neurotic trends.” He was suspected of having duodenal ulcers, 
but no diagnosis had been made. The court had committed this patient to the 
hospital because he had exposed himself sexually to a small girl. The record 
of the first interview runs as follows: 


The patient doesn’t know why he does it. Relates a long history of sexual pre- 
occupations after being warned by his brother about masturbation and relations 
with girls. Has had fights when he has felt that someone was making fun of him 
or that something was due him and was being refused. Says he has always been 
rather close-mouthed, doesn’t like to ask favors of anyone, and doesn’t want to be 
indebted to anyone. Three years ago he noticed that his ability to concentrate and 
to think fast was somewhat impaired, His job as an oil driller necessitated keen 
coordination and he was responsible for several injuries to the ground crew for 
which he subsequently blamed himself and felt that he could have prevented them 
if he had been more on his toes. Decided to give up oil drilling, became a welder. 
The patient confessed and stated that he was guilty of sexual exposure on one 
occasion but vigorously denied the others, The incident occurred when he was 
driving to work early in the morning, and the next thing he remembers was some- 
time in the afternoon, He recalls having exposed himself to a young girl on the 
corner, offering her a nickel to play with his penis. He became violently upset over 
this, fele that he had been working too hard, and took a week’s vacation. Had 
been working fifteen or sixteen hours daily. 


A fourth example is afforded by a high-scoring man diagnosed as “psy- 
choneurosis, anxiety state’ whose statement of complaint was as follows: 


Rapid breathing, pain over precordium, anxiety, and tension, Patient states he 
does not know when his trouble started but has never felt well since a car ac- 
cident five years ago, when he fractured two ribs and struck his head. Developed 
headaches which came on if he had been worrying. His work, and especially the 
union men working under him have irritated him greatly. An increasing source 
of aggravation has been trouble with the production in the factory. Since the last 
summer vacation in the mountains he has developed more breathlessness, vomit- 
ing, diarrhea, some headaches, dreams of a senseless, disagreeable character. Symp- 
toms reappear when he returns to work, 
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| In the final example the diagnosis was “psychoneurosis, mixed, obsessive, 
compulsive and anxiety features, alcohol addiction,” and the statement of 
complaint: 


Being nervous and drinking too much. “I am afraid I’m going crazy.” Patient 
Says that prior to four years ago he was perfectly well. Following a ball game, when 
he was home alone, minding the baby, he suffered a sudden onset of fear with 
profuse perspiration, palpitation, and trembling. He was afraid that he might harm 
himself or the child in some way. The doctor told him it was Just nervousness and 
gave him phenobarbitol. Since that time he has had many such attacks, but not as 
severe, Can't account for the episodes. About one year ago he found that one shot 
of whiskey would make him “normal again.” This progressed slowly, building up 
to a pint a day and ever since. Since taking alcohol, he has been able to cut down 
the phenobarbitol almost entirely. He says he never gets completely drunk, but 
cannot get along without drinking. Realizes he is taking more and more and that 
this is quite expensive, The patient is anxious to stop drinking and to work out his 
problem. States there is no problem in his family relations. 


b. Hicu-scorinc Women. The high-scoring women showed the same 
types of anxiety and hypochondriacal symptoms as did the men; sometimes 
these appeared in more compulsive, sometimes in “phobic,” sometimes in 
schizoid personalities. Many of them suffered from “spells,” either of anxiety 
and/or of hyperventilation symptoms and loss of consciousness or of tension 
and temper outbursts. In some, all of these features were present. 

The following statements of complaints are typical: 


Nervous attacks, easily upset. For three years. Attacks of confusion, tingling, 
tremors for eighteen months, The nervous spell consists of dizzy feeling in her 
head leading almost to unconsciousness, numbness, and tingling in her extremities. 
Breathing at the onset is fast and the heart starts beating fast. [he symptoms began 
to appear after husband was shipped overseas. Husband is described as personally 
and sexually compatible. Questioning brought out, however, that there is some 
friction because he is not considerate enough of the children, 


(Essentially the same physical symptoms as in the first example were related.) 
Also, the patient was terrified of dying of heart failure during her spells. She got 
very tense and irritable at the children and occasionally squeezed their throats until 
she regained composure. Alarmed at these tendencies, the patient sought help. 


(Same physical symptoms as above.) Panic, crying spells, sexual difficulties, and 
jealousy of husband. Spells started three and a half years ago, when she felt “an 
electric shock passing from the bottom of her feet to her head,” After this fol- 
lowed the first “spell.” They have recurred two or three times a day since. The 
patient is afraid of death during a spell, of heart trouble, of cancer, of “losing my 
mind,” and of harming her children during a spell. 


The following case is the only one of this type that was interviewed. The 
patient was a young, lower middle-class housewife with two children. Her 
husband was a semi-skilled worker who had been on the night shift since 
their marriage ten years ago. Patient feared the dark as a child and had never 
liked staying home at night alone, but a few months ago her anxiety became 
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acute. She locked all windows and doors at night, for fear someone might 
come in and attack her and the children. Two months ago, while dozing off 
at night, she awoke with a sudden anxiety attack and then lost conscious- 
ness. Every day since then she has become very tense and has had pains in 
the cords of her neck. She has had a feeling of being hot and cold at the 
same time, and a queer sinking feeling. Occasionally she has had spells of 
shaking and fainting. She has been able to call someone to help her each 
time just before losing consciousness. At such times she also has had fits of 
screaming. Afterwards, she has had amnesia for part of the event. The 
following history material and personality picture was gleaned from inter- 
views, T.A.T. stories, and from a series of dreams reported during her therapy. 

The symptoms refer primarily to a present conflict about the patient’s dis- 
satisfaction with her marriage. This conflict is patterned after an earlier one 
involving her relationships to her family, particularly one brother. 

The patient and her two older brothers were raised on a rather isolated 
farm. They had few friends and even in adolescence the patient was not 
permitted to go out much nor to have dates or witness boys’ athletic events 
unchaperoned. The parents were Swiss Catholic immigrants who adhered 
strictly to their old-world mores. The mother seems to have been particularly 
severe with regard to toilet and cleanliness training—as indicated also by her 
present treatment of the grandchildren—and to have completely suppressed 
the children’s noisiness and overt hostility. The sexual taboos were strictly 
observed; the children were trained to be extremely modest and were given 
no sex instruction. This type of training has produced a number of reaction 
formations in the patient, e.g., excessive concern with neatness, punctuality, 
obedience, and modesty. Aside from these facts, it is difficult to form a con- 
crete realistic picture of the personalities and relationships in the subject's 
family, as her descriptions were so extremely idealized. She described the 
father as an old-fashioned but very jovial and mild man; the mother as a 
nervous and somewhat ailing but hard-working, generous, and kind woman 
and good mother; the brothers as particularly nice and good natured. The 
patient claimed she “had a lot of fun” in childhood, and “never fought” 
with the two brothers. Similarly, she insisted that there was nothing wrong 
in her relationship with her husband except for his working nights, for which 
he is not to blame, She said that sexual relations, though often somewhat 
hurried, were usually satisfactory—though she occasionally did not achieve 
an orgasm. l 

The dreams and T.A.T. revealed, however, that the patient had a great 
deal of unconscious hostility towards her husband, as well as towards her 
mother, her favorite brother, and men in general, who were represented as 
aggressive and sexually brutal. This unconscious imagery of men as “at- 
tackers” was expressed consciously in her thinking about certain outgroups 
such as Negroes and Mexicans. The dreams also suggest a conflict over sexual 
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and oral-aggressive impulses directed towards men. The contexts in which 
the orality and aggression appeared (smashing snakes, biting into chicken 
drumsticks, etc.) suggest infantile wishes to bite, destroy and incorporate a 
penis. Dangerous, electrically charged wire fences belonging to an enclosure 
for chickens (such as existed on her parents’ farm) formed a recurrent 
theme; the patient unwittingly climbed a fence or touched it, with the result- 
ing sensation of “being shaken” and of inability to tear herself away from 
the fence until the current was shut off. Here, it seems, there is reenactment 
of fears connected with the gratification of infantile wishes—probably sexual 
ones. This is likely also to be the meaning of her shaking and fainting spells, 
of which the dream scene is reminiscent. 

To this subject, the expression of hostility represented a special problem. 
She could not admit any aggression towards her husband or family, inhibit- 
ing most expressions of anger and irritation behind a facade of submissive 
compliance and somewhat forced cheerfulness. In therapy it was revealed 
that her shaking and fainting spells always followed incidents in which a 
man provoked her anger by acting in a deprecating and implicitly aggressive 
and demanding manner, while she retained a calm and good-humored at- 
titude. Thus, the first spell occurred after a card game in which her husband 
called her attention to an ace she had overlooked. She said that ordinarily 
she would have become angry with her husband, but this time she “laughed 
it off.” Other spells have occurred after she was asked to pay a bill which 
had already been paid and after she was told she would have to pay more for 
an article than the price previously agreed upon. In both cases she felt no 
anger at the time but had a “spell” later. 

This case can be described as an anxiety hysteria in which compulsive 
trends play a role, and in which conflicts about hostile impulses are par- 
ticularly important. The other cases with anxiety and “nervous spells” are 
probably dynamically similar. There was one case with a psychogenic pa- 
ralysis of the right arm and face. This woman had a very rigid character and 
some compulsive traits, She, too, had extreme unconscious hostility towards 
men, particularly her former husband. The symptom appeared after she had 
struck her brother, to whom she had an ambivalent erotic attachment, when 
he made sexual advances towards her. 

Another personality pattern found among the ethnocentric subjects might 
be called the constricted infantile schizoid type. Here, too, compulsive traits 
are an important part of the picture. Some of these cases, when acutely dis- 
turbed, had feelings of depersonalization and apathy. The following case is 
an example: 

The patient was a 27-year-old college graduate who had been married 
about a year and had just had a baby. She looked and acted younger than 
her age, and generally made the impression of a naive, very “good little girl.” 
She was very inhibited—in the expression of both sensuality and aggression— 
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and her ego was occupied to a very large extent with maintaining order, 
cleanliness, control, and a good façade. She did this by limiting her interests 
and concentrating on religion and her duties. The latter were carried out 
efficiently, and this gave her a sense of satisfaction. Before her marriage she 
achieved this kind of satisfaction through secretarial work; at the time of 
admission to the Clinic she was interested exclusively in housekeeping. 

The patient described her father as a “stern disciplinarian” whom she had 
always feared. She resented his treatment of her husband of whom he did not 
approve, but she was unable to admit this resentment. She described her 
mother in the familiar idealized terms and said: “I have always respected 
her.” She had several brothers with whom she competed for love and ap- 
proval, and, like many of our high-scoring women, she ended this competi- 
tion by accepting—on the surface—a completely feminine and submissive role. 

The husband, a social service worker, was still in the army, and so was not 
with the patient after the birth of the child. It was at this time that the patient 
began to feel “peculiar like in a fog” and as though she were “not quite my- 
self.” She was oriented in space and time but could not carry out some of 
the simplest tasks, in spite of very superior mental ability which, according 
to tests, had not been affected by her illness. Her physicians thought it best 
to have the patient join her husband at the earliest possible moment. She was 
thought well enough to travel alone with the baby. Unexpectedly, during 
the trip she had to change plans. This stumped her completely. She just sat 
down with her baby in the waiting room at the airport, quite lost and not able 
to ask for information nor to make arrangements for herself. She did not 
improve much after she had joined her husband. In going shopping, for in- 
stance, she would stand before the grocery shelves, unable to think of things 
to buy. The patient was very alarmed and depressed about her condition. 
In the hospital she kept repeating her complaints over and over, and said she 
feared she was going crazy and that she could not be helped. 

The husband reported that the patient had changed in other respects too. 
Whereas she had been sexually rather frigid before the delivery, she all of a 
sudden became very passionate. 

Hospitalization and psychotherapy seemed to do little good. So the patient 
was discharged and brought in by her husband at intervals for electric shock 
treatments. After very few treatments the patient felt normal and both she 
and her husband felt that she was now less inhibited, warmer, and able to 
enjoy herself more. 

At the present time the psychological meanings and effects of shock treat- 
ments are not sufficiently understood to permit theorizing concerning its 
role in this case, Its evaluation is rendered the more difficult by the fact that 
the patient had received and was receiving psychotherapy. The doctors’ and 
husband’s acceptance of her newly awakened sensuality may have helped 
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the patient to accept this part of herself, and this may have been an important 
factor in her improvement. 

Another case of the same general type was a 24-year-old mother of two 
children. She too had an episode of depersonalization and forgetfulness fol- 
lowing the birth of the first child. This woman could have been taken for a 
naive high school girl. Her usual submissive and conventional “good girl” be- 
havior occasionally alternated with outbursts of anger and spite. She was a 
very dependent person with no ideas and opinions of her own and without 
interests outside of the domestic sphere. When her husband’s support was 
withdrawn (because of illness) just after she had her second child, she suf- 
fered a paranoid schizophrenic episode, became afraid someone would harm 
her and the children, that her husband or relatives would take one of her 
daughters out and not bring her back. 

Still another case was that of a girl who had always been a particularly con- 
scientious worker and who was completely submissive to her rigid, unsym- 
pathetic parents and aggressive older sister, without ever becoming aware of 
any resentment, When this girl was promoted to a job of considerable re- 
sponsibility she developed extreme headaches and entered a state of depres- 
sion and anxiety, in which she accused herself of being bad, thought people 
were looking at her, and feared she would lose her mind. 

This girl and several other high-scoring women suffered, during the acute 
stages of their illness, from a mood disturbance which could only be de- 
scribed as “agitated depression.” (In some cases this was accompanied by 
suicidal ideas.) These depressions, however, were different from those seen 
in the patients who were subject to periodic neurotic depressions. They were 
often accompanied by somewhat bizarre ideas and in general showed schizoid 
qualities. For this reason they were sometimes labeled schizo-affective 
reactions. 

Few of these cases had the slightest idea of or interest in current issues 
and were very unsure of the few ideas they could voice during the interviews. 
Their ideologies about outgroups were meager, less elaborated, and even 
more naive and stereotyped than those of less disturbed high-scoring subjects. 
Their rejection of outgroups—in the abstract at least—was extremely strong, 
leading to very high prejudice scores and often to emotionally charged re- 
sponses during interviews such as “You wouldn't want to have a black baby, 
would you?” This is an expression of their particular ego weakness, necessitat- 
ing special efforts at creating and maintaining countercathexes. 


2. THE LOW SCORERS 


The pattern formed by the symptoms in List B of Category VII is dif- 
ferent. The unacceptable impulses—although not all conscious nor undis- 
guised—are more ego-assimilated and are perceived as part of the self. The 
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low-scoring patients generally came to the Clinic with a particular psycho- 
logical problem they wanted to solve, They complained of certain conflicts or 
anxieties about some more or less definite idea or situation or were consciously 
dissatisfied with their sex role. Many of these are character neuroses. The 
“eyil” was not sought outside but in the self. Elsewhere in the present volume 
it has been shown that high scorers on E are typically extrapunitive, while 
low scorers are intrapunitive. Intrapunitiveness has been understood as a 
sign of a strict but internalized superego and probably also of a somewhat 
masochistic character structure. The psychologically ill low scorers seem to 
show this tendency in exaggerated form: in (neurotic) depression, suicidal 
ideas, inferiority, and guilt feelings. 

Their greater acceptance of their instinctual and fantasy lives and their 
relative independence from conventional restrictions give great variety, in- 
dividuality, and even bizarreness to the pathological ideas and behavior of 
these patients. 

In some ways many of these patients (although by no means all of them) 

behaved in a way that is opposite to the cultural norm for their sex. Some 
of the men were shy, timid, passive, and dependent and had some interests 
more often found in women. Some of the women were aggressive, less inter- 
ested in home and family than in some occupational achievement. Homo- 
sexuality and sexual perversions were more freely admitted, and conflicts 
about such impulses were often quite conscious and undisguised. (This does 
not mean that the low scorers have more homosexual tendencies. There are 
probably just as many if not many more high scorers with such impulses. But 
in the latter case, these impulses and fantasies are strongly disguised and re- 
pressed.) 
a. Low-scorinc Men. The low scorers on E presented such a variety of 
complaints and clinical pictures that it is almost impossible to fit them into a 
few “types.” While some had psychoses or classical neuroses with anxiety- 
hysterical and compulsive symptoms, many cases presented character dis- 
orders which had come to the fore or were accentuated because of situational 
factors. An example of this type was a very dependent man, married to a 
more aggressive woman to whom he was very much attached and sexually 
attracted. The relationship, always problematic, had become intolerable 
since the wife had a second child whom she rejected. The Clinic suggested 
foster-home placement for the child. The patient could not accept this nor 
could he decide to leave his famliy. 

Broadly speaking, the low-scoring men were generally unaggressive, nur- 
turant, often somewhat withdrawn and inhibited socially. They came to the 
Clinic with depressions and conscious anxieties relating to problems of sex, 
work, or general adjustment. In contrast to the high-scoring men, the prob- 
lems as stated by these patients referred directly to their relationships to 
others. During the war a few of them suffered acute conflict about the prob- 
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lem of participation, leading, in a few cases, to self-inflicted injuries to avoid 
the draft, in others to conscientious objection. This was not primarily because 
of fear of physical injury or death but because of ideological reasons and a 
horror of being forced to kill. 

An illustrative case is that of a young man of college age who had been in 
a camp for conscientious objectors. He was short and slight. His manner and 
speech betrayed much tension and self-consciousness. He was very unsure 
of himself and suffered somewhat from compulsive doubt and indecision. 
He had well-formed opinions about some subjects—such as the problems of 
minorities and pacifism—but in most areas he was quite uncertain, mentioning 
one opinion and then retreating when challenged by the interviewer, saying 
“I really don't know much about it yet—I have to read a lot more.” He was 
keenly interested in politics and concerned about social progress. He realized 
that his occupational choice—to counsel people about their personal problems 
—stemmed from awareness of his own inner struggles and from his own 
desire to be helped. 

The patient voluntarily sought help because of restlessness, anxiety, occa- 
sional depression, and inability to concentrate. He also had severe feelings of 
inadequacy, stage-fright, social anxiety, and several fears—of the dark, of 
physical injury, and of graveyards and mental institutions. 

The patient’s father was of lower-class origin with a grade-school educa- 
tion, who became a carpenter, then a farmer and minister in a fundamentalist 
church. He was a stern, dominating and punitive man with narrow, funda- 
mentalist and puritanical ideas, who made the children work hard on the 
farm and dealt out severe corporal punishment. The mother, a church singer, 
would have liked to push the father into a higher ministerial position. She 
was ashamed of her husband’s fire and brimstone sermons and his denuncia- 
tion of vices he himself possessed. Though not punitive herself, she did not 
actively take the children’s part. She tried to appease the father by con- 
formity to his demands, and she tried to influence the children to do the same. 
There was much discord between the parents which was painful to the 
patient. He usually sided with the mother, who had made him her special 
confidant, Although he had been close to his mother in his earlier life, the 
patient was, at the time of the interview, rather critical of her. 

The patient had one brother, several years his senior, with whom he was 
never close but whom he liked and respected and wanted to know better. He 
was quite close, however, to his twin brother, taller, stronger, and more ag- 
gressive than the patient, and admired him for his poise and school achieve- 
ment. The patient let his brother play the socially aggressive role and also 
let the brother go ahead in football while the patient remained in the back- 
ground, doing the chores on the farm. The brother submitted to the father, 
did not resist the corporal punishment and, so far, remained a conformist. 
The patient, on the other hand, always resisted the father’s punishment to 
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some extent, though often in fantasy only; he felt the father was doing him 
a wrong, often broke the father’s rules, and finally tried to break completely 
with the parental ideology with regard to religion, mores, and politics. This 
process caused the patient a great deal of conscious anxiety and conflict. The 
core of the neurosis was undoubtedly the partly repressed hostility against 
the father, complicated by the relationship to the twin brother. 

The following are excerpts from the first psychiatric interviews of low- 
scoring men: 


The patient says that since childhood he has been somewhat withdrawn, making 
very few social contacts, remaining in his room for days at a time. Never has had 
any particular interests, heroes, or ideals other than the vague feeling that he 
should somehow get a good job and become a respectable member of society. But 
he “loses interest and becomes bored with a job as soon as he finds out that he can 
handle it.” He has had a variety of positions from laborer to personnel interviewer. 
When the job becomes intolerable, feelings of anxiety and frustration are at their 
height. He will feel very dissatisfied with himself as well as with the job and then 
try to change jobs. He shot off the middle finger of one hand “in a hysterical effort 
to escape the draft.” He feels that psychotherapy is his “last chance” to straighten 
out and settle down mentally. 


The patient complained of acute anxiety, depression, suicidal thoughts, and 
present inability to work or make decisions. He said the problem worrying him 
was whether he was a homosexual and if so, how could he make a happy adjust- 
ment to it? While in the army, the patient had formed a strong attachment to a 
homosexual man of his own age who, for a long time, encouraged and courted, 
then suddenly rejected him. When the relationship had become very strained, 
the patient was very angry and thought of killing the friend, but instead made a 
suicide attempt, wounding himself quite severely with a gun. 


The patient suffers from feelings of depression, primarily in reaction to receiv- 
ing a letter from his girl friend stating that she had married someone else. They 
had been friends on a purely platonic basis, sharing intellectual interests. Also he 
feels bitter and hopeless about his recent transfer from a public service camp to a 
government camp where he has no opportunity for constructive activity. He feels 
the C.O. camps should provide more public service, not be there merely for pur- 
poses of detention. 


There were two cases with hysterical symptoms: One pianist, with a his- 
tory of various mild hysterical conversion symptoms while in the service, 
who complained of numbness and partial loss of function of the right index 
Snger; one student who suffered from anxiety nightmares and fainting spells, 
particularly during examination times. The fainting spells had first appeared 
in situations in which he had felt attacked by his very aggressive, brutal 
father. 

Finally, there were a few low-scoring men with mild cases of schizo- 
phrenia. Actually, their E scores were in the low end of the low middle quar- 
tile. But interviews revealed that timidity had inhibited the questionnaire 
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responses in one case in which the subject was really strongly opposed to 
prejudice. This patient had always been a seclusive, somewhat compulsive, 
obviously schizoid person. Although all his relationships were weak and ego- 
centric, he gave a history of having been somewhat closer to his mother than 
to his father, whom he described as particularly puritanical, stern, and co- 
ercive. He expressed much hatred for his father, but there was evidence that 
some of these sentiments were actually expressions of unconscious fantasies 
of homosexual submission to the father. While an officer in the army, he 
suffered from feelings of jealousy regarding his wife, hopelessness and rest- 
lessness, finally ending in a schizophrenic episode in which he imagined that 
a number of his subordinates were criticizing his work and were spying 
on him and talking about him. He became so angry he wanted to kill these 
individuals. In spite of these tendencies towards projection, the parent was 
strongly intrapunitive, as shown by the ideas just cited as well as by his 
responses to the questionnaire and projective items. 

The other schizophrenic from the low middle quartile, a young seaman, 
claimed that he experienced sexual satisfaction only when he deliberately 
soiled his trousers. He reported various bizarre fantasies, usually of sadistic 
actions directed against women. He imagined that his shipmates knew about 
his secret sexual practice and that they looked down on him and rejected 
him for it. He sought help voluntarily. 

In the projections of this and the previous case, both intrapunitive char- 

acters, the superego seems to play a different role than it does in the charac- 
teristic projections of the high scorers, where the self is seen as the virtuous 
one, the “others” as the representatives of the id. While undoubtedly the two 
psychotic cases just cited projected some of their repressed impulses, e.g., 
homosexual and sadistic ones, onto their environment, they did this to a 
smaller degree than did the high scorers. In addition, they projected their 
own superego strivings onto the environment, feeling that others—more or 
less justifiably—rejected and punished them. 
b. Low-scortne Women. It was brought out in Section D that a great 
many of the low-scoring women were classified as “mixed neurosis,” This 
is partly due to the fact that in the classification scheme used, no separate 
category was available for neurotic depression, one of the main complaints 
of our low-scoring group. Also, the diagnosis of mixed neurosis was usually 
resorted to in the case of character disorders. These also were prevalent 
among the low-scoring women. 

The following excerpts from the first psychiatric interviews are typical of 
the low-quartile women. Feelings of depression were given as main com- 
plaints by low-scoring patients with a great variety of other problems. Even 
the one schizophrenic scoring in the low quartile complained of the charac- 
teristic depression and feelings of inadequacy. The prevalence of passivity 
and orality is also to be noted. 
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Main concern is “that I have failed repeatedly with everything I do.” Com- 

plains of lack of self-confidence in her abilities and in her work. States “I have built 

up such a resentment toward myself that I am afraid I will commit suicide.” 


Several of these women, suffering from depression, felt that their symptom 
was related to their difficult relationship to their mothers. One young woman 
said she felt “a great deal of hatred” for her mother and got sleepy and 
irritable whenever her mother was around. 


She is depressed, with loss of appetite, lassitude, and suicidal thoughts, wants to 
lie down all the time, requires an abnormal amount of sleep—fifteen to sixteen 
hours—but without gaining a feeling of vitality afterwards. 


Another woman stated that she felt “things are too hard”—she’d rather go 
to bed. Felt depressed, weak, irritable. 

In two women, the central problem was their conscious struggle with 
homosexual impulses. One young girl with strong intellectual interests had 
had a violent crush on a female teacher during adolescence. Later she formed 


crushes on men. 
She is aware of some homosexual tendencies. She has a strong desire for friend- 


ship and love relationships. Depending on the satisfaction and frustration of this 
need, she alternates between periods of elation and depression. 


The other had crying spells, the desire to sleep all the time, and also suf- 
fered from vomiting and cramps. 

Some of the women sought help mainly because they felt they were harm- 
ing their children by their neurotic behavior. All of these were rather active 
women with interests outside the home, and with a great desire for achieve- 
ment and for playing a more or less masculine role. 

One woman had married an invalid man whom she admired for his intel- 
lectual talents. She worked to support him and their child, waiting on her 
husband hand and foot when at home. She continually drove herself to under- 
take too much, felt nervous, did not sleep well, and felt she “wasn’t a decent 
mother.” She often got spells of excessive eating, followed by depression. 
Formerly she had had the same “spells” of drinking. 

Another case is that of a married woman about 30 years of age who had 
one child of a previous marriage. She had felt extremely depressed and unable 
to work since she discovered that she was pregnant again. She did not want 
the baby because it would mean giving up a career she had just started with 
much satisfaction, but could not think of offering it for adoption because her 
husband very much wanted a child. She wanted to have help so that she 
would either be able to accept the child or decide to give it up. She said, “I 
bitterly resent having been born a female.” From her history, it appeared 
that she had always actively competed with boys or men. As a kindergarten 
child she picked fights with little boys—“I liked to beat them to a pulp to 
show them who was really something.” She was married twice previously, 
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each time to a brilliant and successful man with whom she would compete 
bitterly. These marriages were unsuccessful. At the time of her treatment, 
she was happily married to a more passive man who admired her and encour- 
aged her professional ambitions. The patient was a serious, sensitive, tense 
person who was uncomfortable and shy in groups and preferred to be or 
work alone. Asked about her early life, she described herself as a thoroughly 
undisciplined, nonconforming child, who in spite of very high intelligence 
could not do well in school because she got bored and refused to do work 
she disliked. She did not get along with other children, and preferred to do 
art work by herself. In later childhood she wanted to be a cowgirl. In adoles- 
cence she went through a very rebellious period, then took art training and 
became a radical. She was talented and had had some success in various artistic 
fields. She was interested in modern experimental art forms and in the repre- 
sentation of psychological moods. She was politically left-wing but felt she 
could not be of great use to any political movement because of her shyness 
and inability to function in groups or to approach people. She described 
herself and her history with much psychological perceptiveness, frankness, 
and insight. In spite of this, psychotherapy was difficult because everything 
was told in a very intellectualized fashion. Instead of letting herself feel the 
appropriate emotions, the patient usually managed to keep quite aloof, care- 
fully choosing her words to describe her early environment and history. 

The patient had had previous periods of depression, each time when some- 
thing blocked her professional ambitions. The last episode was very severe: 
She became afraid there was a man in the house who could harm her, and she 
developed such a loathing for herself that she felt her skin was covered with 
repulsive fish scales. 

The history revealed that she was the only child of two rather neurotic 
people, who in her early childhood gave the girl a good deal of freedom and 
individual attention. In spite of this, she often felt lonely and “left out.” 
Through the circumstance of the parents’ separation when the patient was 5, 
the patient came to feel that her mother had caused the beloved father much 
suffering and was responsible for the separation. She began to feel great dis- 
gust for and hostility towards her mother, who became the prototype for 
her image of the “shallow, pretty, exploiting woman.” Her professional 
interests and activities were based on identification with her professionally 
successful father, and perhaps also her stepmother. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to go into a detailed discussion of the 
dynamics of this woman’s personality and development. The case was pre- 
sented merely as a description of one type of female patient found among 
the low scorers. Though too extreme to be representative, the case has many 
characteristics typical of a whole group of low-scoring women, usually polit- 
ical radicals or militant liberals: the masculine identification (which is un- 
nsually strong here), the competition with men and striving for professional 
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achievement, the rejection of femininity and inability to accept the role of a 
mother. The latter two are exceptionally pronounced here. In most of our 
low-scoring women there were strong feminine identifications also which 
were in conflict with the “masculine” strivings. In contrast to the high- 
scoring women, there is—as with low-scoring women generally—little com- 
pulsiveness, less constriction, greater richness of fantasy life—here expressed 
in artistic and other professional fields—introversion (here particularly 
strong), and concern with ideas and inner experience. The patient tried to 
handle her conflicts by seeking rational explanations (therapy) and by subli- 
mations. 

In a few of the low-scoring women anxiety symptoms predominated. In 
these cases, feelings of inadequacy were quite prominent and there was 
anxiety and shyness in certain social situations. One woman felt so uneasy 
in groups that she frequently broke into a sweat. She was also jealous of her 
husband’s interest in other women and afraid she might retaliate by having an 
affair, as she did once before. Another patient, an unmarried woman who 
was embarrassed in social situations, had developed tremors whenever she 
had to hold a cup or stemmed glass, or when filling out application blanks. 
After having fallen down the stairs at a party where she was very uncomfort- 
able, she developed a panic of going down stairs. Also, the patient thought 
she was always attracted by the wrong men—usually very neurotic men. 
One very inhibited young girl came to the Clinic because she was afraid her 
former enuresis might return. She thought she would use the symptom to 
avoid social engagements, of which she was somewhat afraid. She felt very 
guilty about her adolescent sexual interests. She had night terrors about a 
half hour after going to sleep, in which she saw something coming down on 
her—sometimes a net, sometimes a swarm of bugs. Sometimes an abstract 
shape of a person would crawl into her bed. She would scream and jump out 
of bed. One case was of a more phobic character. The girl had had an animal 
phobia. When seen at the Clinic she was in a “confused anxious state,” afraid 
of entering graduate school, particularly of going to see her graduate ad- 
visor, She could not bring herself to go to him and discuss her work. She 
felt that she had not accomplished much. She was also worried because she 
did not feel warmly towards anyone, because she felt rather hostile—particu- 
larly toward her mother. 

There was one case witn obsessive-compulsive symptoms, a woman with 
a previous depressive episode. At the time of her treatment she was unable to 
do her (clerical) work for fear she might write down something that would 
embarrass her or damage someone else. The trouble began at 17 when she 
feared to write down “darn” or “damn.” (Swearing was severely condemned 
by her strict father, whom she reported she hated.) Years later, after she read 
about rape in the papers she began to worry about the word “rape.” Now she 
was afraid of writing down something pertaining to her current employer's 
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raping or attacking her. She was never certain whether she had not by chance 
inserted these ideas into a letter, or into other products of her typing work. 
For the last|few years she had found that sedatives and alcohol would relieve 
her condition. 

One of the low-scoring women was classified as a paranoid schizophrenic. 
Yet her complaints, except for a few bizarre ideas, were similar to the ones 
reported by other low-scoring women suffering primarily from depression. 
The patient described with much insight her extreme sensitivity to other 
people's reactions, her concern lest she be rejected by others, her early feel- 
ings of insecurity and of being unwanted. She said her illness started with 
nervousness, indecision, and fears “of not being able to keep a job, that I 
might harm people, of dying of a cerebral hemorrhage (her mother had died 
in this way); afraid I was going to die and none knew about it or cared.” 
When first interviewed she complained of being depressed and lacking in 
the ability to concentrate on her work. She was afraid people were “question- 
ing her motives” and had tried to read her mind by saying things to elicit her 
reactions. She felt a change in the attitude of her family towards her. She had 
been weak and tired, attributing this to a drug which she believed was used 
in the food at the previous hospital. She said “there is a barrier between me 
and other people erected by myself. Last week I felt closer to people.” 

Finally, there were two cases who were referred by physicians to whom 
they had turned because of physical symptoms. In one case the main com- 
plaint was a headache and “hypersensitivity to light, necessitating wearing of 
dark glasses.” The other case complained mainly of dismenorrhea, also of 
nausea and of muscular pains simulating her mother’s arthritis. Both cases 
traced their symptoms to accidents. Although little material on these patients 
was available, it seemed very likely that they were cases of conversion 
hysteria. 


3. THE “MIDDLES” 


Most of the data just presented pertain only to patients receiving E scores 
within the high or low quartiles. We have, of course, collected some data on 
“middle scorers.” First, there were the questionnaire data, including responses 
to Projective Questions, and second, the psychiatric diagnoses and Minnesota 
Multiphasic scores, These indicated that, on the whole, “low middles” re- 
sembled the low scorers more, the “high middles” showed more resemblance 
to the high scorers. 

In addition, several clinical case studies were made of patients with middle 
scores. In these cases one could clearly discern both “high” and “low” per- 
sonality trends and, sometimes, curious inconsistencies in ideology and be- 
havior. This was true of some of our most disturbed patients. Most of the 
psychotic patients made middle scores—a few were “low middles,” but most 
of them made high middle scores. Some explanations of this trend have been 
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advanced in Section D above; it seemed to be related in these patients to ego 
weakness and unconcern with social reality. There were, of course, people 
with middle scores who were relatively little disturbed, but we have very 
little information concerning them. 

The total sample of Clinic subjects contained 27 cases diagnosed as psy- 
chotic. Of these, 70 per cent (19 cases) made scores in the middle quartiles. 
This percentage is considerably greater than chance (which would be 50 
per cent) and is significant at the 5 per cent level. However, little weight can 
be given this result because of the small number of cases. 

The clinical case studies also indicate that many of the most disturbed 
patients tended to make middle rather than extreme scores. In these cases it 
can often be shown that the over-all personality picture is either “high” or 
“low” but that the neurotic or psychotic processes lead to certain contra- 
dictory opinions, or attitudes that are the opposite. 

An example of such a picture is a schizophrenic man, a strongly intrapuni- 
tive person, thoroughly opposed to any kind of prejudice against minorities, 
usually a pacifist (and believer in a vague humanitarianism) who at certain 
times expressed marked chauvinism and destructive ideas directed against 
other nations. He developed these ideas when control of his own homosexu- 
ality and hostility was threatening to collapse. Another case is that of a man 
with a strongly paranoid character who had the most outspoken fascist 
ideology. This man’s character structure and his scores on the F and PEC 
scales revealed that in most respects this man was very much like our high- 
scoring subjects. Great hostility and fear of his father had prevented genuine 
identifications. But the subject spent all his efforts in a fruitless attempt to 
prove to himself and the world that be was more powerful, capable, intelli- 
gent, and virtuous than his father. This manifested itself, among other ways, 
in continual though unrealistic and unsuccessful strivings for positions of 
power, in a grandiose conception of himself, in a verbose manner of speech 
and continual orientation toward making an impression on others. In many 
ways this man could be described as a psychopathic character. Still, he made 
only a low-middle score on E. Interviews revealed that this was related to a 
certain opposition to the father’s prejudiced ideology, although in other areas 
this subject had very conventional values. Also, the mild opposition to preju- 
dice seemed to rest on a certain amount of identification with deprived 
groups. For instance, he considered the differences between whites and 
Negroes to be primarily due to a difference in education; in fact he would 
like to solve all problems in the area of group relations by giving educa- 
tional opportunities to all. He also considers the basis for all his own failures 
to be his lack of a college education due to the fact that his father lost his 
money just when the patient was of college age. Needless to say, this subject's 
ideology differed qualitatively from that of low-middle subjects whose 
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characters were more typical of low scorers. These differences, however, 
were revealed only in the interview. 


H. CONCLUSIONS 


In this concluding section we shall discuss the problem of the relationship 
between ethnocentrism and psychological ill health in the light of the find- 
ings just reported, First, however, it will be necessary to make a statement 
about the degree to which conclusions drawn on the basis of findings from 
the Langley Porter Clinic group can be generalized. In our description of 
the sample (Section B) we have defined the Langley Porter Clinic population 
as a group coming mainly from the urban lower middle-class and, on the 
average, somewhat younger and slightly more educated and more intelligent 
than the general population, and more cooperative than average. In these 
respects Langley Porter Clinic patients are probably similar to patient groups 
from other psychiatric clinics in large American cities. Within the limits set 
by our selection procedure, the sample studied was thought to be fairly rep- 
resentative of the Clinic population as a whole, although an exact comparison 
with the clinic population at large could not be made for want of available 
data. Results of the present investigation which were found to be statistically 
significant probably hold for similar clinic groups. A question then arises as 
to how representative these clinic groups are of the psychologically dis- 
turbed (neurotic-psychotic) population as a whole. This question cannot be 
answered, because no one knows just what this population is like. There are 
countless individuals who have severe psychological disturbances but never 
come to the attention of clinics or private psychiatrists. On the other hand, 
a public clinic such as the one described probably covers a wider range of 
clinical pictures and social backgrounds than any other agency, certainly a 
much wider one than could be found among patients going to private ther- 
apists and institutions. 

As far as the statistical significance of most of the results is concerned, 
much is left to be desired. The scope of the investigation did not permit the 
use of many more than 120 subjects. For many of our comparisons this group 
had to be divided into many small subgroups. Taken one by one, most of 
the numerical results therefore are not statistically significant, nor otherwise 
impressive. Whatever value there is in the present investigation lies more in 
the consistency of all of our findings with one another and with the findings 
of the study as a whole. 

Now an attempt will be made to bring our findings to bear on several 
questions regarding the relationships between ethnocentrism and psycho- 
logical ill health, All of the following questions have been raised in connection 
with the research findings reported in this book: (1) Are people with rela- 
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tively severe psychological disturbances on the average more or less preju- 
diced than “normal” people? (2) Are people making extreme (high or low) 
scores on the E scale also extreme on the dimension of mental health-mental 
illness? (3) Are high or low scorers prone to develop certain specific kinds 
of psychological disturbances? (4) Did the study of neurotic and psychotic 
subjects lead to new hypotheses about the character structure and its possible 
genetic sources in high and low scorers? (5) Is there any evidence that one 
of the two groups, at the opposite extremes of the E scale, was more severely 
disturbed than the other? Is there a relationship between ethnocentrism and 
psychosis? 

1. Are people with relatively severe psychological disturbances on the 
average more or less prejudiced than “normal” people? When the average 
ethnocentrism scores of the Langley Porter men and women were compared 
with scores obtained by averaging all other groups, the Clinic group turned 
out to be slightly, but not significantly, less prejudiced than average. The 
scores showed a wide range and great variability, indicating that the group 
contained subjects of greatly varying ideologies and personalities. If one 
would like to generalize to a wider group of psychologically disturbed 
people, the Langley Porter Clinic mean is probably too low. As we have 
shown, the Clinic group was younger, somewhat more educated, intelligent, 
and cooperative than average. All these selective factors are known to show 
slight negative correlations with ethnocentrism. On these and other grounds 
it seems reasonable to assume that a large group of disturbed persons taken 
at random from the general population would on the average make prejudice 
scores similar to those of a group of nondisturbed people. 

2. Are people making extreme (high or low) scores on the E scale also 
extreme on the dimension of mental bealth-mental illness? Most of the dy- 
namic formulations in this book have been derived from comparisons of 
subjects scoring in the high and low quartiles. An objection to this procedure 
has been that perhaps high and low scorers are both deviant groups, that they 
are “marginal and neurotic,” and that “normal people” in our society are 
“middles,” that is, mildly in agreement with the stereotypes prevalent in our 
culture. In order to answer the above question conclusively one would first 
have to establish a reliable measure of degree of psychological disturbance. 
This could then be correlated with ethnocentrism in a large group of subjects. 
No such measure was available for the present investigation. However, there 
were some indications that the subjects receiving middle scores on E were 
at least as disturbed—if not more so—than the patients making extreme scores. 
This statement is based on some clinical case studies of neurotic and psychotic 
middle scorers and on the finding that 70 per cent of our psychotic subjects 
scored in the middle quartiles. 

3. Are high or low scorers prone to develop certain specific kinds of psy- 
chological disturbances? On the whole our data seem to show that the clinical 
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pictures of subjects in the high quartile resemble each other and differ system- 
atically from the clinical pictures shown by patients from the low quartile. 
These trends cannot be completely described in terms of the conventional 
psychiatric classifications as they were used at Langley Porter Clinic. In these 
terms, the trends were partially expressed in a predominance of “mixed 
neurosis” with “depressive and anxiety features” in low-scoring women, of 
“anxiety states” in high-scoring women. The relationships were less marked 
in the men. However, clinically defined similarities among high-scoring 
cases, on the one hand, and low-scoring cases, on the other, cut across the 
lines drawn by these diagnostic classifications. There are high as well as low 
scorers in each of the major psychiatric categories (e.g., schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive psychosis, anxiety state, hysteria, obsessive-compulsive, 
and “mixed neurosis”). It cannot be decided here whether this is due to the 
essentially nondynamic nature of the classification system or to the way in 
which the classifications were applied by the physicians, Probably both 
factors are responsible. More detailed study of the complaints as described 
by the patients in a first psychiatric interview revealed the following differ- 
ences in clinical pictures of high and low scorers. 

The subjects scoring high on ethnocentrism usually displayed very little 
awareness of their own feelings and psychological problems. What is more, 
they tended to resist psychological explanations and to suppress emotion. 
Their complaints were very often devoid of any psychological content. The 
most common symptoms in both men and women were vague anxiety or 
physical signs of anxiety and rage. The more disturbed patients suffered 
from feelings of depersonalization, lack of interest, and depressed affect of a 
more schizoid type. Very many high-scoring men and women came to the 
Clinic with somatic complaints—some of them psychosomatic symptoms 
which could be understood as expressions of suppressed affects such as fear 
or rage. They were inclined to dwell at length on these symptoms to the 
exclusion of other problems. Some showed pathological fear of sickness, 
physical injury, or death. 

The most frequent physical complaints of the high-scoring men in our 
group were stomach ulcers and physical expressions, such as tremors, sweat- 
ing, etc., of tension and anxiety. Some of the cases had markedly compulsive 
characters, others appeared to be more “phobic” or to have characters built 
around defenses against passive homosexuality. In some of these cases fears 
of being injured or attacked, or other paranoid trends, were part of the pic- 
ture. Other types of cases were primarily psychopathic (one of these had 
admitted sexual exposure to a child) and still others were overt homosexuals. 
All of them, except for one case of simple schizophrenia, showed to some 
extent the “toughness” and masculine facade together with various signs 
of extreme castration anxiety and underlying passivity. The majority of 
the high-scoring women complained of irritability, anxiety or hyperven- 
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tilation symptoms; many also had temper outbursts or attacks of trem- 
bling, screaming, or fainting (probably equivalents of attacks of rage) 
and fear of dying during such an attack. When one of these cases was studied 
in detail, it was found that her attacks of panic, trembling, fainting, and 
screaming were expressions of extreme rage precipitated by an incident 
earlier in the day but suppressed at the time. There was one case of hysterical 
conversion in a woman with a very rigid character, and there were several 
very infantile schizoid cases with different features such as agitated depres- 
sion, depersonalization, and paranoid fears. All of these women, however, 
resembled each other in the following ways: their main problems seemed to 
center around the inability to express strong hostilities directed against some 
member of their family; their personalities were rigid and very constricted; 
most of them had marked compulsive traits. Rigidity of personality and the 
tendency to use countercathective defenses seem to be characteristic of both 
high-scoring men and high-scoring women. 

The low scorers were found to exhibit a wide variety of clinical pictures 
and complaints. They were much more familiar with themselves, more aware 
and accepting of emotional experiences and problems. The complaints of 
low-scoring patients very rarely consisted of vague anxiety or physical 
symptoms alone. If anxiety without content appeared at all, the patient also 
reported being concerned about other problems. Usually, the patients stated 
their problems in terms of specific impulses, fears, or adjustment difficulties. 
The most common single symptom characteristic of low-scoring men and 
women was neurotic depression with feelings of inadequacy. Most of these 
patients had inhibitions in some area—sexual, work, social—and felt uneasy 
in group situations. 

Summarizing these findings, then, one might say that some statistical rela- 
tionship was found for the women between high E score and the classification 
“anxiety state,” on the one hand, low E score and a classification which was 
labeled “mixed neurosis” (which probably should have been called “neurotic 
depression”), on the other. It became clear, however, that ethnocentrism 
was much more strongly related to certain very general personality trends 
which cut across the lines drawn by the psychiatric classifications. It has 
therefore been impossible to speak of symptoms or “types of disturbance” 
without some reference to the personality syndromes in which they oc- 
curred, These personality syndromes will be discussed more fully, more 
interpretatively in the following section. 

4. Did the study of neurotic and psychotic subjects lead to new hypoth- 
eses about the character structure and its possible genetic sources in high and 
fow scorers? All the important variables in which high- and low-scoring 
patients differed, were identical with those found to differentiate high and 
low scorers in groups of people who were relatively little disturbed. In the 
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disturbed group, however, these characteristics were seen in more exapger- 
ated form. In the first student group studied by the questionnaire and clinical 
techniques, Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (38) found that the high-scoring 
women more often mentioned health problems, in spite of the fact that their 
health histories appeared to be quite similar to those of the low scorers. These 
few, often casual, remarks about health were related to certain themes in the 
T.A.T. stories, where many characters suffered mutilating injuries and acci- 
dents. On the basis of these data, a tentative interpretation was made to the 
effect that high-scoring women characteristically show concern about their 
physical well-being because they are unconsciously afraid of-being hurt as 
a punishment for strong hostile impulses. This hypothesis was confirmed 
and extended by the data furnished by the Clinic group. In the Langley 
Porter Clinic women, references to physical symptoms were not confined to 
a few more or less casual remarks but often formed the most emphasized part 
of the patient’s statement of complaint. Intensive study of several cases sup- 
ported the hypothesis, developed on the basis of earlier findings (Chapter 
XII), that the tendency to focus on one’s physical condition in this par- 
ticular way not only expresses strong unconscious (castration) anxiety but 
also represents the way in which a person with a very constricted ego defends 
himself against becoming aware of large areas of his emotional life. 

Similarly, some of the “normal” subjects in the over-all sample of the study 
mentioned tendencies towards depressed feelings. The data on the low- 
scoring Clinic patients confirmed the hypothesis that tendencies toward 
feelings of inferiority and guilt and depression were consistent with a type 
of character structure found commonly in low scorers and would appear to 
some degree under conditions of inner or outer stress. In the “normal” sub- 
jects, however, these tendencies appeared to be relatively mild, while some 
of the Clinic patients were incapacitated by them. 

Thus, the material from the Clinic group supported and, in some instances 
shed additional light upon, the dynamic hypotheses advanced in Chapters IX 
through XIII. Also, our data strongly bore out our hypothesis that the rela- 
tionships between ethnocentrism and personality variables would be essen- 
tially the same for “normal” and for psychologically disturbed groups, but 
that some of these personality trends would, in the disturbed group, appear 
in pathological forms and degrees. 

Taking the evidence from the various techniques with which our group 
was studied, and recalling major conclusions from earlier chapters, we can 
make the following general formulation regarding the character structure of 
high and low scorers. 

The high scorers have rigid, constricted personalities, as shown by their 
stereotyped, conventionalized thinking and acting and their violent and 
categorical rejection of everything reminding them of their own repressed 
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impulses. Their egos appear to be not only very constricted but also quite 
undifferentiated: their range of experience, emotionally and intellectually, 
is narrow. It is as if they can experience only the one conventionally correct 
attitude or emotion in any given situation. Everything else is suppressed or 
denied, or if another impulse breaks through, it is experienced as something 
which is completely incompatible with the conception of the self, and which 
suddenly overwhelms the ego. In part, this high degree of ego-alienness 
probably derives from the fact that the impulses emerging from repression 
are sO primitive and, especially in the women, so very hostile. Compare, for 
example, the ways in which two high-scoring women on the one hand, and 
one low-scoring woman, on the other, expressed their ambivalence towards 
their children. The two high-scoring women had “spells” of excitement, 
trembling, and various physical manifestations which they did not recognize 
as expressions of rage. One woman actually choked her children during 
such attacks, the other had had the impulse but could control it. Both tried to 
convince the interviewer and themselves that they “really” loved their chil- 
dren. The low-scoring woman was quite aware of rejecting her child, of her 
habitual impatience and inability to give enough love to the child. She recog- 
nized the effects of her behavior on the child, tried to make up for it at times 
and hoped that after therapy she would be able to be a better mother. The 
high-scoring mothers were not able to admit any deviation from the conven- 
tional idea that a mother, unless she is utterly depraved, can feel anything 
but tenderness and devotion for her children. In these, and in all of the other 
cases of high scorers, it seemed as if the person’s ego had usually been able 
to keep the unacceptable impulses completely out of consciousness, by means 
of countercathexes, and that this prevented modifications of the impulse, 
such as channelization into milder and more adult forms, sublimations and 
the like. The T.A.T. stories of the high scorers showed the ego’s constriction 
and lack of differentiation particularly clearly. Even subjects of high intelli- 
gence, with excellent vocabularies, told stereotyped, unimaginative stories. 
The repressed impulses appeared in very primitive, crude forms, giving rise 
to stories of crime and punishment very much like those of high scorers in 
other groups (see Chapter XIV). The stories of the low scorers were much 
richer in content and often less primitive, giving evidence that the person 
had experienced in himself or through empathy with others a wide range 
of emotions and that he had found relatively mature ways of expressing his 
impulses. Besides this channelization, sublimations and intellectualization 
seemed to play a larger role in low scorers as expressed in their intellectual 
and artistic interests, their attitudes towards their work, and their attempts 
to solve their neurotic problems by intellectual analysis and understanding. 

It is our general impression that the high scorers, more than the low scorers, 
are dominated by castration anxiety and more often show anal character traits 
such as hostile rejectiveness, retentiveness, and anal reaction formations. The 
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last trend was found to be particularly strong in the women. High scorers— 
particularly men—also seem to have strong but repressed passive-dependent 
desires, but these appear to be differently organized in the personality than 
is the case with the low scorers. Whereas in the low scorers these tendencies 
are expressed directly in interpersonal relationships, in the desire to be loved 
and in the fear of being rejected in a very personalized way, the high-scoring 
men's passivity and dependency probably is mainly a reaction to their extreme 
castration anxiety. The high-scoring men often seek protection from this 
anxiety in a motherly woman, but without having a very differentiated rela- 
tionship to this woman as a person, 

This brings us to the problem of interpersonal relationships in high and 
low scorers. The relevant information comes from the detailed case studies 
(including T.A.T.’s) and the first psychiatric interviews. The frequency 
with which the low scorers discussed their relationships to others was strik- 
ing; though often quite disturbed, they tend to behave toward others in a 
very personal way. Furthermore, the low scorers’ relationships, as expressed 
in their lives as well as in their fantasies, often were of a combined nur- 
turant-dependent type. The same tendency was also shown in their occu- 
pational interests (social service, physician, psychological counselor). The 
interpersonal relationships of high scorers appeared to be much weaker, 
less personal, more conventional, and more often expressed in terms of 
dominance-submission. 

5. Is there any evidence that one of the two groups, at the opposite ex- 
tremes of the E scale, was more severely disturbed than the other? Is there a 
relationship between ethnocentrism and psychosis? Two kinds of hypotheses 
regarding possible relationships between ethnocentrism and mental ill health 
have been advanced by people who were more or less familiar with the 
results reported on throughout this book. Some, usually those strongly inter- 
ested in fighting prejudice, have focussed their attention on the personality 
descriptions of high scorers. Because these include so many variables (e.g., 
constriction, projectivity, self-deception, etc.) usually considered unfavor- 
able from a mental-hygiene point of view and because of the fact that our 
low-scoring subjects do not have these characteristics to any great extent, the 
conclusion has been drawn that highly prejudiced people are simply men- 
tally disturbed people, those opposed to prejudice are the “normals.” The 
difference in ideology is then explained by the hypothesis that the ethnocen- 
tric ideology of the high scorers is based on irrational attitudes which in turn 
spring from their neurotic conflicts, while the ideology of the “normal” low 
scorers is developed entirely in a rational, reality-adapted manner. 

Others, however, have pointed out that of our two groups, the low scorers 
deviate more from the culture pattern of their environment. They are more 
often “socially maladjusted” and seem to suffer more from feelings of de- 
pression, anxiety, and inadequacy—all characteristic of a popular conception 
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of the neurotic pattern. According to this hypothesis, then, people who are 
prejudiced are the “normals” because they are well adjusted in their culture. 
They have taken over the prejudices along with other ideologies of the cul- 
ture to which they conform. The low scorers, who rebel against their parents 
and often against many of the cultural mores, are psychologically ill. 

Both of these hypotheses assume that one of the groups scoring at the ex- 
tremes of the E scale is a “normal,” the other an “abnormal” group. Our inves- 
tigation shows that one is likely to find people with more or less severe psy- 
chological disturbances in the high, low, and middle quartiles although we 
cannot say in what proportions. It even suggests the possibility that the most 
disturbed people will be found in the middle quartiles. 

But there are more basic theoretical reasons for objecting to both of the 
above hypotheses. The first one, commonly found in liberal thought, as- 
sumes that “rational” behavior, in contrast to “irrational” behavior, is en- 
tirely independent of deeper-lying personality dynamics. Finding obvious 
irrational qualities in ethnocentric ideology, some individuals have concluded 
that prejudiced people think “emotionally” whereas unprejudiced people 
think “rationally”—that is, without being influenced by their needs and emo- 
tions. Our results indicate, however, that the way a person thinks is always 
conditioned, to a greater or lesser degree, by emotional dispositions. The 
capacity for rational functioning, in which needs and affects play a positive 
rather than a negative (distorting, inhibiting) role, is part of what we and 
others have called a strong ego. While ego strength seems higher, on the 
average, in the low than in the high scorers, it must be emphasized that 
irrationality has been found to some degree in, both; however, it is quali- 
tatively different in the two groups and impels the individuals in antipodal 
directions. 

We must object even more strenuously to the second of the above 
hypotheses—which equates conformity with psychic health, nonconformity 
with psychic disturbance—because it represents a way of thinking which 
is all too common in the social sciences as well as in everyday life. It is true, 
as our results and others show, that ethnocentric individuals are frequently 
more conforming and more “adjusted” to the prevailing pressures and ideas 
of our culture. These individuals are thus more “normal” in the sense of 
approximating the behavior- and ideology-demands of the culture. How- 
ever, to see normality (in this external sense) as identical with psychic 
health (a concept involving inner integration, sublimation, and the like) is 
to maintain a thoroughly behavioristic, nondynamic conception of the indi- 
vidual, If good external adjustment is to be psychologically healthy, it must 
be in response to an environment which sufficiently gratifies the most im- 
portant needs of the individual; being “well-adjusted” under other condi- 
tions, €g., in the face of severe suppression or denial of self-expression, can 
only be achieved at tremendous inner expense. The “cost” of adjustment to 
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most high scorers has been demonstrated throughout this book. Similarly, 
rebellious and nonconforming behavior must also be understood in rela- 
ton to external forces and inner demands. That they may occur, though 
with different meanings, in both democratic and authoritarian personalities 
showing various degrees of disturbance, is shown by data from the Clinic 
group, the San Quentin group (Chapter XXI), and the over-all study sample 
(Parts II and III). 

What, then, can we say regarding our original question of the relation 
of ethnocentrism to the degree of psychological disturbance? Although 
no really conclusive answer is at hand, we can, however, try to make cer- 
tain hypotheses based on (1) our data regarding the incidence of neuroses 
and psychoses in the various E quartiles for the Clinic group; and (2) the 
evidence, presented throughout this book, regarding personality character- 
istics of high and low scorers. 

As pointed out in Section D of this chapter, we found a consistent increase 
in the proportion of psychoses going from the low to the high middle quar- 
tiles, with a drop from the high middle to the high quartile. The figures are 
presented in Tables 3(X XII) and 4( XXII). Because of the small numbers of 
cases in each quartile, this trend is not statistically significant. Supposing that 
this result were found to be generally valid, and if psychosis is regarded as a 
more severe disturbance than neurosis, one could say that there is a slight 
relationship between severity of mental disturbance (psychosis) and ethno- 
centrism. The possible reasons why there were fewer psychotics in the ex- 
treme high quartile have already been discussed. 

Is there a relationship between ethnocentrism and psychosis, anti- 
ethnocentrism and neurosis? The following discussion is meant as a mere 
speculation on our findings and presented only to stimulate further discussion 
and research. It seemed to all of us, who discussed and made formulations 
about the character structures of high and low scorers, that there were per- 
sonality trends in the high scorers which would make them more prone to 
develop psychotic manifestations, while the low scorers seemed to tend more 
towards neurotic disturbances. (See also Simmel, 111.) 

In spite of the fact that we found some low scorers with very disorganized 
and weak egos (among them at least one schizophrenic), comparison with the 
high scorers still gave the impression that the low scorers had relatively much 
stronger egos—that is, they appeared to us to be able to handle their impulses 
much more successfully due to relatively less extensive repressions and 
countercathexes and to greater capacity for sublimation and other modifica- 
tions. Also, the low scorers appeared capable of more genuine relationships 
to other people, whereas the interpersonal relationships of the high scorers 
were much more shallow and founded less on personal experiences and feel- 
ings than on conventions and stereotypes. These character trends are more 
consistent with the formation of neurotic traits rather than with the forma- 
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tion of psychotic ones. In pathological forms, these tendencies are less alien 
and less overwhelming to the ego. Just exactly what the deeper dynamics 
and the genetic sources of these trends are, we cannot say. Perhaps the clue 
to the type of character found most commonly among low scorers is a very 
early inhibition of aggressions which are then turned upon the self; or the 
early relationships to parents lead to strong identifications and a well-inter- 
nalized—though often disturbing—conscience. 

In the high scorers, extensive repressions and countercathexes have hin- 
dered the ego’s development. The ego remains rather primitive, undifferen- 
tiated, and completely isolated from a large portion of the deeper layers. 
When the unresolved unconscious conflicts become intensified and come 
closer to consciousness, the €go, totally unprepared, feels overwhelmed and 
shocked. This may lead merely to strong anxieties with or without somatic 
symptoms. In more extreme form, however, it may lead to depersonalization, 
withdrawal from reality, denial, projections, and other psychotic manifes- 
tations. Given a sufficiently supporting environment, highly ethnocentric 
individuals achieve a sense of “comfort” and “adjustment”; but they fre- 
quently lack the productiveness, the capacity for love, and, in times of stress, 
the grip on reality, which are more characteristic of the anti-authoritarian 
individuals. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CONCLUSIONS 





The most crucial result of the present study, as it seems to the authors, is 
the demonstration of close correspondence in the type of approach and out- 
look a subject is likely to have in a great variety of areas, ranging from the 
most intimate features of family and sex adjustment through relationships to 
other people in general, to religion and to social and political philosophy. 
Thus a basically hierarchical, authoritarian, exploitive parent-child relation- 
ship is apt to carry over into a power-oriented, exploitively dependent atti- 
tude toward one’s sex partner and one’s God and may well culminate in a 
political philosophy and social outlook which has no room for anything but 
a desperate clinging to what appears to be strong and a disdainful rejection 
of whatever is relegated to the bottom. The inherent dramatization likewise 
extends from the parent-child dichotomy to the dichotomous conception of 
sex roles and of moral values, as well as to a dichotomous handling of social 
relations as manifested especially in the formation of stereotypes and of 
ingroup-outgroup cleavages. Conventionality, rigidity, repressive denial, and 
the ensuing break-through of one’s weakness, fear and dependency are but 
other aspects of the same fundamental personality pattern, and they can be 
observed in personal life as well as in attitudes toward religion and social 
Issues. 

On the other hand, there is a pattern characterized chiefly by affectionate, 
basically equalitarian, and permissive interpersonal relationships. This pattern 
encompasses attitudes within the family and toward the opposite sex, as well 
as an internalization of religious and social values. Greater flexibility and the 
potentiality for more genuine satisfactions appear as results of this basic 
attitude. 

However, the two opposite types of outlook must by no means be regarded 
as absolutes. They emerge as a result of statistical analysis and thus have to 
be considered as syndromes of correlating and dynamically related factors.* 


1 There is marked similarity between the syndrome which we have labeled the authori- 
tarian personality and “the portrait of the anti-Semite” by Jean-Paul Sartre (110). Sartre’s 
brilliant paper became available to us after all our data had been collected and analyzed. 
That his phenomenological “portrait” should resemble so closely, both in general structure 
and in numerous details, the syndrome which slowly emerged from our empirical ob- 
servations and quantitative analysis, seems to us remarkable, 
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They consist in accumulations of symptoms frequently found together but 
they leave plenty of room for variations of specific features. Furthermore, 
various distinct subtypes are found within each of the two major patterns. 
Above all, two subvarieties of the ethnically prejudiced must be distin- 
guished: the conventional and the psychopathic. Many more subvarieties can 
be distinguished on the basis of differential preoccupation with this or that 
particular trait that is alleged to exist in an ethnic minority. Our prejudiced 
subjects, however, are on the whole more alike as a group than are the un- 
prejudiced. The latter include a great variety of personalities; many, on the 
surface at least, have no more extreme variants in common than the absence 
of a particular brand of hostility. 

Indications are that there may be more similarity, within the major types, 
at the core than at the surface. This holds especially for the highly prejudiced 
subject, with his great variety of rationalizations and behavioral manifesta- 
tions of prejudice. 

Furthermore, our findings are strictly limited to the psychological aspects 
of the more general problem of prejudice. Historical factors or economic 
forces operating in our society to promote or to diminish ethnic prejudice are 
clearly beyond the scope of our investigation. In pointing toward the im- 
portance of the parent-child relationship in the establishment of prejudice 
or tolerance we have moved one step in the direction of an explanation. We 
have not, however, gone into the social and economic processes that in turn 
determine the development of characteristic family patterns, 

Finally, the present study deals with dynamic potentials rather than with 
overt behavior. We may be able to say something about the readiness of an 
individual to break into violence, but we are pretty much in the dark as to 
the remaining necessary conditions under which an actual outbreak would 
occur. There is, in other words, still plenty of room for action research. 
Actually such additional research is necessary for all practical purposes. Out- 
breaks into action must be considered the results of both the internal poten- 
tial and a set of eliciting factors in the environment. No action research can, 
however, be complete without analysis of the factors within the individual, 
an analysis to which this volume endeavors to contribute, so that we should be 
enabled to anticipate who would behave in a certain way under given 
circumstances, 

All this is, of course, subject to the over-all limitation which lies in the 
character of our sample of subjects. It is our opinion that a study of a topic 
of such crucial social significance could well deserve to be conducted on a 
statistical basis comparable to that of nation-wide opinion polls. The present 
study has chosen to be an intensive rather than an extensive one. In spite of 
the fact that part of it has been conducted with subjects numbering over two 
thousand, its major aim is penetration into underlying patterns of factors 
rather than exhaustive representativeness in covering the entire population. 
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Broadening of the factual basis in this respect undoubtedly will lead to re- 
formulation of many specific questionnaire items and technical revisions. 
Actually, only in a truly representative study would it become possible to 
appraise quantitatively the amount of prejudice in our culture, to determine 
the general validity of the personality correlates outlined in this volume, and 
to assess the various possibilities of a mutual overlapping of the two major 
patterns that we have described. 

Although it is not a part of our task to prescribe or to plan programs for 
countering prejudice we may be permitted some remarks concerning the 
general implications of our research. 

It follows directly from our major findings that countermeasures should 
take into account the whole structure of the prejudiced outlook. The major 
emphasis should be placed, it seems, not upon discrimination against particu- 
lar minority groups, but upon such phenomena as stereotypy, emotional 
coldness, identification with power, and general destructiveness. When one 
takes this view of the matter it is not difficult to see why measures to oppose 
social discrimination have not been more effective. Rational arguments can- 
not be expected to have deep or lasting effects upon a phenomenon that is 
irrational in its essential nature; appeals to sympathy may do as much harm as 
good when directed to people one of whose deepest fears is that they might 
be identified with weakness or suffering; closer association with members of 
minority groups can hardly be expected to influence people who are largely 
characterized by the inability to have experience, and liking for particular 
groups or individuals is very difficult to establish in people whose structure 
is such that they cannot really like anybody; and if we should succeed in 
diverting hostility from one minority group we should be prevented from 
taking satisfaction by the knowledge that the hostility will now very prob- 
ably be directed against some other group. 

So it is with various other measures which from our point of view are 
concerned with the treatment of symptoms or particular manifestations 
rather than with the disease itself. Yet we certainly do not wish to belittle, 
or to ask for any reduction in, such activities. Some symptoms are more 
harmful than others, and we are sometimes very glad to be able to control a 
disease even though we cannot cure it. Indeed it may be hoped that knowl- 
edge of what the potential fascist is like—knowledge of the kind that this 
book has attempted to supply—will make symptomatic treatment more effec- 
tive. Thus, for example, although appeals to his reason or to his sympathy 
are likely to be lost on him, appeals to his conyentionality or to his submis- 
siveness toward authority might be effective. (But it should be clearly under- 
stood that such activity would in no way reduce his conventionality or 
authoritarianism or his fascist potential.) Similarly it is consistent with what 
we know of the potentially fascist personality to suppose that he would be 
impressed by legal restraints against discrimination, and that his self-restraint 
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would increase as minority groups became stronger through being protected. 
(But it must be remembered that it is the usual practice of the fascist to dress 
his most antidemocratic actions in a legalistic cloak.) Again, since acceptance 
of what is like oneself and rejection of what is different is one feature of the 
prejudiced outlook, it may be that members of minority groups can in limited 
situations and for some period of time protect themselyes and gain certain 
advantages by conforming in outward appearance as best they can with the 
prevailing ways of the dominant group. We say this cautiously because it is 
necessary continuously to be aware that the same tendencies to conformity 
which are praised in the ingroup may be condemned in the outgroup. (Fur- 
thermore, aside from the fact that such conformity works against the values 
of cultural diversity, it is a necessary conclusion from the present study that 
the ultimate fate of any minority group does not depend primarily upon 
what that group may do, and moreover, once the minority group member has 
conformed in this way there is little reason to suppose that he would not 
adopt the prevailing ingroup attitudes toward those who have not been able 
to conform. ) 

Thus it appears that when we address ourselves to symptoms, here as in 
any disease, we have to face the fact that a “cure” of one manifestation is 
likely to be followed by a breaking out in some other area. Yet there is suf- 
ficient reason why there can be no letup in the kinds of activity just described: 
so great is the over-all fascist potential that any withdrawal on any front 
might make it even more difficult than it now is for groups discriminated 
against to secure their rights. 

It would be most unfortunate if a grasp of the true enormity of the funda- 
mental problem should anywhere lead to a diminution of effort. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of any way of attacking the problem that does not involve 
a multiplicity of subgoals—to be attained by individuals or by groups. Any 
act, however limited in time and place, that serves to counter or diminish 
destructiveness can be regarded as a microcosm, as it were, of a total effective 
program. 

What can be done about the disease itself? If, as the present study has 
shown, we are dealing with a structure within the person it seems that we 
should consider, first, psychological techniques for changing personality. 
Yet, a moment’s reflection will show that the therapeutic possibilities of indi- 
vidual psychology are severely limited. How could one “cure” one of our 
high scorers? This probably could be done by proceeding along the lines 
indicated in our clinical and genetic chapters. But when one considers the 
time and the amount of arduous work that would be required and the small 
number of available therapists, and when he considers that many of the main 
traits of the ethnocentrist are precisely those which, when they occur in the 
setting of a clinic, cause him to be regarded as a poor therapeutic risk, it 
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appears at once that the direct contribution of individual psychotherapy has 
to be regarded as negligible. 

Confronted with the rigidity of the adult ethnocentrist, one turns naturally 
to the question of whether the prospects for healthy personality structure 
would not be greater if the proper influences were brought to bear earlier in 
the individual's life, and since the earlier the influence the more profound it 
will be, attention becomes focused upon child training. It would not be dif- 
cult, on the basis of the clinical and genetic studies reported in this volume, 
to propose a program which, even in the present cultural pattern, could pro- 
duce nonethnocentric personalities. All that is really essential is that children 
be genuinely loved and treated as individual humans. But all the features of 
such a program would have the aspect of being more easily said than done. 
For ethnocentric parents, acting by themselves, the prescribed measures 
would probably be impossible. We should expect them to exhibit in their 
relations with their children much the same moralistically punitive attitudes 
that they express toward minority groups—and toward their own impulses. 
In children then, as in the case of the adult ethnocentrist, we cannot expect 
psychology, by itself, to produce the desired result; one is too familiar with 
cases of young parents with the fullest intellectual understanding of modern 
theories whose need to do the “correct” thing prevents the very warmth and 
spontaneity which those theories prescribe. But more serious, because much 
more widespread, is the case of parents who with the best will and the best 
feelings are thwarted by the need to mould the child so that he will find a 
place in the world as it is. Few parents can be expected to persist for long in 
educating their children for a society that does not exist, or even in orienting 
themselves toward goals which they share only with a minority. 

It seems obvious therefore that the modification of the potentially fascist 
structure cannot be achieved by psychological means alone. The task is com- 
parable to that of eliminating neurosis, or delinquency, or nationalism from 
the world. These are products of the total organization of society and are to 
be changed only as that society is changed. It is not for the psychologist to 
say how such changes are to be brought about. The problem is one which 
requires the efforts of all social scientists. All that we would insist upon is 
that in the councils or round tables where the problem is considered and 
action planned the psychologist should have a voice. We believe that the 
scientific understanding of society must include an understanding of what 
it does to people, and that it is possible to have social reforms, even broad 
and sweeping ones, which though desirable in their own right would not 
necessarily change the structure of the prejudiced personality. For the fascist 
potential to change, or even to be held in check, there must be an increase 
in people’s capacity to see themselves and to be themselves. This cannot be 
achieved by the manipulation of people, however well grounded in modern 
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psychology the devices of manipulation might be; and it is a judgment which 
finds support in the present study that the man who is first to seize power 
will be the last to give it up. It is safe to assume, however, that fascism is 
imposed on the people, that it actually goes against their basic interests, and 
that when they can be made fully aware of themselves and their situation 
they are capable of behaving realistically. That people too often cannot see 
the workings of society or their own role within it is due not only to a social 
control that does not tell the truth but to a “blindness” that is rooted in their 
own psychology. Although it cannot be claimed that psychological insight 
is any guarantee of insight into society, there is ample evidence that people 
who have the greatest difficulty in facing themselves are the least able to see 
the way the world is made. Resistance to self-insight and resistance to social 
facts are contrived, most essentially, of the same stuff. It is here that psychol- 
ogy may play its most important role. Techniques for overcoming resistance, 
developed mainly in the field of individual psychotherapy, can be improved 
and adapted for use with groups and even for use on a mass scale. Let it be 
admitted that such techniques could hardly be effective with the extreme 
ethnocentrist, but it may be remembered that the majority of the population 
are not extreme but, in our terminology, “middle.” 

It is the fact that the potentially fascist pattern is to so large an extent 
imposed upon people that carries with it some hope for the future. People 
are continuously molded from above because they must be molded if the 
over-all economic pattern is to be maintained, and the amount of energy that 
goes into this process bears a direct relation to the amount of potential, resid- 
ing within the people, for moving in a different direction. It would be foolish 
to underestimate the fascist potential with which this volume has been mainly 
concerned, but it would be equally unwise to overlook the fact that the 
majority of our subjects do not exhibit the extreme ethnocentric pattern and 
the fact that there are various ways in which it may be avoided altogether. 
Although there is reason to believe that the prejudiced are the better re- 
warded in our society as far as external values are concerned (it is when they 
take shortcuts to these rewards that they land in prison), we need not suppose 
that the tolerant have to wait and receive their rewards in heaven, as it were. 
Actually there is good reason to believe that the tolerant receive more grati- 
fication of basic needs. They are likely to pay for this satisfaction in conscious 
guilt feelings, since they frequently have to go against prevailing social 
standards, but-the evidence is that they are, basically, happier than the preju- 
diced. Thus, we need not suppose that appeal to emotion belongs to those 
who strive in the direction of fascism, while democratic propaganda must 
limit itself to reason and restraint. If fear and destructiveness are the major 
emotional sources of fascism, eros belongs mainly to democracy. 
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425, 428, 430, 433, 438, 467, 476 
Ingroup-outgroup, 41, 43, 44, 46ff, 104, 
1o8f, 113, 116, 118, 143, 146ff, 180, 
184, 306, 310, 323, 340f, 356ff, 408, 451, 
458, 480, 482 
Integration, 385, 393, 456f, 474, 483, 815 
Intellectualism, attitude toward, 320, 359, 
z62f, 366fF, 388, 443f, 446f, 458, 475 
Intelligence, 28off 
and emotions, 281 
Internalization, 474 
of superego, 311, 316, 372, 385, 410, 435f, 
444, 447, 454, 456, 484 
Interviewees, 294ft 
Interviewers, 301f, 303f, 492 
Interviews (see also Quantification), 
schedule, 300ff 
scoring manual, see Scoring manual 
technique of, 16f, z91ff, 493ff 
Intraception (see also Extraception), 44, 
228, 234ff, 249, 256, 2731, 276f, 288, 326, 
366, 380, q61f, 465ff, 562, 565, 597, Sort, 
So7f, 813f, 829f, g20f, 937f 
Intrapunitiveness, see Punitiveness 


“Jewish Problem,” 323ff, 485, 607, 616, 610ff 
Jewish ubiquity, image of, 614f 
Jews, ideology about (see also Anti-Semt- 
tism), gift, 323ff, 485, 621ff 
as seen by non-ethnocentric subjects, 
6aait 
Jungle-conception of the world, 411, 421 


Labor (see also Unions, Working class), 
156f, 162, 192, 605, 7030 
Larry and Mack, see Mack and Larry 
Liberalism (see also Conservatism, Politico- 
economic ideology), 152ff, 175ff, 181, 
268, 281, 321, 781 
Libidinization (see also Vocation, Work), 
of interpersonal relations, 319, 415ff, 475 
of money and property, 433f 
of work, 305f, 364, 415ff, 421, 475 


Likert method of scaling, 58 

Los Angeles sample, 132 

Love-orientation, capacity for love, 313, 
318f, 350f, 353, 355, 357 367, 3608, 380, 
388, 391f, 398, 400, 406f, 414f, 443, 446, 
449, 451, 456, 478f, 484 

“low,” “Low” (ratings and scores), 296, 
3271 


Mack and Larry (contrasting case studies), 
analysis of over-all ideology of, 31ff, 43ff 
A-S-scale responses of, Soff 
case studies of, 787ff 
E-scale responses of, 143ff 
F-scale responses of, 260ff 
PEC-seale responses of, 183ff 
Projective-question responses of, 592ff 
religion in, §2ff 
T.A.T. responses of, 529ff 

Manipulative, see Exploitive-manipulative 

Manual, see Scoring manual 

Marginality, social, 483, 485 

Maritime School sample, 133ff, 281ff 

Maritime unions, and ethnocentrism, 195f 

Masculinity, 358, 362, 344, 393, 422, 424, 

ant 437, 444, 447, 458f, 477ff, 802, 856ff, 


Material benefits, 343, 349, 356, 400, 413f, 
45554759 477 i 

Mechanisms of self-deception, 342, 423, 435 
444, 447, 481 

Middle-class liberals, 192 

Middle-class sample, 132ff, 1714 

“Middle” scorers, 26, 959 

Militarization, 152 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, and ethnocentrism, gr1ff 

Minority groups (see also Ethnocentrism), 
106f, 116, 322f, 611f 

“Misfit Bourgeois,’ 637ff 

Money, concern with, 305ff, 433f, 443, 448f, 
Séoft 

Monopolization, 703% 

Morals (see also Values), 358f, 361ff, 365, 
368, 372, 385, 391, 393, 3958, 397, 4osf, 
41, 420, 422, 424, poff, 4q3f, 448ff, 
450, 458, 483 

Mother, 314f, 355, 359, 363, 367, 372) 37% 
sooff, 518ff, 791f, 795, 812f, 884ff 


Nazi, Nazism, 6, 10, 235, 254, 305, 454, 486, 
516, 6o6f, 62zoff, 630ff, 682, 691, 717; 
731, 742, 7456, 772, 777, 832, 834, S4t 

Needs (in the T.A.T.), 497ff 

Negroes, 103, 106f, 114ff, 323f, 5281, S24ft 

Neurosis, 317, 400, 410f, 475 

and ethnocentrism, 9o4ff 

“Neutral” ratings in interviews, 296, 327f, 

507, 550ff 
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New Deal, 46, 144, 157, 186ff, 272, 68sff, 
713ft, 840 

“Nuclear” (organizing) ideas, 92, 95ff 

Nurturance, 310, 339, 353, 379, 380, 401, 
qo6f, 415, 431, 443, 446, 498i, 543 


Obedience, value for, 108, 371ff, 384ff 
Object-relationship, see Cathexis 
Objective appraisal, 368, 423ff 
of parents, 313, 33911, 346 
of siblings, 377, 379f 
Occupation of father and ethnocentrism, 
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Oedipal problems, 316ff, 444, 447, 452f, 689, 
709, 7598, 798 

Official optimism, 420, 444, 448, 459 

Opportunism, 310, 401, 406, 415f, 420, 479, 
485, 833f, 842, 8536 

Oral manifestations, 316, 443, 445ff 

Oregon Service Clubs, 124f, 165, 166 

Outgroup, see Ingroup 


Pacifism, Pacifist, 121f, 176f, 181 

Parental figures (substitutes), 314, 317, 353) 
452, 46of 

Parents, 305f, 309f, 312ff, 338ff, 386, 476 

disagreement with, 347, 350 
in politics, 192 

relation to, 875ff 

religious affiliation of, 213% 

Passivity, 316, 364, 387, 405, 419, 422, 424, 
428, 430, 434, 442f, 446, 449, 474) 475 
523f, 557f, 575, 797%, 811, 813 

Patriotism, 106, 107ff, 116, 118, 181 

Patterns of liberalism and conservatism, 


i 
PEC Scale, see Politico-economic ideology 
People, attitude toward, 405ff, 469 
Permissiveness, 4osff, 433 
Persecution, feelings of, 48, 100, 324, 802 
Personality (see also Authoritarian person- 
ality, Psychoanalysis), 307, 326, 333; 
385, 389, 460, 473 
and ideology, sft, rof, 56, 206, 440, Booff, 
822, 827f, 833, 840f, 851 
in anti-Semitism, 92ff, 6ooff, 617ff 
in conservatism, 162, 180ff 
in ethnocentrism, 145ff 
in religion, 219f 
psychopathic (see also Delinquency), 
617, 665, 745, 763É, 777) 817, 972 
techniques for changing, 815f, 973ff 
theory of, 5 
Personalization (in ideology), 44off, 66qf, 
G66gff, 831, 839 
Picture Frustration Test, 802 
Pleasure, attitude toward, 320, 383, 434, 456 
Political groupings, and ethnocentrism, 
rSsft 


Politico-economic ideology (see alsa Con- 
servatism, Liberalism), 
and prefascist trends, 2624f 
confusion in, 156, 159, 164, 658i 
current changes in, 176, 657 
in Mack and Larry, 45ff, 183ff 
in the interviews, 320ff, 385, 451, 484, 
G5sft, 8358 
measurement of (PEC Scale), 51, 153 
potential change in, 168 
relation to ethnocentrism, 49, 51, 151ff, 
r72f, 178ff, 65 5f 
Power (vs. weakness), 44, 45f, $4, 96, 100, 
148ff, 176, 223, 227, 2371/1, 249, 256, 276, 
305f, 314, 320, 355, 359 367, 370, 387, 
391f, qooff, 413f, 415, 429, 474, 476, 4781, 
484, s60f, 576, 577, 599f, 639f, 798, Boof, 
826ff, Szoff, 838ff, S51ff, S56ff, S75 ff 
Prefascist trends, 
and conservatism, 262ff 
and politico-economic ideology, 262ff 
class differences in, 267 
scale for measurement of, z42ff, 844 
sex differences in, 259f, 268 
Prejudice, see Ethnocentrism 
Press (in the T.A.T.), qo8ff 
Progressivism, 268 
Projection, projectivity, 182, 228, 233, 2398, 
246, 250, 257, 271, 315, 348, 409, 411 
426, 440, 452, 457f, 459, 474, 485, 614f, 
642, 802ff 
Projective questions (Test) (see also 
Quantification, Sample), 16, 545ff 
scoring manual, see Scoring manua 
Projective techniques, 546f 
Promiscuity, 318, 3911, 866ff 
Property, attitude toward, 323f, 433, 443) 
446, S6off 
“Prosecutor as Judge,” 629f 
Protestant, 210 
Prying, concern with, 100, 129 
Pseudoconservatism (see also Conserva- 
tism), ṣo, 181f, 185, 207, 265, 675ff, G8zff, 
6giff, 835i 
Pseudodemocratic facade, 6of, 81ff, 99, 105, 
144, 150, 173, 269, 606i, é8off, B2off, 
827, 832, S41, 851, 863 
Pseudopatriotism, 107, 148 
Psychiatric classifications, and ethnocen- 
trism, 897ff 
Psychiatric Clinic interviews (see alsa 
Quantification, Sample), 13off, 2Biff, 
Sqiff 
analysis of first, 917ff 
Psychoanalysis (see also Personality), 234, 
301, 3075 308, 326, 445, 452+ 546, 60d, 
741, 7450, 751 759: 769 86q) 871, 884, 
goa 
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Psychological disturbance, and ethnocen- 
trism, 479f1, 962ff 
Psychological explanations, 423f, 433, 461, 
66 
Berchceattic personality, see Delinquency, 
Personality 
Psychosis, and ethnocentrism, gylf, g7 
Punishment, 317, 351f, 371, 374f, 455; 483 
Punitiveness, 97, 100, 409, 456 
Extra-, qo6ff, gooff, 922, 940 
Im-, 406ff, 515, 922, 940 
Intra-, 406ff, 410, 515, 550, 597, 829ff, 922, 
940 
Puritanism, 358, 361f 


Quantification (see also Sample, Tech- 

niques), 

of questionnaires, 11ff, 58ff, rogff, 153ff, 
224ff 

of interview material, 325ff 

of Projective Questions, 548ff 

of the psychiatric interviews, 9z4ff 

of the San Quentin material, 823ff 

of the Thematic Apperception Test, 4oéft 


Race (see also Ethnocentrism, Minority 
groups), 102f, 322f 
Rationalization, 391, 393, 395, 495, 409, 423 
Reactionary, 182 
Reaction-formation, 241, 443, 448f 
Realism, 307f, 322, 356, 378, 444, 447, 457, 
46rf, 478, 48of 
Rebellion, rebel, 10, 154, 162, 171, 177, 190ff, 
247, 277, 305f, 310, 315, 339) 341, 346, 
352, 388, sogf, 609, 640, 678, 740, 746, 
763ff, 818, 875, 883 
Receptivity, ideological, 194 
Relationship 
externalized, 339 
interpersonal, 352f, 356, 375, 389, 413 
Relaxed, 358ff, 364, 388, 419, 448 
Religion (see also God), 
acceptance vs. rejection of, z2o8ff, 733! 
Religion (see also God)—continued 
in Mack and Larry, 52ff 
in San Quentin inmates, 844ff 
in the interviews, z10ff, 727ff 
in the Thematic Apperception Test, 516f, 
523f 
personality in, z19f 
relation to ethnocentrism, 52, 195, 208ff, 
299f, 310, 346, 408, 449, 728ff, 738f 
Religious groupings, 208ff 
Religious tradition, 155 
Repression, 241, 315, 343, 340, 423, 442, 
455ff, 463, 474, 480, 483 
Republicans, 152, 1 86ff 
Resentment, 391, 399, 404, 455, 484 


Resistance to the questionnaire, 128f 

Right-left, political, 151ff, 185 

Rigidity (see also Stereotypy, Syndrome, 
“rigid” low scorer), 108, 182, 280, 284, 
287, 421, 448, 461ff, 474, q70ff, 485, 805 

“Rumblings from below,” 554f, 564f 

Russia, 164, 166, 720ff, 838, 841 


Sample, nature of (see also Quantification, 
Techniques), 
Clinical interviews, 25ff, 294ff 
Forms 45-40, 130ff 
Form 60, 123f 
Form 78, 8sff 
Projective questions, 583{f 
Psychiatric Clinic, 892ff 
San Quentin, &18f 
Thematic Apperception Test, poff 
Total, 19ff, 972 
Sampling problems, 129, 133, 288 
San Quentin inmates (see also Criminality), 
130ff, 171ff, 267, 281ff, 817f 
religion in, 844ff 
San Quentin material, see Quantification, 
Sample 
Scapegoating, 233, 409, 485 
School, 320f, 435, 439 
Science, attitude toward, 461, q64f, 481 
Scoring manual 
for interviews, 326ff 
for Projective Questions, 55o0ff 
for psychiatric interviews, 919ff 
for the Thematic Apperception Test, 
496ff 
Self, attitude toward, 421, 469 
Self-contempt, 421f, 424, 485, 862ff 
Self-criticism, 391, 394f, 430 
Self-deception, see Mechanisms of 
Self-expression, 863ff 
Self-insight, 369, 378, 430, 433, 475, 976 
Self-pity, Sorf 
Sex (see also Heterosexual relationships), 
228, 240f, 246, 250, 257, 273, 275%, 318f, 
371, 387, 390ff, 435, 456, 469, 477, 51341, 
558, 568f, s72f, 642, 8661 
Sex, criminals, 848f 
Sex differences, 
in conservatism, 173{f, 178 
in ethnocentrism, 125, 138, 318 
in prefascist trends, 259f, 268 
Shifting of the outgroup, 147f 
Siblings, 313ff, 376ff, 387, 470 
Social change, 154, 7ooff 
Socialism, see Liberalism 
Social Institutions, attitude towards, 358, 
386, 389 
Socialists, 186ff 
Social Structures, 151, 204ff 
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Socioeconomic (and sociological) factors 
(see also Economic groupings); 294f, 
308f, 312f, 337, 371; 402, 409, 789f 

Somatic symptoms, emphasis on, 444, 447, 
459ff, g1gf, 935f 

Statistical procedures, see list of Tables 
and Figures, p. XXVII 

Statistical significance of differences, con- 
cept of, 334f 

Status, concern with (see also Anxiety), 
305f, 308f, 357, 364, 376, 379, 382f, 385, 
387f, 39111, 402, 404, goof, 418ff, 475ff, 
483ff, 790, 803, B26ff, 838 

Status quo, 153, 164, 176ff, 204, z109ff, 715, 


743 
“Stereopathy,” 665f, 746 
Stereotypy (see also Rigidity), 43, 44, 62, 
66, 75, 81, 89, 91, 94f, 100, 104, 118, 149, 
165, 181, 188, 223ff, 233ff, 249, 256, 28aff, 
284, 3221, 343f, 346, 357, 385f, 464f, 475f, 
q8o, 486, 596, Goof, 617ff, 621ff, 632, 
637ft, Gast, 6ó4ff, 671, 721f, 737, 74H, 
asaft, 765ff, Bo7f, 834, 866, g71ff 
Sublimation, 306, 316, 388, 443, 446, 456, 477 
Submission (see also Authoritarian submis- 
sion, Authority, Domination-submis- 
sion pattern), 339, 341, 343, 346, 348 
3515 357» 359, 370f, 385ff, 391, 400, 403f, 
414, 421, 444, 447, 455, 467, 482f, 485, 
797, 801, B75 
“Submissive withdrawal,” 505 
Success, 368, 389, 474f, 479 
Succorance, 339, 353) 401, 406, 414, 443, 446, 
498 : 
Superego (see also Conscience, Externali- 
zation, Internalization), 233ff, 311, 316, 
317, 372, 385. 444, 447, 4546, 598f, 625, 
630ff, 720, 735, 753, 7598, 771ff, 805, 
Bir, 817, 848, 852ff, 922, 941, 955 
Superstition, 228, 235f, 249, 256, 274ff, 284, 
464t 
Suspicion, 4o6f, 411f 
Syndrome( see also Types), 228, 261f, 279, 
Bir, 971i 
“authoritarian, 759ff 
“conventional,” 756f 
crank, 765ff 
“easy-going” low scorer, 778f 
genuine liberal, 781ff 
“impulsive” low scorer, 777 a 
“manipulative” (see also Exploitive- 
manipulative), 767ff 
“orotesting low scorer, 774i 
peycroparh 763f 
rebel, 762 ae: 
“rigid” low scorer (see also Rigidity), 
771 
surface resentment, 753ff 


Techniques used, general description (see 
also Quantification, Sample), 13f 
Technology, emphasis on, 305f 
‘Testing Class Women, 130ff 
Thematic analysis, 506ff 
Thematic Apperception Test (see also 
Quantification, Sample), 17, 348f, 48off 
religion in, 516f, 523 
Threatening environment, 411, 421, 553 
“Ticket thinking,” 653f 
Totalitarianism, psychological, 632f 
“Toughness,” 108, 228, 237, 249, 256, 271, 
276, 315, 350, 365, 373s 388, 560, 797, 838, 
842, S56ff, 863, B89, o44 
Treatment, symptomatic vs. basic, 973f 
Trustingness, go6f, 411 
Types, typology (see also Syndrome), 
744ff, 972 
of ethnocentric individuals, 751ff 
of non-ethnocentrists, 771 


Ulcers, 793f, 796, 898, 919 

Unions (see also Labor, Working class), 
104, 111, 130f, 147, 152, 1§4, 1§6, 162, 
176, 19qff, 267ff, G56, G61ff, G67, 687, 
O2 

RN mobility, 184, 195, 204, 372, 414 

Usurpation complex, 685ff 5 

Utilitarian (see also Exploitive-manipula- 
tive), 356, 414 


Values (see also Conventional values, 
Achievement values, Morals), 42, 58, 
gsff, 100, 108, 149f, 153f, 311, 37211, 393, 
qorff, 411, 444, 447. 449, 463, 476, 433, 
B55f ; 

Victimization, concern with, 339, 341) 3476 
377, 379, 386, 406, 411, 423, 449, 831, 
837ff, B49, 875E 

Vocation (see also Libidinization, Work), 
54ff, 304ff 


Weakness (see also Power), 316, 365, 371; 
385, 387f, 409, 413f, 423, 428; 449) 474 
478, 483, 639ff, 798ff 

Will power, emphasis on, 425, 439 

Women, ideology about, 107, 116, 121, 397ff, 
qozft, 866ff ; 

Work (see also Libidinization, V ocation), 

attitude toward, 382f, 416, 448 

Working class (see also Labor, Unions), 
267, 269, 6ooff | 

Working class sample, 130ff 

World identification, 422, 424, 43° 

Worry, 412, 554) 594 

Worst crimes, 566 
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